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To my friends 




PREFACE 


The plan for this study of Ficino’s philosophy goes back to 1931. 
The German manuscript was finished, after several interruptions, 
in 1937. An Italian version was ready for the press and accepted for 
publication in 1938. Now at last the work is to appear in an Eng- 
lish translation. The book has thus shared the fortunes of its au- 
thor, and personal and political circumstances as well as the neces- 
sity of having it twice translated account for the long delay in its 
publication. The time and effort spent on the work might seem 
out of proportion to its size and importance, especially in a time 
like this. Yet in a period of great change and uncertainty, con- 
centration on a definite task is a source of strength. Moreover, 
even a limited subject often has larger implications and may thus 
justify and reward an accurate investigation. 

Since it was first completed the manuscript has not undergone 
any basic changes. A few passages, many notes, and the bibliog- 
raphy have been brought up to date. The first chapter has been 
thoroughly revised. Since there is no previous study of Ficino in 
English, I have added in the English version some general infor- 
mation on his background, life, works, and influence, which now 
forms the earlier part of the second chapter. Some chapters have 
been already published as separate articles: Chapter II, Part II 
{CiviM Moderna, V [1933], 438-45)5 Chapter VII {Giornde 
critico della filosofia italiana, XV [1934], 395-423); Chapter X 
{ibid., XVIII [1937], 234-56); Chapter XIII {ibid., XIX [1938], 
185-214); and Chapter XV {Journal of the History of Ideas, I 
[1940], 299-319). A few chapters were also delivered as lectures 
at different American Universities in 1939: Chapter II at Michi- 
gan; Chapter VII at Harvard and Yale; and Chapter XIII at 
Michigan and Columbia. 
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PREFACE 


|The figure of Ficino merits our interest for various reasons. 
As translato r and commentator of Plato he re presents one of the 
most important epochs in the history of Platonism. As leader of 
the Platonic Academy in Florence, he occupies a central position 
in the history of Renaissance civilization. Continuin g the vvork 
of the earlier humanists, he was the first who gave that work a 
philosophical signm rance. Absorbing a vast body of ideas from 
ancient, early Christian, and medieval sources, he was able to in- 
corporate them i nto a comprehensive system of Christian Plato - 
nism which displays many original and important chara cterisd es 
of its own, doth as an original thin ker and as a transmitter of 
‘“earlier ideas he exercised a widespread and powerful influence o n 
'subsequent generatFons, and tr aces of this influence are found in 
many philosophers, scientists, theologians, moralists, poets, and 
artl its oFSie later Renaissance, in Italy as well asliTFrance. Engr, 
land. Germany, and other European countries." ! 

■ ^Thclkerature on Ficino is very large if we include all the works 
in^ich he is mendoned incidentally; it is still considerable if we 
take into consideration only biographical and historical studies; 
it is rather scanty and recent so far as a study of his philosophical 
thought is concerned. From Schelhorn (1730) to Della Torre 
(1902) most authors treated only his life and influence, saying 
little or nothing of his philosophy. Their assumption, implied dr 
explicit, is that he did n ot hing hut translate and repeat the doc- 
mhes bfPlato and of the NcopIatonists..Xhe brief studies of Ferri 
■^(published in 1883-84, but based on lectures delivered in 1866) 
and of Galli (1897-99) more than summaries of a few lim- 
ited passages. Stein gives a balanced judgment on Ficino (1875), 
but does not proceed to an elaborate intcrpretatioiu} 

^icino’s philosophical importance was first recognized by Cas- 
sirer {Er\enntnisproblem, 1897) and by Gentile (Giordano Bruno 
e il pensiero del rinascimento, 1930), who indicat ed his epistemol- 
ogy and his concep tion of man w r r speaivR l y . .. as origi nal asperrs nf 
his thought. T he first philosophical monograph on Ficino was 
published by Saitta (1923), who gives a lively exposition of Ficino’s 
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thought, emphasizing such important aspects as his theories of 
religion, of the dignity of man, of knowledge, and of love. It is 
an exaggeration for critics to assert that Saitta, with his “idealistic" 
interpretation, makes of Ficino a pure pantheist; but he certainly 
tends to underestimate the medieval elements in Ficino and to 
, overemphasize his modern, “immanentistic” aspects. The mono- 
graph by Dress (1929) is valuable for the author’s many acute 
observations and for his theological analysis of Ficino’s commen- 
tary on St. Paul. Yet the “mystical” aspect of Ficino’s thought 
mentioned in the title of Dress’s book does not receive adequate 
treatment. Dress agrees with Saitta that Ficino’s thought is “an- 
thropocentric” and “immanentistic,” but what for Saitta, an ideal- 
ist philosopher, had been a virtue, becomes a vice for Dress, a 
Protestant theologian, who assigns to Ficino a place quite inferior 
to that of the Reformers. The three most recent monographs are 
of a more limited scope. Herbert (1931) gives but an elementary 
paraphrase of a few chapters of the Theologia Platonica. Hak 
(1934) treats mainly Ficino’s life and influence and has only a 
brief section on his doctrine, limiting himself almost entirely to 
his theories on dogmatic theology. Anichini (1937) studies Ficino’s 
theological position with respect toorthodoxy, but does not touch 
onjiis basic philosophical doctrine^ 

(Besides these monographs, many recent articles and sections in 
b^s on larger subjects treat of Ficino. But with the exception of 
Cassirer, who repeatedly deals with Ficino in his work on the 
philosophy of the Renaissance, these scholars either give a short 
summary of Ficino’s thought in general (Olgiati, Semprini, Robb, 
Moench, Kieszkowski) or illustrate some special problems: his 
medical theories (Kahl), his theory of melancholy (Giehlow 
and Panofsky-Saxl), his attitude toward astrology (Baron and 
Thorndike), his conception of religion (Pusino and Corsano), 
his epistemology (Meier), his theory of love (Festugiere, Meylan, 
Ivanoff, and Nygrenh or his moral doc trine-fTrinkaiis). Most 
important among these special contributions are the various arti- 
cles by Heitzman, although I cannot subscribe to all his historical 
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conclusions. It is greatly to be desired that his larger study, pub- 
lished in Polish, should be made available in some more widely 
read languag^ 

I With respect to these previous studies, I have followed no po- 
lemic intention. I have tried only to give a more complete and 
more methodical analysis of Ficino’s thought and to understand 
his various teachings in the light of a few basic doctrines. I have 
not tried to'report all the'details to He found in his writingsj_but 
have selected those of philosophical importance. The aspects of 
his thought most frequently discussed — such as his theories of uni- 
versal religion and of love, his attitude toward astrology, and his 
epistemology — have tried to analyze in their proper context. I 
have given a new interpretation to a few other theories — such as 
his theories of Platonic love, of the five substances, of the central 
position of the Soul, and of immortality. Certain doctrines not 
mentioned in the previous literature I have treated for the first 
time, for example, the theories of the Primwn in aliquo genere 
and of the Appetitus naturali s^ 1 have included numerous quota- 
ti ons from Ficino, in order to support mv interpretation and also 
to acquaint the reader with the words of Ficino, since he has never 


een translated into English. The English version of these trans- 


ated passages often presupposes an emendation ol the Latin Text 


e Basel edition, which is full of misprints; but it has not al- 


s been possible to mention the corrections explicitly. In the 


:s 1 have referred to previous treatments of the same point or 
passage. This does not necessarily mean that I have followed the 
statements of previous interpreters or that I share their opinions, 
although I da.gladly admit that in many respects I am indebted to 
mpst of themj 

IJhe scope of my study has been to reconstruct the essential ele- 
ments of Ficino’s philosophy. Other important questions, such as 
his early philosophical development, his sources, his influence, and 
his relations to contemporary philosophical and intellectual move- 


ments, I have mentioned but incidentally in the second chapter 
and wherever they seemed to have some bearing on my major topic. 
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An exhaustive treatment of these questions would require a sep- 
arate study, but I do not think it is a prerequisite for our present 
purpose. Therefore I have resolved not to present in this study a 
few such facts which have recently come to my knowledge jigd 
which would have distracted the reader from my basic intentiog. 

I should like to express my thanks and appreciation to the 
institutions and persons who have helped me to undertake 
and to finish the present study. The libraries of Freiburg, 
Berlin, Florence, and Pisa placed at my disposal the valuable 
volumes of the old Basel edition. From the Notgemeinschaft 
der deutschen Wissenschaft, Berlin, in 1932-33, from the Aca- 
demic Assistance Council, London, in 1935, and from the 
Obcrlaendcr Trust, Philadelphia, in 1939-41, I received research 
grants which enabled me to continue my work. I have learned 
how to interpret a text from my former teachers. Professors Ernst 
Hoffmann, of Heidelberg, Werner Jaeger, of Berlin, now at Har- 
vard, and the late Eduard Norden. For valuable advice and guid- 
ance in the selection of the subject and in the initial stages of my 
work I am indebted to Professor Martin Heidegger, of Freiburg. 
Among my Italian friends who gave me help and encouragement 
I should like to mention Professors Gaetano Chiavacci, of Pisa, 
Ernesto Codignola, of Florence, Leonardo Olschki, now in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., and above all Professor Giovanni Gentile, who 
actually made it possible for me to finish my manuscript. My 
friend Dr. Alessandro Perosa, of Pisa, helped me to revise the 
Italian version on which the present English translation is largely 
based. In the United States, I am particularly indebted for help 
and encouragement to Professors H. M. Ayres, D. Bigongiari, 
H. L. Fricss, A. Livingston, G. Prezzolini, J. H. Randall, Jr., and 
H. W. Schneider, all of Columbia University, and to Professors 
R. H. Bainton and E. Cassirer, of Yale, A. O. Lovejoy, of Balti- 
more, and R. McKeon, of Chicago, as well as to the Committee 
on Renaissance Studies. Miss V. Conant, my former pupil, now 
instructor at Smith College, was generous of her time in the first 
draft of this English translation, which was later revised, with 
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respect to philosophical terminology, by Messrs. S. Daugert and 
W. Owen, and with respect to literary style, by Miss E. Abbott. 
The Department o£ Philosophy and the Casa Italiana, of Colum- 
bia University, contributed to the costs of these revisions. For val- 
uable help in the editorial preparation of the final manuscript I 
am indebted to Miss G. Savini and Miss G. Cazzola, of the Casa 
Italiana. The publication of the manuscript was finally made pos- 
sible by the Columbia University Press and by a subsidy granted 
by the American Council of Learned Societies. This list is as long 
as the story of my manuscript, and it is far from being complete. 
All others whom I have not mentioned explicitly may feel that 
they are included among my friends to whom I wish to dedicate 
this volume. 

Paul Oskau Kmsteller 

Columbia University 
September 33, 1943 
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4 METHODOLOGICAL QUESTIONS 

as a whole, expressing their conclusions in” the form now of myth 
and poetry, now of aphorism and proverb. Such prephilosophic 
theories are not necessarily comprehensive or even consistent in 
their various parts. Though always visibly related to a specific 
historical background, they do not seem to rest consciously upon 
any doctrinal tradition. Philosophy properly so-called begins only 
with the appearance of a co n scious effort to arrive at logical co - 
hercncc in such expressions and at a systematic i nterp retation of 
the whole of reality in its maniford and conte^ Syste- 

matic’pcrfectioh, mastery of the whole of reality in the full 
richness of its content, is unattainable in the short span of a 
single human life. The philosopher therefore is obliged to fall 
back upon theories, ideas, and concepts that have been formulated 
by others. Examining these with continual reference to his own 
experience of reality, he will necessarily discard anything that 
strikes him as devoid of significance and work over into his own 
speculative structure things that he finds richer in meaning. So 
in passing from one “system” to another in this process of 
philosophical examination and discussion, ideas, singly or in the 
mass, necessarily change in form and in function and therefore 
in internal structure and in their mutual and external relations, 
much as corporeal matter, in the physical alternations of birth and 
death, may belong successively to any number of different con- 
crete objects. In the course of repeated discussions of this sort a 
philosophical tradition grows up, due to a succession of thinkers 
who possess a common fund of basic postulates and utilize 
common materials and common forms of expression. There is, 
for instance, the Western tradiuon in philosophy, which extends 
from Thales down to the present time. More narrowly speaking, 
there are Platonic and Aristotelian traditions that can be traced 
throughout the ages. When we say that a man belongs to a 
philosophical tradition, we do not mean that he merely repeats 
ideas that have come down to him in a mechanical sort^oFwa)^ 
in suctr a case we could scarce ly call him a philosopKeF. Welfiean 
that he accepts certain ideas of the past and restates th em in terms 
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of the significance that he ascribes to them. In interpreting his 
'meters lind" predecessors he translates tlielF doctnnef into new 
-i^guage, reconstructing them according to his own views, alter- 
ing them in more-;or-less numerous details, now omitting, now 
adidhig certain essential elements. In the development of a philo- 
”sophicartradition basic ideas are not merely repeated and passed 
along; they are continually adapted to the changing intellectual 
problems and needs of successive periods and thinker^ 

is in just this sense that we must try to think ofTPicino as a 
representative of the Platonic tradition. We must not, fixing our 
main attention upon new and original elements in his thought, 
regard him as an isolated figure; nor should we, considering 
*h^^tion al erementi excTusivdv.' think of him as a mere repeater 
of conventional ideas. Our effort, rather, should be to describe 

^<1 111^-- — ■ainiiiiii ■ ■ 

and explain the peculiar and particular form of expre ssion that 
he gives to the basic principles of Platonisn^ 

[Only in the l ight of this conception of tradition can Ficino’s 
independence and originality as a philosopher be soundly ap- 
^aised. If b y mdependence inl:Houglit~ we "iriean an’ mcllvldual 
and unmediated approach to truth, Ficind must'be considered an 
independent thinker — a conclusion wFicR Ft remains for our 
study to prove. But “independence” taken in this sense must not 
be confused with “originality” taken in the ordinary sense, as a 
capacity of saying “things new and never before said.” While 
Ficino holds his ground in any comparison with other philos- 
ophers from th e standpoint of “independence,” in point of 
“originality” he is cert ainly~ihferi6r' to hiS ConcefflP'Ofar y Picu, 
wEd makes frequent boast of being “original,” especially during 
his ekriier ycafsiBut such’"bnginatity,”“if wFcbnsider'carefully, 
may be the outward manifestation of a very superficial “inde- 
pendence." One may readily conceive of a genuine independence 
that does not result in any idea that is outwardly new, just as one 
m.ay conceive of a very conspicuous “originality” that in the 
deeper sense, may be lacking in substance and therefore in inde- 
pendence. For that matter, “originality" is one of those specious 
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values, secondary at best, that are cither mere natural endow- 
ments or else incidental by-products of the process of thinking. 
Any attempt to achieve one of these superficial qualities is 
doomed at the outset to sterility, and its products have never 
actually succeeded in being what they are claimed to be. No 
thinker has ever been great by simply trying to be “original.” In 
view of all this we cannot hesitate with respect to our choice 
between the criterion of “independence” and the criterion of 
"originality.” The expositor must no more succumb to a mania 
for the sensational than the philosopher to personal vanit^ 
j^icino’s evident and explicit indebtedness to the Platonic 
tradition readily leads the expositor to identify and to evaluate 
now the conventional, now the original elements in his doc- 
trine; but his peculiar method of thinking would seem to re- 
quire a very special method of philosophical interpretation. In 
the first place his writings, taken in the mass, notably his prin- 
cipal work, the Theologia Platonica, contain so many different 
ideas that it is difficult to find one’s way among them, to dis- 
tinguish essential from incidental elem ents,“an3 t o r ecbgnize'the " 
‘ princ iples that are basic to his system as a whole. Then, again, 
repedtions, more-or-less extensive, are not at all infrequent in the 
mass of his writings, though particular arguments, taken by 
themselves, are well constructed, have a precise wording, and 
cannot be reduced to shorter formulas. From the latter point of 
view Ficino can lay claim to a rather noteworthy succinctness of 
expression. ^ Finally the separate propositions and d evelopments 
— ^in other words , the pr imary elements in the exposition— - have. 
Taken in themsefyes, a peculiar ambiguity and vag uene w, not 
f rom any lack of precision in thought, but because each particu- 
Taf ideais always related to a comprehensive vievv ortE eunl- 
verse. These traits seem to be characteristic of the Platonic tradi - 
tidn, but they are neither common to n or charact eristic of Ficino*^ 

* Marsilii Ficini Opera omnia, pp. 615, 618, 756; cf. p. 728. Henceforth all 
quotations from Ficino's works will refer to this edition (Op. om.) or, less 
frequently, to the Supplementum Ficinianum. 2 vols., Florence, 1937 
(Suppl.). 
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age. The exact opposite may be said of his contemporary ?ico. 

" TfrPIcoV works aT a IvhdTr^ vSfy'Tew Teiiclm^ 
among the others . ThTleparate sections are clevoted~in variably 
^ ^ diat can be easily summarized in a brief iormuLa , 

and the separate propositions can be exactly understood without 
mfere nce to the general context or to any tQtar~concept ion of the 
Tn the two men evidently, we encounter two dirferent < 
methods of r eason ing, the one ajming at a clear formulation qf 
'plated ideas, the oth er at a detailed exposition of , a complex 
•"cBncei^ion of the universe. We are not called upon just here to 
3eterminTlhe respective philosophical merits of these two meth- 
ods. It is sufficient to note that one of them can be disposed of by 
a mere description of its formal characteristics, whereas from the 
very outset the other has to be understood and interpreted in the 
lig|)t of a system^ 

We may therefore conclude that a type of thought such as 
Fiemo’s cannot be adequately interpreted by merely restating the 
author’s various positions. It re quires a more thoroughgoing 
philosophical analys is. A listing mills pdsitionsTs, to Be sure, 
indispensable as a foundation for any sound interpretation, and 
that such restatements be accurate is of the utmost importance. 
All the same, summaries of this sort are likely to be too much 
influenced by the formal structure of the work under discus- 
sion, and they always run the risk of obscuring inconsistencies 
that otherwise are apparent enough and of presenting a philo- 
sophical system as a mere antiquarian collection of arbitrary and 
unrelated opinions. Actually the formal structure of a system is 
mere surface. Inconsistencies may be the clue to a deeper under- 
standing of the author’s thought, and the separate ideas have 
each their own specific relation to the whole philosophical struc- 
ture in which they occupy now a more, now a less significant 
place. A philosophical analysis must examine the reasons that 
are advanced in support of each conclusion and so lay bare such 
doctrines as are basic in the sense that the writer does not regard 
their certainty as dependent upon the validity of other ideas. 
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These basic conceptionsj these starting points, so to say, are them- 
selves philosophical doctrines. The philosophical analysis of the 
author’s process of thought is therefore something basically dif-* 
ferent from any psychological interpretation derived from non- 
intellectual elements. These starting points once found, the exposi- 
tor is in a position to repeat the author’s whole process of 
thought. From these basic doctrines he can reconstruct their 
various speculative derivations and even the traditional postu- 
lates with which they arc combined, and so arrive in the end at 
the formal structure of the system as the author actually ex- 
pounds it. If it does not go astray, therefore, the philosophical 
interpretation will reach the same conclusions which the merely 
descriptive method records without ever getting beyond them. 
It will grasp in terms of basic principles ideas that description 
re gar ds as mere factual dat^ 

jl^is method of philosophical interpretation we intend to 
apply to the doctrine of Ficino. It involves two procedures, which 
move in opposite directions. On the one hand we move analyti- 
cally from text to principles; o n the other, we return, s ynfliet- 
ically, from th e principles so discovered back to text. Si nce at the 
"start of our study we have the text before us, not the principles as 
yet, the analysis m^t necessarily pr ecede the sy nthesis. msThe 
basic method on which the conclusions of our present study rest. 
The syiithesis is rriainly a sorf of counfe'rpf oof of our conclusions, 
but because of its clarity we shall make use of it in our exposition. 
Part Two of^this study will be devoted to an exposition of 
"Ticino’s ontological concepts and his peculiar logical methods 
of procedure. In Part Three we shall show how the hasic~Ex- 
pcricnce of internal ascent is subjected to speculative interpreta- 
tion and contributes, along with other ideas, to the construction 
of the system as a whole. We shall make frequent mention of 
Ficino’s historical premises and the influence of his sources 
throughout our study; a more detailed consideration of these 
relations would exceed the limits of the present exposition. As 
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a historical background for our interpretation, however, we 
shall first state briefly a few basic facts as to Ficino’s place in his- 
tory, his own opinion of that place, and the particular task that 
he consciously assumed as his mission in lify 



II 


FICINO'S HISTORICAL POSITION 

Before beginning to analyze Ficino’s philosophy we shall give a 
brief outline of his background and sources, of his life and works, 
and of his influence on the later Renaissance. Then we propose 
to consider in greater detail the opinions he himself held as to 
his own historical task and position. 

Since the brilliant work of J. Burckhardt the term “Renais- 
sance” has come to stand for a distinctive period in European 
history and civilization. Its temporal limits coincide, roughly 
speaking, with the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and its main 
characteristic in the field of literature is classical humanism- 
in other words, the study, imitation, and revival of Greek and 
Roman antiquity. Recent studies have considerably modified our 
conception of the Renaissance. Many new details have been dis- 
covered : in particular it has become increasingly clear that there 
was more continuity between the Middle Ages and the Renais- 
sance than most humanists or their modern interpreters care to 
admit. However, we cannot eliminate the concept itself as some 
modern scholars are inclined to do. We must rather be ready 
to adjust our concept of the Renaissance to the complexity of 
the known historical facts, instead of expecting the facts to agree 
with our artificial notions, 

^whereas Burckhardt and most of his follower's among the his- 
torians paid slight attention to the philosophy of the period, 
other scholars, such as Fiorentino, DiltKey, and Cassirer, began* 
to speak of a "philosophy of the Renaissance.” JThis does n ot 
mere ly mean t ha t certain t hinkers happened to live during that 
period; it means, rat her, th at thos e thinkers gave philosophical 
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n the ni-ev!tiliniT. intellectiKtl tendencies o£ the age and 


Jhftunderiying a ll differences between various schools and-Lradi- 
tiffliriherc were certain character istic problems common to all 
‘^ios^hers of the Renaissance. The attempt to give a 'edhefSe 
rnnfTiisive d^^ philosop hy of the Renaissance 

IHvStcs considerable difficulty. But the concept, as such, is fruit- 
luFand Ihdis^pensabTe^spe^ when we do not take it for 
granted, but use it as a guiding principle for further research.^ 
Tn the earlier part of the fif teenth certtuLV-WnAid. that in Italy 
there was a rather complex and obscure situation with respect 
to*^ilosophical studies. Most teachers of phifosophy at the 
various universities, such as Bologna, Pavia, and especlallv'Radua. 


developin g a par ticular type of Aristotelianism, which was' 
hy n o mea ns uniform and was to reach its most mature concTusions 
in the sixteenth century. The roots of this Aristote lianism He In the 
l^teenth century, its 'orientation is medical rather than theo- 


o gical, and Its chief interest is in the fields of logic and natural 
^losophy . O n the other hand ..the humanists were writing a 
number of t r eatises a nd dialo gues in the Ciceronian ma nner, 
wKich often dealt with more-or-les s philosophical subjects. The 
Humanists were either men in public office or, more often, 


teachers of grammar - rhetnrir, .and the, classics at the universities , 
as well as in the secondary schools of various cities. They con- 


tinued the traditions of medieval grammar and rhetoric, but they 


received a new impulse and inspiration from Petrarch. Their 


philosophical interest was limited to ethics, political theory, and 
education, hut nf even preMer. rliniigKi indirer.r. importance was 


tEor^il ological study of the ancient thinkers . The humanists 
tended to be slightly amateurish in their philosophical works, 
but in compensation they ^re inclined to give direct expression 
to the modern ideas of the age. The theological writers of the 

• i * 

‘ Burckhardt, Die Kultur der Renaissance in Italien; Baron, “Renaissance 
initalien,” Archiv fuer Kuhargeschichte.XYll (1927), 226-56; XXI (1931), 
95 ff,; Huizinga, “Das Problem der Renaissance,” in Wege der Kulturge- 
ffhichte, pp. 89-139; Kristeller and Randall, “The Study of the Philosophies 
of the Renaissance,” Journal of the History of Ideas, II (1941), 449-^- 
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time represent a third group which has not yet been sufficiently 
investigated. While the authors of the more popular devotional 
literature continued the tradition of medieval Augustinianism, 
the more scientific theologians followed the line of Thomas 
Aquinas or that of Duns Scotus. In the period with which 
we are concerned many of these theologians were partly in- 
fluenced both by the more recent type of Aristotelianism and by 
classical humanism. Most of them were connected with the 
flourishing schools of the various religious orders. Their in- 
fluence in the Italian universities was at first very slight, but it 
increased gradually during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
Since its foundation in t he..fa urteenth c entury, the Jiniversity of 
"Florence, alone, had been a stronghold of the theologians and it 
retained that charac teristic far into the fifteenth century. The 
toreign scholars li ving in Italy during that period rgpr^.n t a 
fbTirth group of philosophical writers. Nicholas of Cusa, probably 
‘ the most vigorous thinker of the fifteenth c entu ry, spent much of 
laterlifeTnTfaly'and'cbuntcd numerous friends and pupils 
among the Italians. Even more important were the Byzantine 
scholars who came to Italy in increasing numbers after 1397. The 
famous polemic between Greek Platonists and Aristotelians took 
place, for the most part, in Italy during the fifteenth century. 
Though the Italians did not take a very active part in this dis- 
cussion, the Byzantine scholars helped to popularize the knowl- 
edge of ancient Greek philosophy through their teaching and 
their writings, a knowledge based on the original text and on 
ancient interpremtions rather than on medieval translations and 
commentaries.® 1 

r?t is agatSst" this background that we must understand the 
Platonic Academy of Florence and the philosophy of its founder 
1 and, leader, Marsilio Ficino. In so far as Ficino attempted to cx- 

the hu manists i n a strictly specul ative 

® I am at present engaged in research on the teaching of philosophy in 
the Italian universities during the Renaissance. 
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which goes back to Suiseth’s Calculationes, appear in the doc- 
trine of the “primum in aliquo genere.” The polemic against 
Averroism, as developed in the fifteenth book of the Theologiof 
Platonica, shows his acquaintance with the teachings of his op- 
ponents. Elsewhye he quotes Aristotle and the Arabic Aristot e- 
lians with great respect, and he never launched a general attac k 
againsr ATistofelianism or s cho l asticism', as so many humanists 
'"didl® Some'of Ficino’s earliest works are largely Aristotelian an^ 
'scholastic in form and content and are written in the typical 
form of “Quaestioncs,” His principal work, the Theologia Pla~ 
tonka, preserves the form of a “Summa de immortalitate ani- 
morum” and follows throughout the scholastic method of dem- 
onstration, enumerating many successive arguments for or against 
a given statement. Certain important concepts, such as “essentia" 
and “esse,” “perfectio,” and “hierarcKjTbf "being,” ■a'fe~dwlved 
directly from the Scholastics, while ofherTmportant itre6fies,''such 
as the “primum in aliquo genere" and~thg ^‘Sippetitus naturalis,^ 
clearly cdhtaTn scholastic elements. HeTTce we may conclude that 
Ficino owed to huManUtn his licerary~lorm a nd his pref erence 
'for certain problems; to medieval Aristotelianism his_ mciaphysji 
cal te r minology and hi s logical method of argumentati on.^ 

' I Iti e: influences which Ficino felt from" the Aristotelian phi 
losophers of his lime were apparently strengthened by, and com 
bined with, theological influences. A reliable tradition mentions 


St . Antoninus, the famous Thomist. as one who exerted a per - 
sonal influence on Ficino in his youth. In any case, the influence 
"of Thomas Aquinas and of Augustine is very strong in 'Ficlno’s 
wor'k, and we arc inclined to attribute this to the theological 


environment at Florence. Many metaph ysical statements nnd- ar- 
'guments show a close relationship to Thomas, especially to hi s 
Summa contra Gentiles. Even more profound is the influence 


*Cf. Garin, “Recenti interpretazioni di Marsilio Ficino," Giorn. cnt., 
XXI (1940), 307- 

1' * See my article “Florentine Platonism and Its Relations with Humanism 
(and Scholasticism," Church History, VIII (1939), 201 ff. 
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of Augustine, from whose works Ficino quotes entire pages. 
Augustine is Ficino ’s guide and model in his attempt to r e c o n - 
7 ilp Platonism, with Chris tianity. Many of Ficino’s shorter trea- 
tisSare Augustinian in style. His emphasis on the relation be- 
tween the Soul and God is also due to Augustinian inspiration.^ 
jpj^ijio mentions Nicholas of Cusa in one letter, but the^e vi- 
dence of a direct philosophical relationship is not very clear. It is 
p nwih le that Ficino 's theory of the infinity oF'fEe' Hu man mind 
tnavliive bee n deri^^d from Cusa. Of much greater impottance. 
was~ the work ot thp Byzantine P latnnists- p.cpprinlly- nf -PlpfKn. 

jpicino tells_usJji.jJie-Ereface-t&-his- translation- of Plotinus . .that! 
Pletho’s lectures given at Florence in 1438 inspired Cosimo de’ 
MedTci witlr~~tlir'idga ~of~f otinding the~Pra'tonic Academ y. We' 
cannot doubt that Pletho’s personal appearance left some traces 
in Florence. Yet his direct influence on Ficino is less tangible' 
than the quoted statement suggests. Ficino was still a child when 


Pletho came to Florence. By the time he had entered into cor- 
respondence with Plctho^ pupfl BessjEion.IFrclnorK ad'inma d^ 
claBbraFed his own philo sophy. There is also a basic differenc e 
*^ctween Pletho 's posi tion and that of Ficino. Pletho was pri - 
’ihafilyl political reformer, using Platonic philosophy to copibat 
“Christian theology and t o give an allegorical interpretation oF 
ancient Greek mythology, h'ic ino was not interested in politica l 
prob lems .and , alw.ay.s.. so.ughL.to maimain-harmony. ..betwee n the 
Tlatbniic philosophy and t he Ch ristian dogma. However, Ficino 
oBvioSsIv derived at least one... characte ristic idea from Pletho — 
the idea of an ancient traditio n pf p.igan rhenlngy tha t Jed di- 
recdy from Zoroaster. Herme s Trismeg ist us, Orpheus, and Py - ’ 
thagoras t o Pla t o and his fol lowersJl 

'On Ficino and Thomas cf. Taylor, Thought and Expression in the 
Sixteenth Century, II, 273 ff. On Ficino and Augustine cf. my article 
"Augustine and the Renaissance,” International Science, I (1941), yff. 

'On Zoroaster see Kieszkowski, Studi sul Platonisino del rinascimento 
in Italia, pp. 1131!. On the Herraetics see my article "Marsilio Ficino e 
Lodovico Lazzarelli,” Annali della R. Scuola Normole Superiore di Pisa, 
Ser.II,VII (1938), 237 ff. 
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^ final important factor for Ficino’s doctrine was, of course, his 
direct contact with Plato and the ancient Neoplatonists, whom 
he studied and translated. Many of his central concepts are de- 
rived direcdy from those ancient sources, for example, the theory 
of Ideas, the hierarchical scries of forms, and the concept of Soul 
and of its ascent to God. It would, however, be a mistake to say 
that Ficino’s Platonism is a mere repetition of Plotinus or of other 
Neoplatonists. Many factors render this impossible: among 


others, the great span • of intervening time, the medieval and 


IS own quality 


as a thinker of wide interests and of remarkable speculative 


orce. Ficino did not repeat Platonic theories just because he 


translated Plato and Plotinus. As his early tracts show clearly, he 


was rather led to study and to translate these thinkers be cause he 
•bad nrst hrrnme interested in their ideas, in restatinp- their 


tliought he could not fail to combine it with the orig inal im- 
pulses of his own philosophy .\ 

" The basic tacts of Ficinas biography may be easily sum- 
marized. He was born on October 19, 1433, in Figline, near 
Florence, the eldest son of a physician called Diotifcci. Of his 
youth and early studies we know very little. It is probable that’ 
he studied grammar in one of the public or monastic schools in 
Florence and later philosophy and medicine, with perhaps also 
some Latin and theology, at the university of Florence. There is a 
tradition that he studied at Bologna, but this is not supported by 
sufScicnt evidence. Aboyt the year 1456, at a time when he had 
already written his first philosophical treatises, he took up the 
''study of Greek in order to become acquainted with the sources 
I of ancient philosophy. His relations with Cosimo de’ Medici, 
j which date from 1452, took a decisive turn in 1462, when Cosimo 
i bestowed on him a grant of a villa at Careggi, near Florence, at 
\the same time placing several Greek manuscripts at his disposal, 

I with the understanding that he would dedicate himself to the 
interpretation and teaching of Platonic philosophy. This was the 
prigin of the Platonic Academy. Ficino spent the rest of his life 
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teaching and writing, remaining constantly in close relation 
with the Medicis and their circle. In 1473 he turned priest, and 
he received several benefices. In 1487 he became a canon of the 
Cathedral of Florence. After the death of Lorenzo de’ Medici 
(1492) and the expulsion of the Medici from Florence (1494) 
Ficino retired to the country. Although at first an admirer of 
Savonarola, he became increasingly bitter about political condi- 
tions in Florence. He died on October i, 1499.'' 

The earliest works of Ficino must be attributed to 1454. A 
number of treatises written between 1454 and 1462 are preserved. 
They show the various influences which he underwent in that 
period of formation: the traditional Aristotelianism of the 
Schools, some eclectic knowledge of ancient philosophy derived 
from Cicero, traces of Epicureanism derived from Lucretius, and 
of Platonism based on Augustine and other Latin writers. It 
would be interesting to reconstruct more carefully his early 
philosophical development on the basis' of those treatises. That 
task is made difficult by the fact thaF the major work of that 
early period, the Institutiones ad Platonicam disciplinam (1456)) 
has been lost. In 1463 Ficino finished the translation of the im- 
portant Corpus Hermeticum. In the same year he began his 
Latin version of Plato’s works, the first complete translation of all 
the dialogues into an occidental language. At the time of Co- 
simo’s death, in 1464, Ficino had translated ten dialogues, com- 
pleting his work under Piero about the year 1468. He then wrote 
his commentaries on Plato’s Symposium and Philebus in 1469, 
and between 1469 and 1474 his principal philosophical work, the 
Theologia Platonica, in eighteen books. In 1474 he wrote his 
theological work, De Christiana religione. The following years 
were dedicated to the writing of numerous small treatises, now 
inserted among his letters, and to the revision of the Theologia 

^The standard work for Ficino’s biography is Arnaldo della Torre’s 
Storia deW Accademia Platonica di Firenze. A few corrections are found 
in my article “Per la biografia di Marsilio Ficino,” Civilth modema, X 
(1938), 277 ff. 
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and of the Plato translation, works which were printed in 1482 
and 1484, respectively. From 1484 to 1492 he worked on his 
translation of Plotinus and wrote his commentaries on that 
author. In 1488 he made translations of Porphyry, Proclus, and 
other Neoplatonic sources, and in 1489 he wrote his medical 
work, De vita. His translation of Dionysius the Areopagite was 
completed in 1492. His letters were collected and printed in 1495, 
his commentaries on Plato in 1496. The incomplete commentary 
on St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans seems to be the latest of 
Ficino’s extant works.® 

/^Ficino was never connected as a teacher with the University of 
Florence, but he gave many public lectures in the city. The foun- 
dation of the Florentine Academy must be dated from the year 
1462, when he took possession of his villa at Careggi, which he 
used to call his “Academia.” There he held private lectur es and 
seminars in which he dealt c hiefly with the interpretation of 
Plato and "Plotinus, not neglecting the direct discussion of meta- 
pfiysi cal and theological pr oblems. 'I'here, too, he received for- 
"clgn visitors and held informal discussions with his friends. His 
famous Platonic symposia reveal a characteristic combination of 
soci al intercourse and pRlloSonhical teaching, ihere was no d is- 
"ti nction between F ici no’s doctrine and the doctrine of the Acad- 
Ffriy; thf. Aradpmy was merely the circle of persons in wh ich 
and throj iah -whi'ih Firing’ s doctrine was diffuse d. Among hi s 
friends onl y Pico della Mirandola was a philosopher wi th-an in- 
de pendent standp oint. Among his pupils only two produced 
philosophical works: Alamann o Donati and Francesco da Diac- 
ceto, the latter continuing the Platonic tradition at Florence in the 
sixteenth century. Lorenzo de’ Medici, Cristoforo Landino, and 
many others also were profoundly influenced by Ficino’s teach- 
ing. It is, perhaps, not too much to say that all of educated 
Florence in the second half of the fifteenth century came under 

® The list and chronology of Ficino’s works is given in my Supplemevtum 
Ficiniattum, I, Ixxvii-clxvii. 
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;he intellectual influence of Ficino’s Academy. Through his 
writings and his correspondence he was in touch with other 
Italian centers, such as Rome and Venice, his relations extending 
ilso to Germany, France, Belgium, Poland, and Hungary. 
Ficino’s influence survived his death and the dissolution of his 
Academy. His works were reprinted and studied throughout the 
sixteenth century. In Florence, and later in Pisa, a local tradition 
of Platonic philosophy flourished over a long period of time. 
Other philosophers, such as Patrizi, Bruno, and Campanella, 
were strongly influenced by Ficino’s Platonism. The treatises on 
immortality written by the Aristotelians of the sixteenth century 
made constant reference to Ficino’s arguments. His concept of 
natural religion may well have had some bearing on the theo- 
logical discussions of the period of the Reformation. The traces 
of his theory of love appear in many poets, from Lorenzo to 
Michelangelo, and in the extensive literature of the “Trattati 
d’amore,” which includes Bembo’s Asolani, Castiglione’s Courtier, 
and the prose works of Torquato Tasso. Outside Italy the in- 
fluence of Florentine Platonism was specially persistent in France, 
the main centers of this influence being Lefevre d’Etaples and his 
group, including Symphorien Champier, the humanists and poets 
of Lyons, and Marguerite de Navarre and her circle. In Eng- 
land, lohn Colet shows some trace of Ficino’s Platonism. Ru t the 
Platon ic trend, pr obably transmitted through French chan nels, 
becom es more tangible toward the end of the sixteenth century. 
Jn poets such as Spenser. T he Cambridge Platonists, whose 
activ ity extends far into the seventeenth century, carry on thes^. 
philosophical tradition of the Florentines. Bnr jai th the sevenr 
teenth century a new epoch in the history of science and ohiloso.- 
phy begins, and the direct influence of Florentine Platonism as of . 
inost Renaissance philosophy tends to disappe ar. However, Ficino 
continued to exercise a subtle and anonymous influence through 
his translations and commentaries, which were still reprinted 
and widely read. Everyone who read Plato and Plotinus in Latin 
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absorbed, along with the ideas of these a nc ient thin ke rs, many 
id eas that actually belonged to their Renaissance interp re ter. In 
'this form Ficino’s influence continued at least up to the end of 
the eighteenth century. It was not until the nineteenth century that 
his translations were definitely replaced by other versions in mod- 
ern languages. They were, however, still being reprinted as late 
as 1840. Since that date he has been buried in the apparatus criti- 
cus of modern editions of Plotinus. Further research will doubt- 
less throw more light on many of these influences, and it is this 
broad historical perspective that increases our interest in a genu- 
ine u nderstanding of Ficino’s own doctrine.**! 

V W e have touched on the basic historical facts concerning the 
origin, development, and influence of Ficino’s Platonism. There 
is, however, another problem which is in a certain sense even 
more important : What was Ficino’s own idea of his histor ical 
position, and how did he underst and the “Renais sance of !^ato- 
jiismi’” I n developing this problem we shall not only benrom- 
pleting our historical considerations, we shall be making a first 
approach to Ficino’s own thought. 

^The term “Renaissance" as it is used to designate a certain 
'historical period is purely of modern origin. Yet not only does it 
describe quite accurately an intellectual movement which took 
place during that period, it also expresses an idea present in the 
minds of the writers of the period itself. In varied phrases they 
mention a “renewal" of arts and learning (either hoped for or 

® For the Academy and Ficino's friends see Della Torre, op. cit. For Pico 
• see Garin, Giovanni Pico della Mirandola; Anagnine, G. Pico della Miran- 
dola; Kibre, The Library of Pico della Mirandola; Dulles, Princeps eon- 
cordiae; Cassirer, “Giovanni Pico della Mirandola," fournal of the History 
of Ideas, III (1942), 123-44; 319-46; Alamanno Donati's tract De intellectus 
voluntatisque exccllentia was published by Lamberto Borghi, La Bibliofilia, 
XLII (1940), 108 ff. I am working on an edition of the unpublished works 
of Francesco da Diacceto. On Lorenzo de'Medici see Buck, Der Platonismus 
in den Dichtungen Lorenso de" Medicis, and my review in Giornale critico 
della filosofia italiana, XIX (1938), 1491!. Cristoforo Landino’s poems were 
recently published by Alessandro Perosa (Florence, 1939). On Ficino’s 
influence in France see Moench, Die italienische Platonrenaissance. See also 
Robb, Neoplatonism of the Italian Renaissance. 
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already accomplished).^® Referring to his translation of Herod- 
ianus, Poliziano uses a phrase that was already common when 
he mentions a "revival” of historiography, and again, speaking 
of painting that had become extinct, he says that it was “brought 
to hfe again” by Giotto.^^ The idea of a “rebirth” of arts and 
human institutions as a whole means that a period, conscious of 
its own value, has detached itself from a preceding age of decline 
and has attached itself to a more distant past of recognized per- 
fection— in other words, to classical antiquity. This is the origin 
of the conventional division in history between antiquity, the 
Middle Ages, and the modern period. Only in part, however, can 
the movement be called a “revival of classical antiquity" (the 
title of a well-known book), particularly if by that term wc 
understand merely the rediscovery of ancient writings, monu- 
ments, and historical data. It is a desire for original creation that 
sends us to antiquity as a model to be imitated, and only when 
studied as a stimulus to imitation do ancient remains acquire a 
real interest. This motive was clearly expressed by Poliziano in 
his letter to Paolo Cortesi and also in his Preface to Statius’ 
SylvaeP Later Winckelmann was to hold the same view, though 
under entirely different circumstances.^® It would be more ac- 
curate, therefore, and more in accord with contemporary asser- 
tions to speak of a “rebirth of the arts guided by antiquity.” As 
Burdach’s researches demonstrate, this idea of “rebirth” (as well 
as the idea of “reformation”) is derived from certain religious 
notions of the Middle Ages that referred originally to a personal 
and individual regeneration and were later applied to the arts 
and to social institutions. In the light of this origin “rebirth” is 

,,,, ^“For this humanistic self-interpretation see the large documentation 
■ I given by Ferguson, “Humanist Views of the Renaissance," American His- 
,\torlcal Review, XLV (1939), iff. 

“historiae renatae,” “per quem pictura extincta revixit” {Opera, Ba- 
sileae, 1553. p. 631). 

Poliziano, Opera, pp. 113 f., 493 ff. 

^•See his “Gedanken fiber die Nachahmung der griechischen Werke 
in der Malerei und Bildhauerkunst," Kleine Schriften md Briefe, 1 , 59- 

105. 
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understood, not as a mere repetition of the former life, but as a 
resumption of that life on a higher Icvel.*^ 

IT As to Burdach’s results, we must call attention to the fact that 
inTTcino also we find the religious idea of rebirth in its original 
and personal significance,^® as well as in its application to social 
conditions.^® Of particular interest on this point is Ficino’s own 
statement that he “was born of his father, but reborn of Cosimo 
de’ Medici, who consecrated him to the divine Plato.’’ How- 
ever, this religious concept of rebirth is not central in his thought, 
and in these examples there is apparently no direct connection 
with the historical concept of the rebirth of the arts. Yet there are 
other assertions in Ficino that make it quite clear that he was 
acquainted with this historical concept and made use of it even 
in judging his own life work. For example, he characterizes his 
translation as a “rebirth” or “resurrection” of Plato and calls his 
own doctrine and school a resurrection of the ancient Academy.^® 
In a like sense Poliziano praises Ficino, who “more fortunate 
than Orpheus, brought back to life the true Eurydicc, in other 
words, Platonic wisdom.”®® Here we arc close to the concept 
that the rebirth of Platonic philosophy is part of the universal 
revival of the arts, an idea clearly expressed by Ficino himself in 
his letter to Paul us Middelburgcnsis. 

Our century [he says], like a golden age, restored to light the liberal 
arts that were nearly extinct: grammar, poetry, rhetoric, painting, 
sculpture, architecture, music, the ancient performance of songs with 
the Orphic lyre, and all that in Florence. And accomplishing what had 

^•‘Burdach, Reformation, Renaissance, Humanismus, ad cd., Part I: Sinn 
und Ursprung der Worte Renaissance und Reformation. 

Op. om., pp. 6ii, 1523, ^^Ibid., pp. 559, 1031. Op. am., p. 493. 

. . dum Plato quasi renasceretur” (Op. om., p. 1537) ; . resur- 

genti Platoni” (iforf., p. 948); . . in suscitando Platone" {iUd., p. 918). 

"Antiquam Academiam resurgentem" (Op. om., p. 909). 

^““Marsilio Ficino Florentino cuius longe felicior quam Thracensls 
Orphei cithara veram ni fallor Eurydicem hoc est atnpUssitni iudicii Pla- 
tonicam sapientiatn revocavit ab inferis" {Opera, p. 310). The allegorical 
explanation of the name Eurydicc occurs also in Ficino (Op. om., p. 918). 
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' been revered among the ancients, but almost forgotten since, it united 
wisdom with eloquence and prudence with military arts as exempli- 
fied . . • particularly in Frederic, Duke of Urbino. . . . And in you, 
oh, Paul, it seems to have perfected astronomy. And in Florence it 
restored the Platonic doctrine from darkness to light,*’- 

Ficino is evidently convinced that he is doing for Platonic phi- 
losophy what, in the opinion of his contemporaries, Giotto had 
already done for painting and Dante for poetry. The Platonism 
of the Renaissance was really conceived as a genuine renaissance 
of Platonism, i n other words, Ficino*s Platonism is nnr a philn- 
sophical conception that just happened to appear during Ae 
^^riod of the Kenais sancc, it is, so to speak, the Renaissance b^ - 
ramc philosophical — in other words, the philosophic al expression 
and manifestation of its leading idea. 

philosophical ideas which may be considered the real con- 
tent of Ficino's Platonism will be made apparent during the 
course of our study . Here, howeve r, we mu^ paus e and ask ou r- 
selves by what right and in what se nse Ficino chose to attach 
himself to ancient Platonism in par ticular, ^mong the various 
trends of philosophical tradition, and sought to hf ing abouF a 
j-evival of thaLP latoBism. At first we may answer that from the 
beginning of Renaissance humanism some philosophical writings 
of the Greeks had gradually become better known, along with 
many other works of ancient literature. In this process the hu- 
manists emphasized, not so much the internal unity of ancient 
philosophy, as the differences between the four major schools 
that had developed in the Hellenistic age. Just as the humanists 
sought to imitate ancient models in every field, so in that period 
all those philosophical schools found new followers. Ficino’s 
adherence to the Platonic school, therefore, appears to be merely 
a personal preference, a supposition confirmed by some of his 
earlier works in which he limits himself to reporting the positions 

*’ “Florentiae quinetiam Platonicam disciplinam in lucem e tenebris 
revocavit" (Op. om., p. 944). 
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o£ all four schools,*^ In his later development, however, Ficino 
tends to give a more picfound and also more independent foun- 
dation to his Platonism( 

(The scholastic theology of the Middle Ages sought to confirm 
doctrines based on the ecclesiastical tradition, in other words, on 
the “auctoritas” of the Bible and of the church fathers, by 'means 
of “rati o,” that is, of philp.i;f'phic^l_re flection. Fk ino, 

who was himself a convinced Christian and wished to avoid any 
scandal in the Church, found himself confronted with a similar 
task. “1 believe,” he says in the Preface to his Theologia Platonica, 
“and this belief is not fallacious, that divine Providence has de- 
cided that the perverse minds of many persons who do not easily 
yield to the authority of the divine law alone, should be satisfied 
at least by Platonic arguments that are brought to the aid of re- 
ligion.”®® In this way he consciously compares the “rationes 
platonicae,” or as he says elsewhere, the “ratio platonica" with 
the authority of the divine law. Ficino here replaces Aristotle, 
who prevailed in the preceding period, with Plato (a choice 
made possible only through the recently acquired knowledge of 
ancient literature), basing his decision on the agreement between 
the Platonic do ctrine and the Christian religion and on the judg- 
jnent of StTAugu^ine and of the other church fa thers. "Confid- 
ing in them," he writes to the Archbishop of Amalfi, “I thought 
it worth while— it being necessary to philosophize— to philoso- 
phize rather in the Academy,” in other words, in the Platpaic 
tradition.®* It is significant that the. medieval principle of^Jmt^’ 

«“De voluptate” (Op. o>b.. pp. 986 ff.). “De Quatuor Seeds PhUoso- 
phorum" (Suppl,, II, yff.). The Platonic tendency in Ficino, which ap- 
peared in the lost Institutiones ad Flatonicam disciplinom (see Op. om., 
p. 929) and in some other early tracts (see my article in Church History, 
VIII [1939], 201 ff.) did not prevent him from being influenced by the Epi- 
cureanism of Lucretius, as we can see from some of his early and hitherto 
unknown letters (Suppl., II, 81 fl.). On Ficino's Epicureanism sec also 
Gabotto, L’epicureismo di Marsilio Ficino," Rivista di filosoiia scientifica, 
X [1891], 428 ff.). , 

»» Op. om., p. 78; Cf. ibid,, p, 855. Ibid., p. 930. *' Ibid., p.\855. 
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in general appears in Ficino with the special qualification o£ 
“ratio platonica.” In this way Plato’s name is identified with in- 
dependent philosophical consideration and the difference between 
“ratio” and “auctoritas” is repeated within the field of “ratio” it- 
self. Ficino therefore says of the Neoplatonists (and not inci- 
dentally) that “they rely mainly on two principles, their own 
reason and Platonic authority." And in a letter to Johannes 
Pannonius he writes that “divine Providence at present supports 
the Christian religion with philosophical authority and reason.” 
Plato’s authority thus acquires for Ficino a value similar to that 
of the Bible, and in one place he uses the characteristic expres- 
sion: “the Platonic doctrine is related to divine law ... as the 
moon to the sun." ^ 

I It is obvious that“Ficino’s conviction of the truth of the Pla- 
taftic doctrine excludes, in his opinion, any basic contrast be- 
tween the authority of the doctrine and his own opinion. On the 
Other hand, however, it is important to note his effort to give a 
f historical explanation concerning the authority of Plato and the 
Platonists and his. judgment of their relation to the Christian 
j tradition in particular. To Ficino, Plato is not only an admirable 
philosophical thinker, he is also the exponent and perfecter of an 
old tradition of “theology." The writings attributed to the ancient 
wise men and now recognized by modern criticism as the apoc- 
ryphal products of a later period arc for Ficino authentic testi- 
mony of that venerable tradition. 

Mercurius Trismegistus [he writes in the Preface to his translation of 
the Corpus Hermeticum] was the first philosopher to raise himself 
above physics and mathematics to the contemplation of the divine. ... 
Therefore he was considered the original founder of theology. Orpheus 
followed him and held second place in ancient theology, Aglaophemus 
was initiated into the Orphic mysteries. Aglaophemus’ successor in 
theology was Pythagoras, and his pupil was Philolaus, the master of 

“ “. . . ratiooe propria ct authoritatc platonica” (ibid., p. 393). 

" ". . . authoritate rationeque philosophica" {ibid., p. 872). 

^^Ibid., p. 855; cf. Dress, Die Mysli^ det Marsilia Ficino, pp. 4f., gff. 
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our divine Plato. So six theologians, in wonderful order, formed a 
unique and coherent succession in ancient theology, beginning with 
Mercurius and ending with the divine Plato.®“ 

The same series reappears in Ficino’s later writings, with the sole 
difference that Zoroaster is inserted at the beginning and Philo- 
laus omitted at the end.*® The great value ot this tradition is de- 
rived from its supposed antiquity, an ancestor of Mercurius being 
by some authorities said to have been a contemporary of Moses. 
In this way the tradition is not far removed from the Biblical 
tradition.®^ 

^This theology is, moreover, an esoteric doctrine, and in this we 
recognize another indication of its divine origin. “The ancient 
theologians covered all the sacred mysteries of divine things 
with poetic veils, that they might not be diffused among profane 
people.”®® Though the series of ancient theologians ends with 
Plato, it is continued in the scries of the Platonic schools of 
antiquity. 

The multitude of Platonic interpreters was divided into six ‘^ademies,” 
three in Athens and three abroad. In Athens the oldest flourished 
under Xenocrates, the next under Arcesilaus, and the last. under 
Carneades, Among foreign academies the Egyptian under Ammonius, 
the Roman under Plotinus, the Lycian under Proclus.*® 

With Proclus’ school the continuous tradition, reaching back to 
Plato and even further to Zoroaster and Trismegistus, was 
broken for the first time. However, in the succeeding centuries 
there were still a few scattered traces and effects of the Platonic 
tradition. These Ficino investigated in part and with great care. 
From the Byzantines he translated Psellus,®* and he commented 
on Nicolaus of Mcthonc.®® He recommends for their Platonic 

Op. om., p. 1836. For the Platonic tradition see Saitta, La di 

Marsilio Ftano, pp. 58 f.; Cassirer, Individiwm und Kosmos in der Vhi- 
losophle der Renmssance, pp, a f.; Dress, op. cit., pp, 5 f, 

““ Op. om., pp. 386, Syt; cf. p. 156. 

^^Ibid., p. 1836. ibid., p. 386; cf. p. 871. 

^^Ibid., p. 386. ^lUd., pp. 193911. 

““Cf. ibid., p. 1171 (not preserved). 
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tendency Avicebron, Alfarabi, and Avicenna, among the Ara- 
bic and Hebrew philosophers of the Middle Ages, and among the 
Scholastics, Henry of Ghent and Duns Scotus. Among the 
thinkers close to his own period he mentions Pletho only inci- 
dentally,®^ and he praises more explicitly the Platonism of Bcs- 
sarion and Cusanus.®® Ficino also quotes Dante and Guido 
Cavalcanti as Platonists.®* However, calling himself a rencwer 
of Platonism, he sought to attach himself directly to the tradi- 
tion of ancient Platonism. So Ficino’s celebration of Plato’s birth- 
day in the circle of his “Academy”^® — the first time since the 
days of Plotinus and Porphyry — ^after an interval of 1200 years, 
acquired a symbolic significance. Working to spread the Platonic 
philosophy among his contemporaries by his writings, by his 
translations, and by his personal activity, he tried to bring back 
ancient and divine truth to its eternal destination.*^ 

/ though Platonic philosophy has its own authority and tr adi- 
tion, it i s in no way opposed to Christian doctrine and traditi on. 
’More than any other system it is able to give Christian doctrine 
a ptulosoprtical confirmation. TKc Platonic doctrine is a religious 
philosophy.'*'^ It gu arantees the accord brtween~^ilbsophY a nd 
religio n and may therefore even be called “theology," as t he title 
ot Ficino's principal work indicates. A s to the intimate affinity of 
jPlatonism with the Mosaic and the Christian doctrines, Ficino 
quotes Numenius and Augustine again and again,*® even writing 
two small tracts to prove the agreement between the Mosaic and 
the Platonic doctrines and between the Socratic and the Chris- 
tian conduct of life.** He considers “religious philosophers” such 
as Pythagoras, Socrates, a nd Plato precursors of Christianity ag d 

"allows them a share in eterhal salvation, along with the prophets 

\ 

V ^opiatonem redolent {ibid., p. 899). Ibid., pp, 327, 1049. 

^^Ibid., pp. 616 f., 899; see also Suppl., I, 35. Cf. Klibansky, The Con- 
tinuity of the Platonic Tradition during the Middle Ages (London, 1939), 

pp. 42 ff. 

Suppl., II, 1841.; Op, out., pp. 1355 f.; see also Suppl., II, 257. 

Op. om., pp. 1320 f. *1 Cf. ibid., p, 883. 

‘^^Ibid., p. 871 (“pia philosophia”) ; cf. Cassirer, op. cit., p. 65. 

*• Op. om., pp. 855, 769, et passim. « Ibid., pp. 866 ff. 
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o£ the Old Testament.'*® In ^e same sense he assigns to Platonic 
philosophy the task-aiiurtbetingjeligion aHd-oL6riagias_rn£n 
bade to the Christian faith.'*® Anyo ne who has had a philosoph- 
"TcaTeducatiM and as a result is wont to follow reason alone, can 
find the way to religion and to eternal salvation only through a 
religious philosophy, in other words, through Platonic reason 
(ratio olatonica) . Along with and in accord with the Christian 
tradition, therefore, the Platonic tradition fulfills a mission neces- 
sary to the divine scheme of world history. As a follow er and re- 
"newer of that tradition Ficino does not hesitate to consider hfirP;"" 
’"self an instrument o f divine Providenc e. 

We must not think [he writes to Johannes Pannonius] that the subtle 
and philosophical minds of men can ever be gradually enticed and led 
to the perfect religion by any lure other than a philosophical one. For 
subtle minds trust themselves only to reason, and if they receive re- 
ligion from a religious philosopher, at once and of their own volition 
they recognize religion in general and from there pass more readily to 
the best species of religion included in that genus. It was, therefore, by 
the will of divine Providence, which leads all men unto itself ad- 
mirably as befits the nature of each particular individual, that a re- 
ligious philosophy arose among the Persians under Zoroaster and like- 
wise among the Egyptians under Trismegistus, that it was then nursed 
by the Thracians under Orpheus and Aglaophemus, to be later de- 
veloped among the Greeks and Italians under Pythagoras and finally 
perfected in Athens under the divine Plato. , . . The whole world 
is now in the hands of the Peripatetics and is divided mainly into two 
sects, Alexandrists and Averroists. Both deny any form of religion. If 
anyone think to desuroy by the simple preaching of faith an impiety so 
diBused among men and defended by such subtle minds, he will soon 
be refuted by the results. Stronger measures are needed; either divine 
miracles manifested on all sides or at least a philosophical religion to 
which philosophers will listen more readily and which will some day 
succeed in convincing them. But in these times it pleases divine 
Providence to confirm religion in general by philosophical authority 

Ibid., p, 806; Suppl., I, ra ff. 

Op. am., p, 930J cf. Anichini, Uumanesimo e il problema della sal- 
pezza in Marsilio Ficino, p. 36. 
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and reason until, on a day already predestined, it will confirm the true 
religion, as in other times, by miracles wrought among all peoples.^^ 

From the above passages it is obvious that Ficino strove to giv e 
an historical perspective and meaning to his life work, viewing 
it in a broad historical context. To this end he combined the his - 
torical ideas of the Renaissance and those of the Middle Ages. 
The renewal of Platonic philosophy is. on the one hand, part of 
the general rebirth of human arts and insfimrinne On i-h° n''h»’~ 
it is intend ed to lead men to salvation in accordance with the 
Christian religion and so to serve as a necessary instrument f or 
t he eternal plan of divine Providence. j 

Op. om., pp, 871 f. See Dress, op. cit., pp. ii IT. The quoted sentences 
are in most part repeated literally in the Preface to the translation of 
Plotinus (Op. om., p. 1537). Since the letter to Pannonius must be dated 
1484, the division of Aristotelians into Alexandrists and Averroists must 
belong to that period. We can therefore hardly make Pomponazzi, who 
was born in 146a, responsible for this division, as does Ueberweg (III 
flatbed., 1924,1,22). 





Part Two 

BEING AND THE UNIVERSE 




iTn his principal work, the Theologia Platonica, Ficino sets forth 
philosophical doctrine of Platonism as a whole. The subject 
matter is not divided systematically, as might be expected, but 
proceeds with a succession of formal arguments, applying, so to 
speak, on a large scale the medieval form of disputation which 
seeks t^'^tabllsF a~ proposed' thesiThy a sefies of independenr 
pfbofs.~Th e the^ of the whole work is the immortality of the 
*Soul, as the .■iubtitle indicates. After a general consideration of the 
*degrces of Being (Books I-IV), the argument proper is developed 
through the successive stages of rationes communes (Book V), 
argumentationes propriae (Books VI-XII), signa (Books XIII- 
XIV), and solutiones quaestionum (Books XV-XVIII).^ The 
same form of exposition employed in the composition of the work 
as a whole is repeated in each section, book, and chapter. Any free 
development of broad considerations is rare: on the contrary, 
throughout we find groups of closely related arguments, cither 
connected according to logical rules or set without connection 

Z fter the other. 1 

a result of^is procedure the several philosophical doc- 
do not appear in their direct form, but arc modified to 
suit the particular ends of the argument. Repetitions and in- 
consistencies are consequently more difficult than usual to avoid. 
The form of the arguments being anything but convincing to 


^ See pp. 79, 156, 284, 326, 424. Matthias Meier {op. cit., p. 237) is wrong 
in stating that the first five books of the Theologia Platonica explain Ficino’s 
own system, while the remaining thirteen books are devoted to criticism of 
the opinions of other writers. Fusino (p. 510) is equally wrong in asserting 
that Books IX-XII are dedicated to the "divine mind." Toffanin (Storia 
dell'umanesimo, p. 212) affirms that thirteen out of eighteen books are 
dedicated to the polemic against Averroism {sic). Actually, this is true only 
of the fifteenth book. Montano {La Rinascita, No. ii, p. ySn), apparently 
following Toffanin, also asserts that the polemic against Averroism occupies 
tlie greater part of the Theologia Platonica. 
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the modern reader, the philosophical content of the doctrines be- 
comes equally doubtful. The interpreter must therefore try to 
separate the positions themselves from their logical framework 
and to explain the inconsistencies between various statements by 
recurring to certain more fundamental ideas. In justification of 
this method one may cite the author’s own procedure. For the 
thesis of immortality in the Theologia Platonica is really no more 
than a guiding principle that is lost sight of over long sections. 
Beneath the formal plan of division we can recognize a rational 
distribution of material. Moreover, whole arguments are re- 
peated almost word for word in other works of Ficino that do 
not deal with immortality and do not follow the scholastic 
method of formal proof. In Ficino, however, the form of argu- 
ment is not merely an external cloak that can be arbitrarily re- 
moved from its philosophical content; it expresses his own 
method of thinking and cannot be separated from it. “All 
speech," he has said somewhere, “and even all action in life and 
all consideration is nothing but a process of reasoning.” - To under- 
stand Ficino’s ideas, therefore, we must first take into account 
their particular logical form and connection . But on examinin g 
more closely those f orms o f argumentation that seem at first 
"glance particularly stran ge, we find that they arise, not from an y 
sophis try or dishonesty in the author or from any lack of training 
or acuteness on his part, but rather from definite ontological 
premises, fro m which they derive their 'certamtjT'a'fl'd'" thro ugh 
which they stand or fall. It is therefore the primary task of the 
' ensu ing study to analyze the system of Ficino's ontolo^carron 
ceptions with respect to his logical methods. These conce ption! 
are frequently implied rather than explicitly developed. They be 
long in partto the traditional heritage of medteya^hilosopKy 
but inasmuch as~fHejrhave“giveirfDrm and cKi^teristic..str.uctur< 
to Fi cino’s s ystem as a whole they deserve fuller exposition . 


- Op. om., p, 262. 
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THE CONCEPT OF BEING 


jANYTHiNG WE EXPERIENCE Of anything that may become an object 
^ thought may be said to exist, irrespective of whether or not we 
attribute special significance to this assertion and whether we 
assign the character of “Being” to the object itself or to its con- 
cept. The division of philosophy that deals with Being and its 
attribuKs is called ontology. If, therefore, w e would understand 
Ficino’s ontological ideas in their context, we must start with the 
concept of Being as the real basis of all. 

/^he question of Being contains three elements: How is the 
attribute of Being related to the objects and to their other 
attributes.? How are the objects related to each other in respect 
to their Being? What does it mean when we say that the in- 
dividual object exists and is defined as Being? We must therefore 
seek to establish the function, order, and character of Being. 
The general problem hardly admits of an answer, but through 
the three specific questions we may arrive ar an understanding 

of t he concept of Bei ng in Firing 

CThe attribute of Being is- jin the one hand, the most ^iversaU 
and common of all jhe a ttribute s.^ T^is means first mercIy~tK at 
Bang is inherent in all objects in general. The terms “universal” 
and" “common,” howevcT, indicate a~particulaF'Mpect, in othgr 
words, the relgtigir'bgCween a genus and its species o r between a 
species and its in dividuals. This conception of Being appears 
more flcafly In other statements. Speaking of the concepts “ens,” 
“essentia,” and “esse,” for example, Ficino says that everything 


^ “Esse universale" {Op. om., p. 102). “Communissimurn omnium . . . 
esse ipsum" {ibid., p. 370; see also pp. 147, 238). 
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that is, is included under those terms. - In th e ^ame way all 
attributes through which an object receives a certain quality or 
essence arc considered merely as limitations or qualifications of 
Being.* In the process of defining, though t_rise 5 from the lower 
and higher spe cies to the lower and higher genera, arriving ulti- 
"mate ly thro ugh a continual sequence at the concept of Bein£ ' 
from which it ma y des cend again in a converse sequen ce through 
'the^nera to the specie s and individu als/ Being therefore has 
definitely the function of a genus, but is never called a genus— 
an omission that is certainly not accidental. For the Aristotelian- 
Thomistic tradition definitely rejected such a conception and 
replaced it with the theory of the analogia entis. Ficino never 
mentions the analogy of Being, but he certainly took it into 
account in his cautious formulation of the opposite conce^ 

' Through the general attribute of Being even the objects as 
such enter into a definite reciprocal relation and so constitute a 
closed sphere, in other words, the world or nature, in which each 
object has its own definite place. The coexistence of objects in a 
world indicates in the first place a sort of spatial order. Referring 
to the sum of all objects, Ficino therefore uses the characteristic 
term “extent of all Being.” * However, this order is by no means 
spatial in the proper sense, since it includes incorporeal, in other 
words, nonspatial, objects. Rather, the spatial order of corporeal 
objects in a physical world is analogically applied to the order 
.of all objects in an absolute world and so loses its concrete 
character. This spatial conception of the order of Being and the 
ambiguity of the term “world” connected with it were once 
clearly expressed by Ficino himselj^*^ 


® “Sub iis vero ea quae sunt otnnia continentur" p. 217). 

® Ibid., p. 102. 

* See ibid., pp. iga f., aoi, 217, 281, et passim 

° “Totam ends ipsius latitudinem” {ibid., p. 238). “Latitudo" is a tech- 
nical term frequently found in the literature based on Suiseth’s Ccdcula- 
tiones; sec Pomponazzi’s treatise T)e intensione et remissione formarum. 
However, I do not believe that this statement of Ficino refers to that tradi- 
tion. 
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Reason tells us [he says, referring to the divine omnipresence] that 
what we call “everywhere” is nothing more or less than the universal 
nature of things . . . But phantasy, taking the nature of things sim- 
ply as this corporeal machine, declares that what is called “everywhere” 
is nothing but the whole extent of corporeal things.” 

ignificance of Being for 
the highest genera in- 
cluded under Being in its function as the most universal 
attribute. 


/^^inally, if we wish to understand the i 
Uach single object, we must start with 


' The most common of all things, according to the Peripatetics, seems to 
be Being itself. It is divided into two classes: the one exists by itself; 
the other is inherent in something else. The f ormer is substance; the 
latter, attribuK. Substance, again, is either corporeal or incorporeal. In 
like manner, jfffibnte is either ciualttyui ijuatitiry7 we'.’ 

Being is therefore the concept superior to substance and attribute, 
which means conversely: anything that exists is either a thing 
or the attribute of a thing, in other words, existence always in- 
cludes the character of thing or substance. Here the concept of 
“thing,” originally derived from corporeal object!!, is deliberately 
coMcived in such a way as to include incorporeal objects t^ 

IWith these concepts we find ourselves involved in Aristotelian 
oiifology. We are now obliged to show briefly how its principal 
ideas handed down through Scholasticism are employed in 
Ficino’s system. 

As we have seen, the difference between substance ^nd attribute __ 
relates to the most general possibilities of Being, ^hereas sub- 
stance exists by itself and is defined by its “capacity for exist- 
ence,"® the attribute is a property of something else, in other 
words, of a substance, and cannot subsist by itself^ It therefore - 
follows that the world as the sum of subsistent things is composed 
mainly of substances and thus the most universal genera of sub- 
stances, namely, the corporeal and the incorporeal, indicate at 


p. 98; see also Saitta, La filosofia di Marsilio Ficino, pp. 91 £. 
’’Op. om., p. 370. 8 “Sufficientia subsistendi" (jbid., p. 193). 

“ Ibid., p. 370. 
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that is, is included under those terms. - In th e ^ame way all 
attributes through which an object receives a certain quality or 
essence are considered merely as limitations or qualifications of 
Being.® In the process of defining, thought ris es from th e lower 
and high er species to thriower and higher gen era, arrivi ng ulti- 
“mate ly through a continual sequence at the concept of Be ing, 
from which it m ay descen d again in a converse s equen ce through 
the genera to the species and indiyidualsj.* Being therefore has 
definitely the function of a genus, but is never called a genus— 
an omission that is certainly not accidental. For the Aristotelian' 
Thomistic tradition definitely rejected such a conception and 
replaced it with the theory of the analogia entis. Ficino never 
mentions the analogy of Being, but he certainly took it into 
account in his cautious formulation of the opposite conce^, 

■ Through the general attribute of Being even the objects as 
such enter into a definite reciprocal relation and so constitute a 
closed sphere, in other words, the world or nature, in which each 
object has its own definite place. The coexistence of objects in a 
world indicates in the first place a sort of spatial order. Referring 
to the sum of all objects, Ficino therefore uses the characteristic 
term “extent of ail Being.” ® However, this order is by no means 
spatial in the proper sense, since it includes incorporeal, in other 
words, nonspatial, objects. Rather, the spatial order of corporeal 
objects in a physical world is analogically applied to the order 
p£ all objects in an absolute world and so loses its concrete 
character. This spatial conception of the order of Being and the 
ambiguity of the term “world” connected with it were once 
clearly expressed by Ficino himsel^^ 

®“Sub iis vero ea quae sunt omnia continentur" [ibid,, p, ary). 

p. 102. 

*See ibid., pp. 192 f., 201, 217, 281, et passim 

* “Totam entis ipsius latitudtnetn" [ibid,, p. 238). “Latitudo” is a tech- 
nical term frequently found in the literature based on Suiseth's Calcula- 
tiones; see Pomponazzi's treatise De intendone et remission e formaram'. 
However, I do not believe that this siatemcm of Ficino refers to that tradi- 
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Reason tells us [he says, referring to the divine omnipresence] that 
what we call “everywhere” is nothing more or less than the universal 
nature of things . . . But phantasy, taking the nature of things sim- 
ply as this corporeal machine, declares that what is called “everywhere” 
is nothing but the whole extent of corporeal things." 

^^^nally, if we wish to understand the significance of Being for 
each single object, we must start with the highest genera in- 
cluded under Being in its function as the most universal 
attribute. 

The most common of all things, according to the Peripatetics, seems to 
be Being itself. It is divided into two classes: the one exists by itself; 
the other is inherent in something else. The f ormer is substance; the 
; latter, attribute. Substance, again, is either corporeal or incorporeal. In 
[ like manner, ^ftilbute is cliTiei quality ui quaiTfiry7rfrT’ ' 

Being is therefore the concept superior to substance and attribute, 
which means conversely: anything that exists is either a thing 
or the attribute of a thing, in other words, existence always in- 
cludes the character of thing or substance. Here the concept of 
“thing,” originally derived from corporeal objects, is deliberately 
coMcived in such a way as to include incorporeal objects t^ 

[With these concepts we find ourselves involved in Arislmelian 
onEology. We are now obliged to show briefly how its principal 
ideas handed down through Scholasticism are employed in 
Ficino’s system. 

As we have seen, the difference between substanc^nd attribute 
relates to the most general possibilities of Being, ^hereas sub- 
stance exists by itself and is defined by its “capacity for exist- 
ence,”® the attribute is a property of something else, in other 
words, of a substance, and cannot subsist by itself^ It therefore 
follows that the world as the sum of subsistent things is composed 
mainly of substances and thus the most universal genera of sub- 
stances, namely, the corporeal and the incorporeal, indicate at 

“M/rf., p. 98; see also Saitta, La filosofia di Marsilio Ficino, pp. 91 f. 

’ Op. om., p. 370. * “Sufficientia subsistendi” {ibid., p. 193). 

° Ibid., p. 370. 
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die same time partial spheres of the universe itself,*® As to its 
concrete meaning, in Ficino “substance” indicates the species,** 
not the individual. It is therefore the species that determines the 
structure of the world as a whole, as we shall show later on. On 
the other hand, attributes are divided into two groups, according 
to the character of their intrinsic content: the properties of sub- 
stance {proprietates substantiae) are correlated with the concept 
of the substance from the start, while the common qualities 
{qualitates communes) are added to the substance afterwards 
and not of necessity,*“ The division of attributes according to 
their content will be treated, below in connection with the theory 
of categori^ 

liThe concepts of form and matter as first formulated by Aris- 
totle originate in the consideration of a work of art in which 
shape and material may be clearly distinguished. This is shown 
by the recurrent example of the statue. These concepts are thence 
transferred to natural bodies in such a way that every concrete 
attribute is understood as form, while beyond all attributes or 
delimitations there is an undetermined and indefinable material, 
“first matter." So every natural body is composed of form 
and matter ** — ^is generated by their union and is destroyed by 
their separation.*® Matter is above all attributes. It has neither 
quality nor quantity, and the only thing that may be said of it 
is that it is the same for all bodies.*® It is the foundation of all 
forms, but is in itself formless and incapable of arriving at a form by 
its own power.*^ According to an Averroistic doctrine certain seeds 
or beginnings [inchoationes) of forms are attributed to matter 
to indicate merely the passive capacity of being formed.*® Con- 
versely, the concept of form includes all the concrete attributes 
that make up the essence of a natural body, and therefore the 

Cf. ibid,, p. 370. ** Cf. ibid., p. 179. 

‘^*lbid., p. 107; cf. p. 1141. '®Cf. ibid., pp. 140 f. : 

** Ibid., p. 164. ” Ibid., p. 144. Ibid., p. 129. 

'^'^Ibid., pp. 82, 136 f. Sec also Herbert, Metaphysi\ des Marsilius Ficinus, 
pp. II ff. 

Op. om., p. 91; cf. ibid., pp, 141, 144, 221. 
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Being of things resides precisely in their form: “Each thing 
receives from its form its own existence, its nature, and its species 
as distinct from others.”^" Consequently, even the general 
division of Being reappears in the concept of form, and there is 
a distinction between substantial and accidental forms.®® In so 
far as form occupies the whole realm of Being, matter is, so to 
speak, practically expelled from it. Matter has no existence of its 
own. It merely has, in respect to each object, the equal possibility 
of being and of not being.®^ Matter, therefore, is next to Nothing* 
and stands midway between Being and Nothing.®® Like the 
conceptions of spatial order and substance, the relation of matter 
and form is also transferred to incorporeal objects. And in this 
attempt either a universal matter is conceived as underlying both 
corporeal and intelligible entities,®* or there is supposed to be in 
incorporeal entities a particular element which has the same 
function that matter has in bodies. This element is called 
"essentia” and corresponds to intelligible matter in the Neo- 
platonic sense, but it is more directly related to the Thomistic 
tradition.®^ J 

^hc relation between act and potency is akin to the relati on 
betweelTform and matter, b ut it contains several new e lements 
and also has a more general significance. W hen an object under- 
goes a change and so receives a new attributeTthat attribute is^ 
not added to it at once and, so to sp eak, out of nothing. The 
attribute was already potentially con tained in the object and is 
now actually received by it. “The sculptor,'* says Jhicino emj^oy - 
ing_the__uaial- Aristotclian example, “actually makes the statue 
oui^of a stone that has b^n prepared for it i n su ch a wav that 
in a certain sense the stone posses sed* the sta tue in potenc y.” ®® 
'thFoBJccFfHat appears- after the change can therefore be divided 
mto two elements: the act {actus), in other words, the HEVT" 

^^Ibid., p. 141; cf. p. 143. See also Herbert, op. cit., p. 9. 

®®Op. om., pp. 165, 179, 1030. ^^Ibid., p. 146. 

“ Ibid., p. 226. “ Ibid., pp. 386 f., 1253. 

Ibid., pp. 96, 97, 2“ Ibid., p. 148. 
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attribu te as such, and the potency (potentia), in other words, th e 
^ject in its previous condition.®* Since potency cannot arrive at 
^e act by itself, it requires the action of some other extraneous 
obj ect, the agent.®^ Likewise, the agent jag ens) or acting object 
wtll generally be composed of potency and act. But in a ny case 
otHyby its act can the agent have effect outwardly and lead the 
‘ second object , t he passive one, the mtiens. to actualit y.®*^ InEke 
manner the passive object (pattens) may be active in respect to 
.^a third object and lead the latter by its own act from potency to 
act. So act and potency, considered as elements of different 
objects, determine the relation of activity and passivity and coin- 
cide with the concepts of active force and passive potency (virtus 
activa et potentia passiva)P In the degree to which each object 
is composed of potency and act, it is characterized by a passive 
element and an active element. In that sense the relation of act 
and potency is applicable not only to corporeal changes but to 
almost all objective relations as well, so acquiring a fundamental 
significance. “Everything that is produced is made up of . . . 
potency and act.” “The first and common distinction or com- 
position in objects is that constituted by potency and act.” The 
relation between matter and form appears therefore as, a par- 
ticular case o f cha t ' idatiunj - with the result that matiet ' is calte d 
"potency,” form, on the other hand, “act.”*® In this way even 
thTconcept of Being receives an important new specification. 

'* 'rhe general character of Being is expressed by three diffwent 
terms: "ens,” “essentia,” and “esse.”*® Ens means the general 
character of an entity, while esse and essentia are included in the 
entity as partial elements.®* The difference between essentia and 
esse is defined by Ficino as follows: “We call ‘essence’ the con- 

““ Cf. ibid., pp. 148, 387. ^ Ibid., p. 148. 

Cf. ibid., p. 250. Cf. ibid., pp. 96, 148, 221. 

"Quare quicquid produdcur, ex potentia et actu . . . componitur” 
(ibid., p. 387). 

“Prima et communis in rebus distinctio composiciove ilia est quae per 
pocentiam fit et actum” (ibid., p. 349). 

Cf, ibid., pp. 81, 349, 386 f. Ibid., p. 217. Ibid., p. 270. 
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cept of a thing as comprehended in its definition, ‘existence’ 
[esse) ... its presence in the rrature of things.” Essentia is 
therefore the quid of an object; esse, on the other hand, its quad. 
This concrete definition, however, does not clearly explain the 
formal relation between esse and essentia, and for that reason the 
terms “act” and “potency” are used; Esse is the act of essentia?'^ 
esse, and essentia are related to each other as are “act” and 
“potency.”®^ The quod is therefore not a part of the quid, and 
essentia, being mere po^cy, is incapable of producing by itself 
esse, which is its act.®® (Since, therefore, every entity that exists 
is composed of esse and es sentia, act and~potency, that entity re- 
^ires a primary, external agent (agens) that confers on it act 
and esse and that has itself the character of pure act — i n othe r 
wf3sralt*Belttg If dependenjC9ia-God..and .has .xhe. charactet jof 
creature.®®T[h so far, then, as this composition is valid for in- 
cdf^eal objects also, we can now understand why essence 
[essentia) was considered an intelligible counterpart of matter.^ 
^^he Aristotelian categories must be understood, according to 
their origin, as genera of Being. If we take into account the 
difference between substance and attribute, the nine remaining 
categories, apart from substance, may be conceived as genera of 
attribute. We can therefore expect to find them in the general 
division of Being which begins with the difference between sub- 
stance and attribu te. But at that point , as_a_jnatter of fact,- only 
t wo of Aristotle’s nine^ategories figure as genera of t he attcihiite.: 
qual ity and quantity.*^ T his-dioice-isjc ertainlv influenced by the , 
principle of twofold division, and Ficino refers elsewhere to the 


other Aristotelian categories as well. Considering his system as 
ciuan5tY~as having great importance for him. Quantity is first 


conceived as spatial extension which is joined to matte 


^ “Essentiam quidem dicimus rationetn rei quae definitione comprehen- 
ditur, esse vero . . . quandam eius in rerum natura praesentiam” [ibid., 
p. 140). Cf. Herbert, Metaphysi\, p. 8; Kieszkowski, Studi, p. 73. 

Op. otn., pp. 140, 148. ” Ibid., p, 387. ^^Ibid. 

Cf. ibid., pp. 282, 387. « Cf. ibid., p. 144. « Ibid., p. 370. 
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first specification and so c onstitutes the difference between body 
gRd~~matt er.*- Its most imp ortant connotation is divisibility.'** 
’^Quantity in the sense of extension not being applicable to in- 
corporeal objects, divisibility can be understood in a more general 
way and serves indeed as a sort of guiding principle for 
characterizing the different spheres of Being.'*’* Even more 
important is the concejit o f quali ty which-cmbraces-^lhthe other 
'sj^i'fications of matter and is almost i dentical with the conc ept 
~o!rforma accidentali s. Quality is not in th is-case- merely an ob - 
jective a ttribute, but is considered as cause of all physical activ ity 
and conceived therefore as a sort ^ actiw force. 

If bodies seem to have some action, they act not through their bulk . . . 
but through some innate force and quality.** 

* ' Thus action is produced . . . through a gift of quality.^® 

'lo creature acts directly through its substance, but through an active 
:orce which is quality or attribute.*’ 

The particular concept of an infinite quality which indicates the 
highest grade of intensity is apparently based on the concept of a 
form unlimited in its efficacy. 

Every quality that is free from external addition is called “infinite” by 
the physicists. When warmth exists in itself, unhampered by cold 
and humidity, unburdened by weight of matter, it is called infinite 
warmth, because its force is free and not narrowed by the limits of 
any addition .*^ 

This conception of quality leads to th e relation between force 
an3Paction which has a basic itnportance fdT’on t oiog y ' a n d fully 


e process of acting. Each action must be rderred, ac- 
cording to its nature, to an acting object. Now, eac 
having the character of a~concrete entit y ap 




its own narticuiar torm o 


^ . triad of essentia, virtus, and operatio 

** Ibid., pp. 79 f., 374. •‘s Ibid., p. 79. ** Ibid., pp. 81, 130. 

*^lbid., p. 80. Cf. Herbert, op. cit., pp, 13 f. Cassirer, ErftemtnisprobJem, 
pp. 86 f. 

Op. ow., p. 8ia. *’ iiid., p. 149. ** p. 1354. 
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which circumscribes the entire process and is frequently found 


in Fici no as a fixed ontological scheme, *” Among these three 
factors, to which occasionally are added esse and objectum,’''^ 
there is a triple relationship. I n the first place virtus has th e 
character of. a quality or attribute (see above i>.-aad- is- intrinsic 
to the substance or essence of the acting entity. Then, operatio , 
can always be reterred through vtnus to ^Seessentia oftht acting 
Entity and thence de rives its objec tive basis. Finahyrtt icTHaUQp 
between virtus an d operatio is, as Ficino says, like t he relat ion 
■between potency^ and act.'"*^ There is, however, a diffe rence be- 


tween these twopairs of concepts, a difference all the m ore 
striking since both of them go back to the Aristotelian distinction^^ 
of Svvaiui and ivepyeta. For the relation between fomc-and actio n 
is less universal than the relation between j ct an d. p ote ncy ..*^^ 
otency, moreover, cannot pass to act by it.self, nr lea.sr nrrnrHing 
to the primary concept of potency, wh ereas force produces action. 
through Its own activity. We are right therefore in interpreting 


potentta as passive and virtus as an active potency, and save for a 


tew exceptions this terminology i s generally preserved/^ This 
duplication of terms which can be connected with some of Aris- 
totle’s statements,”^ is based upon the medieval tradition, whereas 
the triad essentia, virtus, and operatio is due to the Neoplatonists, 
who conceived ivipytw. as a function of the same 
'iThT ontological interpretation of the process of thinking is 
baseS^ upon the relationship between substance and action. For 
the concept of operatio not only is conceived in a sense of out- 
ward activity but also comprises in itself two different forms, 
according to its relation with the acting substance: “There is a 
double action: the one flows out of the acting entity like heat; 
the other remains inside, like knowle dge and will.” ”” Therefore 
the internal activity of an object is also considered as action, and 


‘'® Cf. Op. om., pp. 84 f., 238, et passim. Sec also Horbert, op. cit., p. i6. 
The source is Proclus. 

Cf. Op. om., pp. 148, 238. Ibid., pp. 148 f. 

°®Cf. ibid., pp. 148!. “*Cf. ibid., p. aai. 

Metaphysics, ix. 6. 1048 b 8 ff. Op: om., p. 148. 
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thought is an operatio intrinsic to the substance of the thinking 
Being and commensurate with the action of the latter on itself. 
This difference between internal and external action, for which 
Aristotle prepared the way,®® not only is illustrated by the ex- 
amples of knowledge and heat but also serves the express purpose 
of making the concept operatio applicable to incorporeal entities 
' and of indicating particularly the contrast between thought and 
physical action.®^ Since both represent merely different forms of 
action, they cannot stand unrelated one beside the other, but must 
be interpreted in a connected sense. On the one hand, external 
action, which occurs everywhere between bodies, is by nature 
imperfect and is based on an impotence of the bodies which are 
unable to act upon themselves.®® Conversely, internal action in- 
cludes that external action as its clement and is divided into two 
different factorsj in other words, the action firsf emanates from 
the substance and then returns to it by a higher force. The first 
element is called the "life” of the thinking substance; the second 
, is called “thought,” in the proper sense. 

iThcrefore, essence is called “rest” by Plato, since if it is without life, it 
is torpid. Life is called “movement,” because it passed into act. Mind 
/ is called “reflection,” because without it life would flow out in external 
■ work. But mind halts the vital movement of essence in itself and re- 
flects it into the essence through a consciousness of itself.®” 

In this way the clement of life corresponds to the emanating 
action, and the element of thought, in the proper sense, stops that 
action and fixes it within the thinking substance. The factor that 
provokes this return of action and constitutes the real and true 
act of thought is the consciousness, or awareness, of oneself. 
Thought is then defined as "reflection” and thus me t aph orically 
rela ted* fiTa'rnn^ment returning to itself . It is even called “in- 
cite reflection” in so far as it chinks that it thinks and so repeats 
over and over again the act of awareness and of return to 
^neself.®® It follows, then, that fife and thought have a "fixed 

^^Metaphysics, ix. 8. 1050a 30 ff. ®'Cf. Op. om., p. igg. 

p. 199. s® /hd. ®“ Ibid. 
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relation to one another as actus rectus and actus refiexus.^^ If 
we refer both of them to the objective foundation of the sub- 
stance, we have as the result the triad essentia, vita, intelligentia, 
which frequently occurs as a fixed scheme and is evidently of 
l^platonic origin."^/ 

^/Another group of concepts connected with the totality of Being 
IS the so-called “transcendentia,” namely, unum, verum, and 
bonum. According to the scholastic theory they do not indicate a 
distinction within the compass of Being, but accompany Being 
everywhere as accessory elements. Ficino occasionally refers to 
this doctrine,®® and on one occasion he uses it explicitly in his 
exposition of the divine attributes."* As to the ontological 
significance of the three concepts, we must notice that they occur 
frequently and at important points in the argumentation. We 
shall deal with the concrete attributes of verum and bonum in 
another place. About the unum we need merely state that it is 
intrinsic to all objects and constitutes the coherence between their 
attributes."® Ficino, however, did not uphold the theory of 
transcendentia in its traditional form, and so he sacrificed even 
the unitary and homogeneous order of Being. While the concept 
verum is maintained in its connection with Being, unum and 
bonum constitute a group in themselves and as an independent 
Kinciple they are placed beside and above Being. In this way 
hey fill the whole sphere of existence along with Being, but they 
dso include matter that no longer has a true and proper Being, 
as we have seen."® Being is therefore no longer the highest 
principle and supreme genus, as at first it seemed to be. Above 
and beyond Being is the One and Good.®^ On the other hand, 
we must admit that Ficino docs not really change the theory 
of Being in its inner meaning. He merely adds the concepts of 
One and Good in an almost external and secondary way, and 
I this inconsistency has its historical reasons, of which he is clearly 

0 t>. om., p. 195. Cf. ibid., pp. 274 f., 282. 

“ Ibid., p. 233. •* Ibid., p. 92. 

Cf. ibid., p. 115. Cf. ibid., p. 270 et passim. 

Ibid,, pp. 193, 248, 282 et passim. Cf. Herbert, op. cit., p. 8. 
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aware. In fact, in the theory o£ Being he refers repeatedly to the 
Peripatetics, in other words, to the medieval Aristotelians,®* On 
the other hand, with regard to the separation of the One and 
Good from Being he cites the Neoplatonists, whose system is 
characterized by that very doctrine.®® Ficino even gave much 
' importance to this point in his Platonism, though the real motives 
of the doctrine are no longer effective in his philosophy. Whereas 
Pico, agreeing with Aristotle, reasserts in his tract De ente et uno 
the coincidence of Unity and Being, Ficino criticizes that view 
extensively in his commentary on Plato’s Parmenides and tries 
to justify the distinction of the two attributes in the Neoplatonic 
scQse^^^ 

\^If we consider the realm of Being as a whole and ask ourselves 
wh^er there is anything to be found outside it, we are obliged 
to answer that there is nothing apart from Being, and by that we 
indicate merely a limit of Being. But if we ask further what this 
Nothing is, we arc driven necessarily to amplify it with attributes 
of Being and so invalidate its own nullity. This process has 
already begun when we say that Nothing does not exist, in fact 
even when we say “Nothing,” spelling it with a capital letter. 
“Nothing” has acquired a philosophic significance mainly be- 
cause according to the Christian doctrine God created the world, 
not out of matter, but through His infinite power out of nothing. 
The particular difficulty of this concept or rather nonconcept, 
appears as early as St, Augustine, who expounds that theory.'^ ^ 
Ficino accepts the creation out of nothing according to the 
ecclesiastical tradition’'® and frequently mentions Nothing, or 
Nonbeing. We can clearly observe in him the passage from pure 
nullity to a positive and determinate Being. Above all. Nonbeing 
is accessible to thought, since the mind “after the concept of 
Being . . . also conceives that which can be imagined as farthest 
removed from it, namely, Nonbeing.” Then “that which is 


Op. om., pp. ayo, 370. Ibid., pp. 193, 248, 282, 677, et passim. 

’’’'Ibid., pp, 1157^4, with the polemical reference at the end on p. 1164. 
Cf. Confessiones, XII, 7ff. ^®Cf. Op. om., pp. g6, 400, et passim. 
Ibid., p, 677; ef. p. 201. 
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called ‘Nothing’ seems to us to be deprived of all Being,” and 
when Nonbeing is called the opposite of Being, it has already 
been placed in a definite relation to Being. Since matter, as we 
have seen, is next to Nothing and stands midway between Being 
and Nonbeing,^® Nothing is assigned a fixed place beside Being 
in an ontological sense. This pseudo-spatial relationship is most 
accurately expressed in the statement that Nothing has an infinite 
distance from Being.’^ For by means of the concept “infinite” 
pure negation is transformed into an extreme limit, and distance 
indicates precisely a concrete ontological coexistence. When 
fi nall y in the creation Nothing and Being assume the relationship 
of potency and act,''® the concept of Nothing is already almost 
raised to the function of primary mattei^ 

[The sphere of Being, therefore, is hot held within its initial 
delimitation, but is transcended by the concepts of principle of 
Being and of Unity or, on the other hand, by the concepts of 
matter and Nothing.’® The limiting principles, however, have a 
fixed relationship to Being and constitute along with Being an 
enlarged sphere. This sphere includes all existence, and nothing 
that can be thought of can escape its law^ 

p. 282. Ibid., pp. 145 f. Ibid., p. 226. 

Cf. ibid., p. 217. 


"Ibid., pp. 148, 201, 677. ''^Ibid., p. 148. 
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BEWG AND THOUGHT 

Any attempt to determine more precisely the concept of Being 
“leads at once to the question of the relation between thought 
and Being. This question owes its importance to the fact that 
according to Parmenides and Flato real and true~BeIng is7a^' 
^ cessible only to thought. Jiiit the particular torm ot the ^rablem 
is determined by the approach of modern philosophy which, since 
the day of Descartes, has been starting with thought as the basis 
of all certainty and therefore has ever been reassigning itself the 
task of understanding Being from the standpoint of thought and 
in relation to thought. F or Ficino, as indeed for medieval 
^philosophy, this relation presents itself at the outset in altogethe r 
ji/ferent ter ms. -To^im-Being-appeais-as-a-CQncrete entity, and. 
admits the existence of nothing outside its own sphere . It is 
rurthermore antecedent to all finite thought and allows the latter 
to entertain no doubt as to its reality.^ By nature, therefore, 
Being is Being in itself, and not even a negative relation of Being 
to thought is directly implied by that language. Being is simply 
indifferent to thought. The relation between thought and Being 
can therefore be interpreted only in an ontological sense; in other 
words, there arises the problem of explaining the phenomenon 
of thought on the basis of and within the scope of Being, con- 
sidered as an aggregate of concrete entities. Here it might be well 
to consider first the thinking subject in itself, then the.relkion of 
thought to concrete objects, and finally, the relation of concrete 
o^cts existing in themselves to a possible thoughtj 
iFor Ficino the process of thought is not a log'll or nsveho .. 
^ Dress, D/'e des Marsilia Ficino, p. 85. 
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l ogical ac t performe d consciousness without subs tance ; it is 
tfee internal action of a thinking entity, conceived by its nature 
as an~incorporeal substance — in other words, mind or intellect, 
^he action of intellect is thought,” ® and “the substance of th e 
mind is the cause of its action.” ® The thinking subject, with all 
its action, is therefore included* in the universal sphere of Being, 
has its definite plac e therein, and is subject, like everything else , 
to BieTaws and attribut es of the universe.* The original reciprocal 
relationship between thought a nd Being appears only in so far 
as intellectu al substance is considered superior to corporeal _sub- 
stance and in so far as, conversely, all incorpo real Beirig is 
primarily conceived as intellectual or intelligible.® 
i t)in ce tne thinking subject belongs to the sphere of Being as 
objective reality, the relation of thought to its objects must there- 
fore be understood in an objective sense. When the object of 
thought is termed “objcctum,” this does not indicate the 
1 particular character of thought as “meaning something.” But an 
objectum is merely the objective counterpart of an action, and 
when a certain objectum corresponds to thought as to a certain 
kind of action, that simply means that an objective entity from 
without encounters the thinking substance and offers an oppor- 
tunity for the act of thinking.” But for this encounter to be 
! possible, thought, like any other action, must have an original 
affinity with its object. For “we must not believe . . . that an 
action can deal with any object unless similar, convenient, and 
congruent .” '' This principle of affinity, which we shall repeatedly 
; discuss again, furnishes one of the most frequent arguments for 
the immortality of the Soul.® It indicates a formal and general 
4 agreement of thought with its objects, an agreement that of 

““Cum eius operatic intelligentia sit" {Op. om., p. 198). 

“ Ibid., p. 200. 

^Heitzman, “L’agostinismo avicennizzante,” Giom. crit., XVI (1935), 
303: “La conoscenza e soltanto un caso particolare della reciproca influenza 
degli oggetti.” 

' Cf. Op. om., ^ 221. ® Cf. ibid., pp. 218, 238. ’ Ibid., p. 238. 

® Cf. ibid., pp.Jm 8, 703, and sec below, chap. xv. 
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necessity must precede all acts of knowledge. On the other hand, 
the concrete and particular agrEement of thought with its object 
is produced in each case by the act of thought itself and con- 
stitutes, according to the Thomist doctrine, the truth of a 
particular conception. “Knowledge is achieved by a correspond- 
ence {adaequatio) of the mind with things,” ® and “the truth of 
the mind is its correspondence to things.” The precise mean- 
' ing of this correspondence is shown by the way in which the act 
of knowing is interpreted. Just as each action is determined bv a 
form inherent in it,’^ so thought, being an internal action, i s 
accompanied by a f orm that is inherent in the thinking substance* 
and corresponds to the known object. “Since in knowing tlie 
'mind perforrns an act, and acts only in so far' as it Is in act, and 
^ts m tfiFsamFway'a? Tt1 Fih~act, ancTIs i n act only. as the resul t 
‘oFaTorrh7 it never contemplates essences unless it be embellished 
with their Forins? ' ~^^iii the act of thinking the mind is the re- 
t he object through its inherent form, .jtnd,.in 
so far as the object as being in itself precedes the act of knoyving, 
it follwi~TlrarThrcragh--'tlns' aer ~thg mcT b y..-the 
object. 

As long as the intellect is only potentially prepared to know, it is nofi 
yet united with the object potentially to be known; but when it is ac-f 
tually knpwing, it is united with the object actually known. But it is] 
united with it . . . since the form of that object is inherent in th^ 
mind. . . , Thus the knowing mind and the thing known becomq 
one, since the form of that thing, as such, molds the mind.’® S 


The mind, nevertheles s, is not entirely passiv e during this mold- 
j^'np r a ,u rl - d o e-<L nnt nflnw ^h e forms to en ter from outside in the 
sense of the traditional image theory. On the contrar y, the fof m.s 
of all things are contained in the mind from the 5tart ..-and on 
meeting the objects these forms mere ly pass from the potential 
state to the actual. 

X 

” Ibid,, p. 301 ; cf. Cassirer, Das Er^ennlnispiablcm, p. 90. 

10 "Veritas mentis est eius ad res adaequatio" (Op. oni., p. 1221) 

“Cf. ibid., p. 105. p. 191. Ibid., p. 230 






several details of Ficino’s epistemology not directly related to the 
ontological problems^ 

|lF from a modern point of view we are inclined to consider 
truth solely as an attribute of propositions, we readily tend to 
refer to the intellect alone the scholastic definition which .reduces 
truth to the relationship between mind and objects. Ficino con- 
siders this relation in its bilateral aspect, and therefore truth is 
not merely peculiar to thought but likewise and primarily to 


things.^" Iruth is the correspondence or the thing and the 
mind,” says Ficino in his commentary on Plato’s Philebus, “and 






is consequently a truth that belongs to the objects thcmselves”and 


m@ be unde rstood as the relation of the objects to thought. We 
must askTn what sense this truth is related to thought and what 
itTmeans in itself. 

I Since the objects exist in themselves and outside thought, the 
attribute of truth also seems at first to belong to them in them- 


Ibid., pp. 341 f. 

Saitta tries to prove the “immanence of truth" in Ficino and merely 
isolates a certain aspect of a more complicated concept (La filosofia di 
Morsilio Ficino, pp. aopff.). 

“Veritas est adaequatio rei ac mentis . . . et veritas mentis est eius 
ad res adaequatio, veritas rerum est rerum adaequatio menti" (Op. om., 

p. 1221 ). 
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selves and without thought. But in so far as the mind contains 
the criterion of all truth, and as the whole of truth is the object 
of its thinking,^® the very fact that the objects are true implies a 
relation to thought. “The object of the intellect is Being itself 
under the concept of truth.” The attribute of truth is not 
placed or produced in the objects by intellect alone, but precedes 
all finite thought and even makes the truth of that finite thought 
possible. “We truly know the things, because we know them as 
they truly are.” The truth of things is therefore neither de- 
pendent on nor entirely separated from thought, but consists in 
an^jriginal relation of the objects to a possible thought. ; 

{ What the truth of the things means concretely is indicated in 
twrtollowing definition; “Truth is the pure integrity and entire 
purity of each nature.” A g iven object therefore possesse s truth 
in so far as it really is what it is.^“ This aspect of truth is not 


present in all things in the same way, but is subject to certain 


iiferentiations in the sphere of Being. The painting of a horse 


IS merely tne im age or a real or natural norserana me ^ rutn 
TTfter all t o the painted horse is derived from the 
truth of the origin al.-® The same relationship subsists, according 
to Plato, between corporeal substances and their originals, in 


the fact that they are congruent with the reasons of the divine 
mind.”®"' Apart from these differences connected with the 
structure of Being, the attribute of truth is peculiar to all things 
without exception. For one can say of each object that it is truly 
that definite object. Truth, therefore, is deservedly placed am ong 

Ibid., p. 261. p. 307. 

I® “Obiectum intellectus cst ens ipsutn sub ratione veri" {ibid., p. 236). 

“Ideo res intelligimus vere, quoniam ita ut revera sunt intelligimus" 
{ibid., p, 398; cf. p. 361). 

“Veritas est naturae cuiusque pura integritas et Integra puritas” {ibid., 
p. 261). 

■“Ci. ibid., pp, 90, 258. Ibid., p. 260. 

. . veritas rerutn naturalium in eo consistat ut divinae mentis con- 
gruant rationibus” {ibid., p. 261). See also Dress, op. at., p. 62; Herbert, 
op. lit., p. 23. i 
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the transcend entia, in other words it is conne cted w ith the basic 
'^racte T' ot tSeing, tills the whole sphere o£ Being, and originates 
uTGod, fount of all truth as of all Being.®® In so far, therefo re, 
Ss'mind~faa5~a ll truth fo i ''fCS object the character of t ruth 

is intrinlic to all existing things can the w^iole fullness of Being 
^coni e an objecf of human fhou ^LF^^nd. “conversely, every- 
thin^the mind knows as true is necessarily included among the 
existing things. In other words, as thought belongs through its 
substance to the sphere of objective Being and has an objective* 
relationship to its objects, so it is also limited to the same sphere 
in the choice of its objects. The relation therefore of thought to 
Being is interpreted in all its aspects on the basis of an objective 

,^^his ontological conception is made questionable by three 
phenomena with which thought seems to transcend the realm of 
objective Being; error, possibility, and infinity. Let us now see 
how Ficino deals with these phenomena. While the problem of 
infinity is .solved in a developed doctrine, the two other questions 
are treated only in an outline, in which we can recognize the 
dircjtion of the theory. ^ 

[The fact that the human mind is capable of error is sometimes 
used by Ficino to justify the distinction between the known truth 
and the knowing mind.®® But every time he comes, in the course 
of the discussion, to the fact that the mind transcends the sphere 
of truth at its own risk, he does not speak of an error in the proper 
sense (and that is characteristic), h n^ of n ficrinn of rhnnprb r. In 
discussing the Epicureans, for example, he says: “That mixture 
which is made by the mind will be true only if such a unity exists 
in the things themselves. For w hatever the mind produces out - 
side the nature of thing? is fiction rather than know ledg e!" ®® 
In the same way h e distinguishes between things that really ex ist 
in nature and things merely conceived by hu man thought.®® Th e 
mind either is directed toward objects that belong to the sphere 

Cf. Op. om., pp. 92, 236, 307. -® Ibid., pp. 236, 307. Ibid., p. 238. 

Ibid., p. 90. 28 Ibid., p. 191. “0 Ibid., p. igo. 
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of objective Being, and so thinks something true, or thinks with- 
out ref erence to a proper object and by its own imaginati ve 
potency c onceives something that does not exist in nature and 
therefore is not true. Error, l ike truth| for that matter, is properly 
explained, not by an attitude of the mind, but by a quality o f its 
"so-called illegiumatc object. IfTHese fictitious objects did not be- 
^ilg to thfc realm' hf gbjective'BeifigT't'l rey^ou iaTontfibutemy 
r little " to T he understanding of T he universe ju^ because of their 
'■nullity; 'But itiTeality^'hey'liT^afrbrfhe'worrd, since they are 
intrinsic to the mincl and the inThd' Is a member oFtRe o^eefive 
forder ot tseing. I he mind ''conceTvM’many things that might 
^‘fhlips exlStrbul^hinrwlll’l'VmT^^ inyefl-tsTnanyTHIngs 
‘ l liat -' Ltni ' pg r haps"niive T~g!dStr?h€~tlM'ng's that the tniftd thrgngh 
' itself paints in itself, however, seem to exist in the nature of 
things no less than those it paints in the air by the tongue or on 
the wall by the hancl.”^^ This statement might seem of slight 
importance but for the fact that it shows clearly with what in- 
sistence Ficino upholds the self-contained character of the real 
Beinjl 

[Thirconcept of the possible, which may be defined formally as 
the median between the necessary and the impossit^le,®® means, 
according to its contenti that something contains in itself all the 
conditions of Being without, however, having a real existence. 
In this sense the possible is an important ontological attribute, 
which we shall discuss in another chapter.®* The possible, by its 
own nature, involves a potential reality; but it also ,has a 
particular relation to thought. For it is peculiar to the mind to 
conceive possibilities,*"* and anything, therefore, that contains a 
contradiction is excluded from the realm of the possible.*® But 

, . . . t 

** ‘‘Malta enim excogitat (sc. mens) quae fprte esse possent, non ligiten 
fient unquatn, ct multa quae e.s.se forsitaii juinquam possunt, ipsa l^gic. 
Quanquam non minus in rcrum natufa''esse videntur quae mens pej se 
pingit in se ipsa quam quae per lingu^m in aere vel per manum pingit in 
patiete” {ibid., p. 200). See also Saitta, op. cit., p. 198. 

^-Ibid., p. 146. **Cf. ibid., p. 709; and see below, chap. v. 

''^*Ibid., p. 200. "*WjW.]p. no. 
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since many things that do not exist in reality are possible, the sphere 
of the possible is wider than the sphere of the real. Hence the mind 
seems t o transcend the realm of the real Being when bes ide the 
real it also conceives the possible. Howeve r, the possible also ha s 
its dehnite place, that is, not in the mind itself as is the case with 
'fiction, but in God. God as principle ot i 5 emg also contains all 
the possible and when the mind penetrates beyond the real to 
the possible, it is simply attaining something which, as possible, 
is already real in God. 

In this potency of Being is included everything that does not contradict 
the concept of Being. . . . For nothing can be conceived that might 
contradict the concept of Being except its opposite, namely, what is 
called Nonbeing. Contradiction alone includes the concept of Non- 
being. All things therefore that do not include a contradiction . . . 
are included in the concept of Being, and God can produce them all. 
This is proved by the fact that if we exclude contradiction the mind 
can extend itself through the whole immense vastness of Being. But 
the producing^^(wer of God cannot be sn ialler.-than-the.-CQnc eiv.ing 
power ofthe m ind. . . 7 WHyThould that be.?* So that you may under- 
stand that anything that does not include a contradiction is subject to 
the divine power, and since there are many things that do not exist in 
the nature of things, which if they did exist would not include a con- 
tradiction . . . you may know that many things are contained under 
the divine power which, however, are never found in the order of 
things.*^ 

i The problem of mfinity is solved in almost the same way, but 
because of its frequent occurrence it deserves more extensive con- 
sideration. The whole of real Being constitutes, as we have seen, 
a closed sphere in which each substance with all its parts and 
attributes occupies a definite place (see above. Chapter III) . This 
structure excludes the concept of infinity in all its aspects from 
the realm of Being. The world is finite in size and power. It 
is not extended through infinite space.®^ It has an unlimited 
smallness, but a limited largeness.®® By unlimited smallness is 
implied that each corporeal particle can be divided again, but the 

**/&■</., p. 110. Ihid., p. 3gg. /Wi., p. 98; cf. p. 660. 
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individual particles exist only potentially as long as the division 
is not yet achieved. It is considered altogether impossible for an 
infinile'inumber of particles actually to exist in nature.®® What 
has been said of power, size, and divisibility is valid also for all 
other aspects, and therefore in nature there can be no infinity of 
genera, of specific differences, of forms, or of acts of knowledge.’’® 
In all these statements there appears the common principle of 
finiteness that goes back to the basic conception of the real Being 
and is used in the argumentation without further justification. 

The argument of the progressus in infinitum, which is fre- 
quently applied by Aristotle and is often used by Ficino, is based 
on the principle of the finite. It generally serves to reduce a 
premise ad absurdum by showing that that hypothesis is con- 
nected with an endless chain of conditions.^ ^ The postulate is 
obviously that such an infinite scries of conditions cannot exist 
in reality, and therefore the progressus is by nature a negative- 
argument. But it also contains a positive aspect; for, an infinite 
scries being impossible in nature, it must at least be achieved 
within the arguing thought itself. “Who proceeds infinitely ? . . . 
The mind certainly docs.” “What prevents the mind, which in 
a certain sense has infinite power, from wandering around 
endlessly, provided that it never accomplishes this infinite 
course?” Therefore the progressus shows an infinite potency 
of the mirtd and at the same time reveals a contrast between 
infinue" thought^d finite reality. 

E tis infinit^of thought appears not only in the argument of 
progressus; it is characteristic of the essence of the mind as 
a whole, which by nature is capable of transcending all finitencss. 
“The human Soul transcends each finite thing, because what- 
ever finite truth or goodness you might offer to it, the intellect 
can think more, and the will can strive further." ** “Moreover, 
[the mind] divides the bodies into many parts and particles of 

^^Ibid., pp. 168, 190. *" Ibid., pp. 189, igo. 

*1 Cf. ibid., pp. 85, 163 f., 355. 

"Qnis infinite progreditur? . . . Mens certe haec facit” (ibid., p. 201). 
*' Ibid., p. 355. ** Ibid., p. 237. 
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parts, increases numbers over numbers without end. It invents 
innumerable kinds o£ figures and their reciprocal proportions, as 
well as the relations of numbers, and it draws a line above the 
heaven beyond any limit in all directions. It extends time into 
the past without beginning and into the future without end. Not 
only does it conceive beyond all time an earlier and later time, 
it also conceives beyond all space a larger space and innumerable 
degrees in each quality. Moreover, the mind is not content with 
one genus of things, as is the sense: not with colors, as is the 
sight; not with sounds, as is the hearing; but it runs through all 
things. I say through not only all things that are but also that 
were and will be. Not only that, but also through those things 
that neither are nor were nor ever will be.” So beyond any 
finite entity it finds an ever higher one, but it never reaches a 
limit inside the realm of the finite. Ip this way thought can pro- 
ceed through all aspects to the infirufc'and can by its own power 
transcend the limits set for finite Beit^. 

^^e contrast that seems to existlicre between thought and 
Being is overcome, as in the problem of the possible, by the 
concept of God. As the cause of all Being, God has a certain 
connection with the other objects (see above, Chapter III). At 
the same time He is absolutely superior to and essentially distinct 
from the world as totality of all Being. Therefore God is in all 

“Quinetiam (sc. mens) corpora dividit in partes plurimas partiumque 
particulas, nuraeros auget supra numcros absque line. Figurarum modos 
tnutuasque illarum proportiones atque etiam numerorutn comparationes 
innumerabiles invenit, lineam supra coelum ultra terminum undique pro- 
tendic. Tempus in praeteritum absque principio, in futurum absque fine 
producit. Ncque solum ultra omne tempus aliud antiquius cogitat et pro- 
lixins, verum etiam ultra omnem locum alium semper cogitat ampliorem. 
Innumeros quoque effingit gradus in singulis qualitatibus. Accedit quod 
non uno quodam return genere mens sicuti sensus contenta est. Non solis 
coloribus ut visus, non solis vocibus ut auditus, sed currit per omnia, per 
omnia inquam, non modo quae sunt, sed quae fuerunt eruntve. Neque 
id solum, sed per ilia etiam quae neque sunt neque fuerunt unquam aut 
erunt” {Op. oni., pp. 200 i. Cf. Thomas, Summa contra Gentiles, III, 50; 
Cassirer, pas Eri^enntmsprobkm, pp. 90 f.; Saitta, op. cit., pp. 197 ff.; Cas- 
sirer, Individuutu and Kostnos, pp. 74f.)* 
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things and at the same time outside all things.^® Though the 
world is finite in all respects, God is infinife in size and potency, 
in duration and perfection.'*'' God is infinite “because He is 
neither narrowed by any limits of a subject, nor infected with 
the mixture of a quality, nor overcome by the excellence of a 
higher cause, nor exceeded by intervals of time or space, nor 
limited by enumerated degrees of force \virtutis\, however many 
they may be.” Even the distance that separates Him from the 
highest apaong the other entities is infinite.*® God is therefore 
infini^f' itself; He complements the finite existence ^of the world. 
When the hum an mind proceeds to the infinite' by its own 
power, it does not tall intothe void, but ascends trom th'e finite 
object to the infin ite one, from the worId~tQ ~l!!?o‘d 7 

[God] cannot lack any degree of force that may be conceived by the 
mind. Otherwise the mind, being ‘a product of God, could reach be- 
yond God, because the mind can imagine beyond any finite number of 
degrees a still greater degree. Indeed, the mind would be disposed in 
vain to an infinite progression if there were not found an infinite Jimrt.'® 

I \ 

In another passage Ficino refers to God as infinite goodness: 

Our mind would exceed the nature of the highest cause by its thought 
and striving, by which it proceeds without end through the degrees of 
good, if there could be conceived any good which were not in that 
' cause and if it [that cause] were not immense."*- 

Cf. Op. om.. pp. 97. 403. " Ibid., p. 399. 

ss ‘‘Quia neque subiecti alicuius limitibus ullis cohibeatur neque per- 
rUixtione qualitatJs inficiatur neque causae superioris excellentia superetur 
neque vel temporum intervallis vel locorum spatiis excedatur neque nume- 
ratis virtutis gradibus quamvis quam plurimis terminetur” Qbid., p. 685). 

^^Ibid., p. 236. 

"Neque potest deesse illi [sc. Deo] virtutis gradus ullus qui mente 
queat effingi. Alioquin mens quae Dei effectus est ultra Deum sese posset 
extenders, quae quolibet iinito graduum numero valet semper athpliorem 
aliquem cogitate. Imo etiam frustra ad inlinitam progressionem esset mens 
ordinata, nisi inveniretur terminus aliquis infinitus” (find., p. 96); cf. 
Thomas, op. cit,, I, 43. 

"Atque excederet [op: exccderc] mens nostra cogitatione et [om. op.] 
affeem quibus per boni gradus absque fine progreditur principii summi 
naturam, siquid boni cogitari posset quod in eo non esset ac nisi illud esset 
immensum" (Op. om., p. 709). 
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In like manner the infinite essence of God is often interpreted as 
the goal and limit of the infinite" movement of thought.’’ ^ When, 
t herefore, the mind proceeds beyond any limit, it is directed 
t oward the infin ite divinity — an object toward which it tends in 
continual movement, but never quite reaches."^^ So though t is 
ahvfy’ -iphere nf Being, and in the paradox ical 

*^rase "terminus infinitus” is seen the particular antinomy o f 
* thought which transcends any finite limit, but at the same time 
'nev er reaches the infinite. limit, that is, God. Thus thougp , 
while striving to escape the finite existence of the world, find s 
ItTconsummation in the higher, infinite existence of God. 

r" ' ■ ' 

pp. 201, 411, 685; cf. Saitta, op. cit., pp. 200 f. 

®®Cf. Op. oni., pp. 684 f., 201. 
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PERFECTION OF THE WORLD 

Phi losophical thought is first directed toward corporeal ob- 
jects, but because of their mutability and changing aspects it is 
sooner or later forced to transcend them and to inquire into the 
cause of their existence. Whereas the preponderance of natural 
science and epistemology in the modern age has changed the 
original meaning of the problem, ancient philosophy has almost 
always tended to conceiv e the actual world of phenomena in* 
terms of metaphysical causes. T his conceptloTt-found, . perhaps,* 
Its perfect expression in Plotinus, who describes the universe as* 
ri sing stea dily f rom its higher causes, wilK~oljir5efflfrnIng ''ahd» 
Without end. According to the doctrine of the Christian Middl fe 
Ages, wh ich Ficino follows for the most part, the corporeal^ 
world is, on the other hand, like all existing things, created by 
God out of nothing.^ The world has, therefore, in contrast to 
the Neoplatonic conception, not only a certain beginning but 
also really only one metaphysical principle — in other words, God, 
who uses all other principles as His instruments and so pro- 
duces everything in all things.® The individual things outside of 
God are not merely existent or present, they have from the be- 
ginning the attribute of created beings — in other words, they 
refer directly and with all the fullness of their being to God as 
thsir creat^ 

\lf God be conceived as the one sqnrce of all beings, the further 
question arises. How docs He manage to create and produce 
other things outside His own being? The answer is : by His own 
wil l God is determined to create things; His ac tion is necessar y 


iCf. Op. om., pp. 397 ff. 


pp. 100 ff. 
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only in^ respect to His own essence, but it is free in respect to 
ISis crea tions .^ God is jhere fore not limited in His essence by . 
"^is relation to things, biK by His will He becomes all the more'yi 
“ri ^on sibie for^ .the quality of the creations. 

|A definite conception and evaluation of all B eing is formulated 
on this basis. Because of the misfortune or injustice he suffers, 
the individual is easily tempted to call the world order itself be- 
fore thc-jtribunal of his own needs and desires. Prompted by a 
similar feeling the Gnostics considered the world itself evil and 
spoke pf an evil principle of the universe. When one makes an 
effoct_tajinderstaiid-the .world from an...unhiascd„piiint_Qf jview^ 
and with the help of physical a n d metaphysical principlcs.-events 
are withdrawn from the judgment of personal emotion and as - 
sume the character of an objective necessity to which the individ- 
u al, conscious of his own impotence and unimportance, i s 
obliged to resign himself. But if the world is created by God, that 


implies Its unconditio nal justificarion; the relore it mu5r^e..C0 li- 
sidered neither evil nor necessary, but the perfect creation of a 


herefor 





d in the world and is therc- 


tore the totality of all perfection. And God having determine d 
by His own will to create the things, all things are in a certain 


sense good and perfect.* We must now analyze in more detail 
t^se elements and the doctrines connected with them^I 
Fieino frequently refers to God as “the good itself" or “the 
ifflnite goodness.” By that he docs not mean so much that God 
has a certain moral attitud e, as that He represents an unlimite d 
perfection which includes airparticular gr>nd-.“ Tbp bigh^si- gnnd. 
ness includes whatever good can be found anywhere." ® And the 

pp. io8ff., especially p. no; cf. Herbert, op. cit., p. 47. 

* On the divine will and the perfection of the created world cf. Dress, 
op. cit., pp. 90 ff. 

® Op. om., p. 94. 
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all-embracing good would not be itself “did it not include every- 
thing whose existence is considered to be better.” ® This axiom 
not only contains a general statement about God’s essence, but 
also serves as_a premi^se for . a jeries., of ..other attributes. Liberty, 
for example, is shown to be an attribute of God by the following 
argument; “Liberty is desirable as a good. Moreover, anything Aat 
can be desired as a good is included in the all-embr acing good.” 
fl^re “the good" js^ the median term .tba.t-serves-tQ-connect God 
IBncriiE&i'ty . ’I'he same nrocedtirc i s apparent i.n .many. other ,ar- 
"^ments. 

Since we see that all things have some function, especially at the time 
when they are fully evolved within a species and perfect, we must a.s^ 
sert that God, the most perfect of all things, cannot be. inactive, but 
must have some function, since action is a sign of perfection.® 

Creation is a more excellent act than illumination. Consequently, crea- 
tion is more fitting to God than illumination." 

•* 

This free action certainly is more fitting to a mote perfect animal. Of 
such a kind, therefore, must be especially the action of God.’-" 

I 

So each quality and each attitude that appears in some sense per^, 
feet is in that sense fitting to God and is really attributed to God 
with that justification. Ficino clearly admits the basic importance 
of that procedure when he reports an argument of Plotinus abouf 
the internal attitude of God and then tries to make some reser- 
vation of his own with respect to it: “But God Himself may 
look after that. We always want to assert only what is worthy 
of God.” f ’ The attributes here in point, therefor e , are • no t 
directly knovsm in God, but are ascribed to him as coro llaries of 
the postulate of Hi s perfection. They are taken in t heir , CQn.te.Dt 
from the sphere^f the ot her thing s and can be appli ed to God 
juS as we can know the original from the copy, in other words, 

® “Nisi esset in eo quicquicl melius iudicatur ut sit" (ibid., p. 709). 

’ Ibid., p. 109. ® Ibid., p. 218. 

" Ibid., p. 403. Ibid., p. 398. 

"Sed hacc Deus ipse viderit. A nobis vero id tantum ubique affirmari 
optamus quod Deo sit dignum” (ibid., p. no). 
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by discarding what is bad and by adding what is better. ^^ Th e 
^ftMpTe~dF-i^peHe clibn'~ma ltes_k p^sMble^or.U5 ,tQ...d^ 

'cept’bf God co nc retely by a^^ries of £0stulatesj_sp explaining an 
' Trnportant facto r, though b y no means the only pncj in Ficino’s. 
t heolo gy. 

JjThe perfection of the world corresponds to the perfection of 
God 7 ?''Sinc’e“tHe~world is made up of obiectivc substances, its 
"goodness ancTper fection will first appear in the individual things. 
The' perfecti on of a thing is not merely an abstract value added , 
*fr ^ without to its other attributes, it is the completion and 
real ization of its particular essen ce. This meaning is indicated 
in the origin of the Latin word perjectufn, which mean's simply 
“worked out,” “perfected.” In Ficino the original meaning of 
the term -is still recognizable. “All things have some function, 
especially when they are fully evolved within their species and 
perfect," says Ficino in a passage quoted above.^^ Thus,-to..give 
an obvious example, an organism is perfect in so far as it is 
fullgrown and so brings its own species and substance to full 
realization. In the'^ same sense" LTcan'^Be'saicl 'tliaf’eich THmg 
is impelled to actio n by the im^Ise it~has'Tb''pf6pag^ate it s 
"own perfection and that the higher e ntitie s are the very ones 
ra gain widest, distfiBurion t hrough t he abundance of th eir per- 
"fectioh.^*^ It is not mere value that induces things to action and 
so gains ' 3 istfibutT 5 SlteliLh-.i.s-jheLulhi £ss of their particular'Be - 
ing. The perfec tion of things is therefore directly connected 
withjheir Bemg; genesis and perfection appear merely as dif- 
ferent degrees of a single~pfoces 5 . JUonseque ntly things must re- 
cei v e their Being and their perfection. _in.jother_ wor ds, the in- * 
tensified form of their Being, from t he .sfoie source, “It is the 
task of the same thing to perfect and. to produce,” and God 
in particular produces and perfects ^li things.^® Under the in- 

^^lbid..p.68p. % p. 218. 

“ Ibid., p. 137. 10 ibid.^ p. 378. ‘ 

” “Perficere illius est cuius est et facere" (j&V/., p. 1240). 

'^Ibid., p. 270; cf. pp. lOT, 236. 
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fluencc of Neoplatonic doctrines Ficino also distinguishes genesis 
and perfection as particular acts, since each thing first proceeds 
from its cause and then returns to it as to its goal.^^ Con se- 
guently the perfection of a thing is not given at once along with 
its mere existence, but in so far as each thing tends toward the 
jullness of being as its natural goa l, it is jde&tined-froin.t he out- 
set_for p e rfection an d m ust at some time actually reach it.^°| 
l^ice perfection, the goodness of t hings must be conceived in 
an ontological sense. “Each lEing finds it^lf in good conditi on 
j at the time when it is united with itself and its cause and re-* 

■' mains pure and is not mixed tvith lower things.” Goodnes s, 
therefore, is not an external value, but is contained in the unity 
and purity of the respective_substa nce. However, in the relation 
between Being and goodness a contrast appears that was already 
implicit in the concept of perfection. For the universa l diffusio n 
of good i n the wo r ld Is esse n tially Fased on th e fact t hat all 
"things strive toward the good.^^_ Bm since fulfillment com es 
only after desire, goodness does net accomp any the e xisten t of 
jhings, but is only prepared for. On the other hand, a shar e ofi' 

S°°d alrea dy exists in the mere desire,^^ and so th e good 
IS c orrectly placed among the three transcend entia, traces df 
which are found in all things.-"* From the point of view of desire, 
tKc good is therefore from the outset connected with the exi^t- 
ence of all things and co nfi r ms their origin^from God, infinit e 

|J_f, therefore, everything that exists has the character of good, 
there then arises the question of the possibility and the origin 
of evil in the _wdrld. This question, which never occurs in the 
^^heologia Platonica, is treated explicitly in Ficino’s commentary 
on Dionysius the Areopagite.®* His conclusion, agreeing with the 
text commented upon, is as follows: evil as such does not occur 

Ibid., p. 270. 50 pp_ jgjjg SI p_ 

=5 Ibid., p. 91. ==• Cf. ibid. 5 ^ Ibid., p. 92. 

Ibid., pp. 91 f. 50 pp_ ,07£ fl, 
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anywhere in the realm of existing things; it is neither a sub- 
stance nor part or quality of a substance. The evil that actually 
flo es occur is no t hinff hut the limitation of a determinate g ood 
the insufficient participation of a substance in that good—, 
lor eTtample^ blindness.^^ Evil, therefo re, has no prop er place in 
the world, and everything that exists, either substance or attribute . 
is in itself originally good- 

in the sphere of human life still remains to be explained, 
an^ for this purpose we are obliged to star t . tom-. -the.-J.eladcmL. 


between the will and its ob jects. A s the human intellect is 
directSlTijr nature toward truth, so the will is directed by nature 
toward good; there are also many other analogies in the de- 
tails. Good, too, is not produced in things merely by the finite 
will, but is found by itself as pre-existing before becoming the 
object of its desire; “We want things because they are good. But 
they are good because God wants them.” Converse ly, it is not 
by chance tha t things become objects of the humaiT will, but a s 
,^‘ T:he result of their own essentiail quality of goodnes s! “The object 
p! the will is Being itself under the concept of good,’’®® and 
■^■“the good cdt^cerns thd will.” In other words, everything that 
eaists referred, through its attribute of good, to a possible will 
as an object, and conversely, the will may choose for the goal of 
its desire everything that exists in so far as it is good. Hence w ill, 
like intellect, is an original relation of man to Being. Most of, 
the ontological arguments that we have met in reference to 
tEought~are therefore repeated in respect to thc~will an d nee d 
'nb^^|urTher analysis (see above. Chapter II) . 

■j inquiring now into evil in the realm of human existence, we 
fkd it first in two different forms : as external evil an d as a f aulty 
attitude of m^ himself, External evils are not bad in themselves. 


Ibid., pp. 1076 ff. Ibid., p. 307. 

“Nos siquidem res quia bonae sunt volumus. Haec vero ideo bonae sunt 
quia vult eas Deus" {ibid., p. 398). 
so "Voluntatis obiectum ens ipsum sub ratione boni" {ibid., p. 236). 
“Bonura vero respicit voluntatem" {ibid., p. 249). 
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since through divine Providence everything turns out well for 
the good and bad for the bad.®® Therefore evil consists for man 
only in his own attitude. Nevertheless, even at this point Ficino, 
unlike St. Augusti ne, avoid s spea king^ of an. .eyil.wlll. On. the 
"Eontrary, as we have seen, j 5 ^Hs_alw-ays-dir.e.cted.toward a. good, 
a nd th e right attitude j.ndjhe,.wrong..at.d.tude differ, only, in die 
fact that the will is either directed toward.. God, the infinite good 
■'and the proper object of its desire, or descends. to,.thc. finite, par- 
'■ficular goods that rec eive their. ..goodness ..fr.om_God-and_can 
therefore never satisfy the infinite desire .of the mind. 


Finally, tnen should be asha med. I say they should be ashamed, be- 
^iSe'wHen_they like mortal goods for no other reason than because 
^dtey'afe .go.QdiinTilTing them tKeynMgliSrthe'etef Sal itself from 

I "wKIch these things have their qi^lity of being good. All things are in 
1 tK^ieIye£goodi^causelFe^ frotriit rfhe eternal good].. They are 
also good for us in so far as they are related to it . But they rig htl y be - 
co me evil and hard for us because we aban don it 'most wrongly_ and 
IdlTow those thmgs that are necessarily in it and are pi-^f.sprved by it.°® 


A similar passage is found in the theological prayer to God: “I 
know that in Thee alone are, or rather Thou alone art, what- 
ever we desire. If this or that good please us, it does so, not 
because it is this or that, but because it is good. In reality we de- 
sire the quality of goodness in individual things.”®* In such 
sentences we recognize, besides the prevailing moral issue, the 
basic concept that all things are good as creations of God and 


that the human will, even when it fails, never entirely deserts 
the sphere of the good. 

(The perfection of the world consists not only in the good of 


Cf. ibid., pp. 729, 731. 

S’ "Pudeat autem quandoque mortales, pudeat inquam, dum non alia 
ratione nisi quia bona sunt bona (sunt bona om. op.) mortalia diligunt, in 
iis diligendis aeternutn ipsum bonum negligere iinde haec id prorsus habent 
ut sint bona. Bona quidem in sc ipsis omnia sunt, quoniam sunt ab ipso. 
Bona rursus et nobis quatenus referuntur ad ipsum. At mala et aspera non 
iniuria nobis evadunt, quia summa quadam iniuria haec sectamur illo 
jdimisso, quae necessario in illo sunt et servantur ab illo’’ {ibid., p. 730) . 
pp. 665!. 
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objective substances but also in a universal order o£ nature which 
is based upon the divine will and which brings individual things, 
according to their quality, into a definite reciprocal relationship. 
“We must remember that God’s will prefers the good of the 
whole to the apparent advantage of some part. For in that good 
appears a more explicit image of the divine goodness and that 
good seems to consist in some order.”®® This order manifests 
itself in a number of general and recognizable rules. Conversely, 
certain possibilities are basically excluded by these rules. Ficino 
may therefore maintain without further justification that “so 
it is always in the order of nature” ®“ or that “something seems 
to be contrary to the order of nature.” The perfection of this 
order is taken for granted from t he out set, surpasses all the re- 
'"quirements of human thought, and must be conside red as existent 
even in cases where it is not accessible to obs erva tion and direct 
experience. 

It is obvious that God creates by degrees things more-or-lcss similar 
[to Himself], in order that no rational order in degrees may be con- 
ceived by us that has not previously been conceived and fulfilled by 
the highest reason.®* 

i|In the case of the lower and less perfect things, such as elements, 
i>minerals, plants, and animals, nature has already provided for the 
existence of that which is better so far as concerns their organs and the 
Irest [of their condition]; by the same token, it stands to reason that in 
;the better things and jn the highest thing of nature, whatever is shown 
ho be better is also truer.*® 

! In this way Ficino even reaches the point of making statements 
j of fact, independently of any experience, because the order of 
I nature requires it."*® 

By this means it is possible to determine by postulates not only 
God but also the world and all things therein, a procedure fre- 
quently adopted by Ficino, though the concept of the order of 
nature is not always explicitly shown. 

** Ibid., p. III. so Ibid., p. 250. 

Ibid., p. 689. ®® Ibid., p. 709. 


Ibid., p. 332, 

ibid., pp. Ill, 332. 
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since through divine Providence everything turns out well for 
the good and bad for the bad.®* Therefore evil consists for man 
only in his own attitude. Nevertheless, even at this point Ficino, 
unlike St. Augustine, avoids speaking of an evil' wni."Orr the 
Contrary, as we have seen, will is always directed toward a good, 
and^lthe rigHi attitude and the wrong attitude differ only in the 
fact that the will is either directed toward God, the infinite good 
‘ and the proper object of its desire, or descends to the finite, par- 
"ticular goods that receive their goodness from God and- can 
therefore never satisfy the infinite desire of the mind. 


Finally, met^shguld be ashamed, I say they should be ashamed, be- 
cause when they like mortal goods for no other reason than because 
thEJTare goodijnlikinglhem they neglect the eternal goot^ itself from 
*wlilch these things have their quality of being good. All things are in 
thcmselyes goodiTrecause they jire from it [the eternal good]. They are 
also good for us in so far as they are related to it . But they rightly b^- 
co me evil and h ard for u s because we aba ndon it most wrongly, and 
lolFow those things that are necessarily in it and are nreservetLhy it.°° 


A similar passage is found in the theological prayer to God: “I 
know that in Thee alone are, or rather Thou alone art, what- 


ever we desire. If this or that good please us, it does so, not 
because it is this or that, but because it is good. In reality we de- 
sire the quality of goodness in individual things.”®* In such 
sentences we recognize, besides the prevailing moral issue, the 
basic concept that all things are good as creations of God and 
I that the human will, even when it fails, never entirely deserts 
the sphere of the good. - ^ ’v _ > 

l^e perfection of the world consists not only in the good of 


Cf. tbid., pp. 729, 731. 

33 “'Pudeat autem quandoque mortales, pudeat inquam, dum non alia 
ratione nisi quia bona sunt bona (sunt bona om. op.) mortalia diligunl, in 
lis diligendis aeternum ipsum bonum neghgere unde haec id prorsus habent 
ut sint bona. Bona quidem in se ipsis omnia sunt, quoniam sunt ab ipso. 
Bona rursus et nobis quatenus referuntur ad ipsum. At mala et aspera non 
iniuria nobis evadunt, quia summa quadam iniuria haec sectamur illo 
.1 ^imisso, quae necessario in illo sunt et servantur ab illo’’ {ibid., p. 730), 

‘ ^ Ibid., pp. 665 f. 
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objective substances but also in a universal order o£ nature which 
is based upon the divine will and which brings individual things, 
according to their quality, into a definite reciprocal relationship. 
“We must remember that God’s will prefers the good of the 
whole to the apparent advantage of some part. For in that good 
appears a more explicit image of the divine goodness and that 
gOod seems to consist in some order." This order manifests 
itself in a number of general and recognizable rules. Conversely, 
certain possibilities are basically excluded by these rules. Ficino 
may therefore maintain without further justification that “so 
it is always in the order of nature”®'* or that “something seems 
to be contrary to the order of nature.”®^ The perfection of this 
order is taken for granted from the out^t^ surpasses all the re- 
''quirements of huma n thought, and must be consider ed as .existent 
even in cases where it is not ^cessible to o bservation and direct 
experience. 

It is obvious that God creates by degrees things more-or-less similar 
[to Himself], in order that no rational order in degrees may be con- 
ceived by us that has not previously been conceived and fulfilled by 
the highest reason.®* 

Ain the case of the lower and less perfect things, such as elements, 
^minerals, plants, and animals, nature has already provided for the 
I existence of that which is better so far as concerns their organs and the 
irest [of their condition]; by the same token, it stands to reason that in 
Ithe better things and in the highest thing of nature, whatever is shown 
*to be better is also truer.*® 

I In this way Ficino even reaches the point of making statements 
jof fact, independently of any experience, because the order of 
j nature requires it,^® 

By this means it is possible to determine by postulates not only 
God but also the world and all things therein, a procedure fre- 
quently adopted by Ficino, though the concept of the order of 
nature is not always explicitly shown. 

**/i;Vf., p. III. *®/i<W., p, 250. _ Ibid., p. 332. 

689. **/&■(/., p. 709. “Cf. ibid., pp. iii, 332. 
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Each work which consists of several parts is most perfect when it is 
connected closely in its parts in such a way as to become one in all 
respects: to agree and to be congruent with itself and not easily dis- 
rupted. Corporeal nature proves this in the mixture of the four ele- 
ments, . . . A unification of the parts is to be assumed even more in 
the univcrs'M work of God in order that the work of one God may be 
’one."*^ - 

There can be and there must be many fullest [beings], that in the most 
perfect work of God the most perfect parts may be numerous.*® 

If nature must prepare the animals for their particular actions better 
than for common actions, and if an active thing is better prepared 
than a passive thing, and if nature gave animals an active power for 
the common acts, it certainly prepared them for their particular acts, 
namely, sense perception and thought, in such a way that through 
them they may be active rather than passive.** 

The coherence of the world in its parts, the plurality of the 
angels, and the activity of animals in thought and in sense per- 
ception are postulated in equal measure as absolutely necessary. 
When Ficino speaks of the reward and punishment of men after 
death, he gives the same justification: “The good must help, and 
the evil must harm.” 

^ similar form of postulate, which occurs repeatedly, is the 
argument in which some fact is called “meet” and is therefore 
admitted to be real. 

It is meet {deceat) that not only human minds but also all other minds 
that are somehow impure must be connected with purer bodies.*® 

It is meet (_decet) that in all excellent bodies of the world some per- 
petual spirits are present as their forms.*® 

It is meet that that intellectual form, to which the whole attempt of 
nature tends as to a goal, be perfect and absolute to such an extent 
that it may be far from death. But it is not necessary that the inter- 
mediate forms also be immortal.** 

** Ibid., p. I ig. Ibid., p. 68 g. *•'' Ibid., p. 241. 

** Ibid,, p. 325. *= Ibid., p. 223. *® Ibid., p. 224. 

** Ibid., pp. 226 f. Corsano (II pensiero rdigioso itoliaiw, pp. 23 f.) mis- 
understands this principle when he speaks, with reference to this point, of 
Ficino's “aesthcticLsm.” 
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Certain occasional statements show that this reasoning also has 
a basic significance. 

God docs not exist and act by chance (ut contingit), otherwise there 
would be no order anywhere at any time, but as it is convenient or, 
better,. as it is meet (decei). It is meet because it is decorous. Decorum 
itself is God Himself, from whom and through whom all decorous 
things come to being.^® 

What is proved to be better in the universe is judged to be better for 
no other reason than that it is congruent to the true reason, that it 
contributes most to the order of things, and that it is most meet {decet) 
for the governor of things.^" 

In other words, everything in the world that has the character 
of being “meet" refers directly to God as author of the natural 
order and receives its reality from H^. 

,jAs “the necessary and the meet,” so far as the order of nature 
is"cottcerned, are at once considered real, so conversely “the un- 
necessary and the superfluous" arc outside the natural order and 
may therefore be considered nonexistent— in other w ords, a nega- 
tive procedu re of postulates co rr espond s to the positive pmredme; 
The justification of both methods is contained in the following 
basic proposition; “Nature is not lacking in necessary things, nor 
is it abundant in superfluous ones.” This thesis occurs almost 
literally in Aristotle.®^ Whereas in Arikotle the^fHesis refers to 
fheTuItablc^dliposition oF organisms, Ficino imde£stan 3 j^it in a 
universal and ontological sense and applies it_,to_thc-quality-Df 
the universe a nd oPalFTTs parts. The positive postulates that 
correspond to the axiom of the "necessary” have been analyzed 
in connection with the order of nature. The negative postulates 

derived from the “axiom of the superfluous" have an equally 

_____ 

♦s “Quamobrem Deus non ut contingit ita existit et agit, alioquin nullus 

u-squam ordo reperiretur unquam, sed ut decuit imo ut decet. IJecet autem, 
quia decorum. Ipse vero decor est ipse Deus, a quo et per quern omnia 
decentia fiunt" {ibid.,p. 109). 

Ibid., p. 709. 

““ "In necessariis rebus natura non deficit, supervacuis non abundat” (ibid., 
pp. 174, 298; cf. p. 231). 

De anima III. 9. 432b 21 f. 
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universal character and occur main ly in discussions concerning 
^etspinions of others. We read, for example, in the criticism of 
Averroism that the conception of the active intellect and passive 
intellect as two different substances is superfluous and hence 
fallacious.®® And the Epicurean epistemology which attributes 
corporeal extension to the intellect is carried ad absurdum by the 
reasoning that one spatial particle should always suffice for a 
knowledge of the whole and that the other particles would 
therefore be superfluous.®® Similarly, the return of dead Souls 
to earthly bodies is rejected as superfluous and contrary to na- 
ture®'* and the assumption of two gods, each of whom would 
produce a complete world, seems impossible for the simple rea- 
son that those two worlds would be perfectly equal and that 
hence one of them would be sufficient and the other super- 
fluous.®" 

Since the superfluous has n o place in the world, conve rsely 
every existing thi ng has its original meaning and cannot be eltE er 
‘*witho ut purpose or in vain. This doctri ne is expressed in the 
"important ‘‘axiom of the useless” which occurs frequendy and 
in various formulae. “Nature itself docs not give or move any- 
thing in vain, since nature is guided by God.” “The highest 
reason . , . does nothing in vain.” “The natural inclination 
and tendency cannot always be vain, for that is strange to the 
order of the universe.” Good is not desired in vain by men, 
“for there is no temerity in the law of nature." This axiom, as 
we see, is based directly on the order of nature and upon the will 
of God expressed in that order. It serves accordingly to prove the 
agreement of the natural substances and qualities with their par- 
ticular ends. As the substances, for example, human Souls, are 
not created in vain by God,*® so their potencies and capacities 

Op. on)., p. 348. pp, 189, 192; cf. p. 174. /fe'rf., p. 375. 

Ibid., p. 94. Ibid,, p. 916. Ibid., p. 753. 

"Naturalis auteni inclinatio proclivitasque inanis semper esse non 
debet. Id enim ab ordine universi alienissimum est" {ibid., pp. 416!.). 

"Siquidem in lege naturae non est temeritas" {ibid., p. 31a) . 

Ibid., p. 20. 
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I cannot be useless.”' The same is true of their movements and 
tendencies in so far as they derive from nature and therefore 
from God.*® 

God would be ... an unjust tyrant if he imposed upon us tasks which 
wc could never fulfill. ... He would be an inexperienced and too- 
hazardous archer if he directed out desires like arrows toward Himself 
as a target and did not add wings to the arrows by which they could 
reach the target some time. He would he unfortunate if His attempt to 
attract us toward Himself never reached its end.“" 

The “axiom of the useless” is therefore applied even to the striv- 
iS|'tfhHan;irsub]ecF^rtEh'"Wirshall-d«ctrsrin uhapters X and 

:\ In all these postulates and axioms we recognize Ficino’s tend- 
ency to arrive at a knowledge ot the essence Ot God and of the 
wrld through the mere determination of what is perfect . This 
same tendency finds its direct expression in the relation between 
the good and the possible. When he says occasionally that in- 
finite wisdom and good do not deny to any being any good that 
it could and should receive and that a good possibility (po- 
tentia bona) cannot always be useless and is therefore actually 
realized at some time,®’’’ it appears at first as if the possible were 
standing independently beside the good and as if the good might 
need the possible to attain real existence. In fact the possible is 
already given along with the good and therefore, because of 
divine goodness, also its reality. According to Olympiodorus the 
life of reason, as separated from the body, is demonstrated in 
the following manner: “If such a life is good, consequently it is 
also possible. For what is impossible is also useless. But the good 
must not be called useless. Furthermore, if impotence belongs to 

pp. 709, 715. pp. 3t4, 397, 681, 1209, 1581, et passim. 

“Esset autem Deus . . . tyrannus iniquus, si ea nobis mandaret appe- 
tenda quae nunquam possemus implete. . . . Esset quoque Sagittarius im- 
peritus ac nimium temerarius, si desideria nostra velut sagittas ad se ceu 
signum dirigeret neque addidisset spiculis pennulas, quibus quandoque 
signum attingerent. Esset denique infortunatus, si conatus suus quo nos ad 
se rapit, nunquam finem suum consequeretur” {ibid., p. 306). 

lbtd„ p. 681. Ibid., pp. 417, 709. 
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evil, to good belongs power {potentm) . Consequently each good > 
‘is possible by its nature.” ‘'® And in a general ontological dis- 
cussion we find these similar statements: 

Power (potentia) and truth are naturally desired as goods. And as 
what they are they are either identical with goodness itself or derived 
from goodness, Con.sequently, anything that is more possible and more 
true than the nature of the universe is also better; and conversely any- 
thing that is judged to be better than the universe is also more pos- 
sible and more true. Moreover, anything that is better participates 
more in the good. Consequently, it is not impossible. For the impos- 
sible is judged to be not participating in any good.“^ 

This possibility and reality are included in the good, and though 
this connection is ultimately based upon the essence of God, it 
can be used conversely to derive the reality of . God and of His 
perfect qualities. This is clearly shown later in the same discus- 
sion. 

Why do we ask curiously and stupidly whether it is possible and true 
or not that there is an immense good in the universe? For there is 
nothing more possible and more true than that thing in comparison 
to which nothing more powerful can be imagined. ... If in the high- 
est cause and end of all things ... is the highest good, and if the 
highest good itself is identical with the highest power and truth, what- 
ever is judged to be better about it will also be more possible or, rather, 
is already more real.*® 

“Vita ciusmodi si bona est, ergo ct possibilis est. Quod enim impossibile 
cst, idem quoque inutile. Bonum vero inutile non est dicendum. Item si 
impotentia ad malum pertinet, ad bonum potentia pertinet. Ergo bonum 
omne natura sua possibile cst" {ibid., p. 186). 

"Rursus potentia et veritas tamquam bona naturalitcr appetuntur. 
Atque hoc ipsum quod sunt, aut sunt ipsa bonitas aiit a bonitate. Ergo quod 
universi natura possibilius veriasque est, hoc est et melius, atque converso 
quod universe melius iudicatur, idem possibilius cst ct verius. Item quod 
est melius, magis cst boni particeps. Non est igitur impossibile. Nam im- 
possibile nutlius boni particeps iudicatur" {ibid., p. 709). 

"Sed quid curiose inepteque quacrimus, utrum possibile verumve sit 
in universo esse immensum bonum necnc? Cum nihil sit possibilius 
veriusque eo quo nihil potest potentius cogitari. . . . Si in summo principio 
omnium atque fine . . . summa bonitas esc et summa ipsa bonitas idem 
cst pror.sus ac !!Unima potentia veritasque, seqnitur quicquid circa ip.sum 
melius iudicatur possibilius fore, imo iam verius esse” {ibid.). 
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Therefore, while the ontological conception is here pushed to its 
extreme limit, it also returns to its point of departure, and what 
had been a premise in the beginning appears again as a conclu- 
sion in the end. After th e r eal has found the justification of its 
own existence in the go od, the gt Kid-naw.-reve:iU-itself_as,IIiif--- 
ficient cause of the poss i ble and the rea l; and while God prn- 

erfect goodness-is-egually- 


duces all good in the w orld a s real, H is | 
the cause of His own perfect existence . 



VI 


HIERARCHY OF BEING 

The whole sphere of Being, as we saw at the beginning, is con- 
structed out of substantial entities that coexist in a definite order' 
(see above. Chapter III). The task is now to seek a systematic 
principle that will make the division of the world apparent in 
each case and will thus assign to each entity its definite place in 
relation to the other entities. This question — at least in this form 
— ^had no importance for ancient philosophy in its earlier periods, 
nor has it had for modern thought. In the modern period the con- 
cept of substantial entity has been practically eliminated by natu- 
ral science, and once the physical world had lost its clear outlines, 
the systematic order of Being could be approached only from the 
standpoint of the knowing subject. In ancient philosophy, since 
Aristotle’s day, the concept of substance prevailed, it is true, and 
some system of the physical world is recognizable in certain theo- 
ries that were transmitted from Aristotle to the following ages, 
such as the theories of the celestial spheres and of the gradation of 
organisms according to the potencies or faculties of the Soul, But 
the consideration of reality was mainly directed toward principles 
or causes. From this point of view all phenomena formed a homo- 
geneous whole, whereas the causes inside or outside the world 
were not placed in a clear and conceivable relation to the things 
themselves. The Neoplatonists we re .first to conceive the structure 
of Being as a continual hierarchy, so obtaining a universal prin ci- 
ple oi division which became, through Dionysius the Areopagite, 
'a fixed element in me dievanfibught. i his hierarchical order c5 n- 
stitutes, so to speak, an ontological space that embraces all corporeal 
End incorporeal entities alike and in which all things have a defi- 
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nite relationship o f proximity to or distance from each other. The 
I^platonic form of hierarchy, howev er, first developed by Plo ti- 
nus, is^BIstln^i^ed trom the medieval order by a few essential 
fStuf'es.Tn'Plotinus, Being is divided into a few large and homb- 
g^eous spheres: One, Mind, Soul, Sense, Nature, and Body. 
Ea cVi n f fhese spheres contains the whole wealth of objective 
forms, and_f3.cb,-J'‘ prinriple,_pi-^jce.<5_hy_iJLSelt_t hp n^ f 

Tower sph ere.^ The elements of naedieval hierarchy, on the othe r 
hand, are no such compreh cn5LYc_sDhcrcs.-!rhcv-ai:c^J 3ther. the 
"individual objective forms or spec ies themselves . Since each o f 
"tTie^drmra~rifreanire Iil3irecd^^ to.. .God,, each, fprm..is., 

essentia lly independent of the nex t ..higliexJQrJn and is s urpa ssed 
by it only in degree. Plotinus’ hierarchy is a series of strata super- 
miposed' 6ne~aBove'anotK5-T”THeTiierarchy oT the Middle Ages,' 
on the otHS Hand, is a series of degrees disposed one beside the 
other. I n Ficino we find both the Plotinian and the medieval hi - 
erarchy of B eing— a fact perfectly compa tible with-his. historical 
position. But Plotinus ’ theory of strata occurs in its unmodified 
form only in Ficin o ’s ear lie r works.^ THe doctririFdfTfie~five~5Tit y- 
stanceslound in the first few books of the Theologia Platonica 
- has a secondary character and i s definitely modified by the concep t . 
■of the grade series. In the later books of the Theologia merely a 
few elements of the Plotinian doctrine are found in connection,, 
with other concepts._On the other h and, the mpHi pvnl rhpnry of 
grades co nstitutes a general and essential premise o f-Eicino*s 
philosophy and .mi}st,-hjence,-be-explained.* 
j Along with its essence and its particular attributes, an object 
within the sphere of Bein g is given a certain rank wh ich distin- 
guishes it from other things. So it is said, for example, that the 
rational nature (in other words, the human Soul) occupies its 


^ Cf. Enn. iii. 4. i. In die handbooks we usually find Matter listed as the 
last hypostasis, which, in reality, is only the initial state of Body preceding 
the conversion. 

® Cf. De amore, pp. 1324 f. 

(,/For a treatment of the general history of the doctrine of hierarchy see 
Lovejoy, The Great Chain of Being, 1936. 
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particular rank in the reign of God (^gradum suum obtinet)* 
Discussing the relation of sense perception and reason to truth, 
Ficino says that sense perception does not comprehend “the in- 
timate and pure substance of the thing nor [does it comprehend] 
in what order each thing is placed in nature, all of which belongs 
to the truth of the thing itself.” ^ In this way rank and place, like 
‘ substance, are included in the real essence of an object and belong 
to the original anrihiires toward which all thought and knowl - 
edge are directed . 1 

^ecausc of its rank each object is placed in a certain relationship ' 
with the other things, since the hierarchical similarity or differ- ' 
cnce of things defines their ontological proximity and distancer 
Hence, in discussing the Averroistic doctrine Ficino says that the 
intellect “is connected with us in respect to the proximity of its 
nature — in other words, the nature of that intellect is by degree 
next to our Soul." ® Elsewhere he says that the form agrees more . 
with matter than with quantity in the order of genus and nature^ 
While these are only particular applications of the concept, an- 
ot her p assage-show5.^bat-th€-ontological-distaaceis-valid-for the 
w ^olc sphe re of B eing and i s measured by its extreme limits — in 
other words. Nothing and the first being. “As the first matter ■ 
is m ost distant from the first being~an?~nexf to Nothin g . .^so^ 
the la st form is most distant from Nothing and next to the first 

fihe hierarchical relation of two things always indicates the 
superiority of one over the other, without respect to their proximity * 
and distance, and hence the variety of Being always involves vari- 
ous degrees of dignity and perfection. 


* Op. om., p. 3a6. 

* "Indmam meramque rei substantiam auc quo ordine in natura res 
quaetibet dbponatur, quod totum ad ret ipsius pertinet veritatem” (ibid., 
p. 261). 

® Ibid., pp. 346 f. ^ ibid., p. 707. 

® “Item sicut materia prima a primo esse distat longissime atque est 
proxima nihilo . . . , ita ultima forma longissime distat a nihilo atque est 
primo esse quam proxima" (ibid., p. aafi). 
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It is an old opinion of the theologians, oh excellent gentlemen [Ficino’s 
early eulogy of philosophy states], confirmed by the arguments of 
many philosophers, which teaches and informs us that the individual 
things to be the more perfect and dignified in the nature of things, 
the closer they come to the perfection and dignity of the first cause of 
all things.® 

We see clearly that some things in nature make and that some others 
arc made; the first precede in dignity, the latter follow.^® 

When a higher degree approaches a lower degree, it does not receive 
from it, but gives to it.’^ 

We see that some things are more perfect than others and that the 
force of perfection increases in ascending and decreases in descending.’^® 

We must not believe that the mind is related to a more perfect action 
than that matter, except for the reason that the mind is more perfect 
than it [that matter]. If so, the mind is more distant from Nothing 
and closer to the highest act, from which all perfection originates.’® 


Perf ection o f a thing , as we have seen, means the fullness of its 
^culiar essence (see above, CEa'^Ff '"V)~.~If~~eg cl T • o bi e ar'iynov^ 
said To’Have a definite degree of perfection, not in respect to its 


owri'complefion, buFin comparison to other things of different 




raiik,' it eyidHifl'y means tha t each entity has a definite degree of 
existence~anc r that the variety of rank concerns the essence o f • 
thing s itself. T his conception is clearly expressed by Ficino: 


All men judge [he says in a discussion of Being] that this thing does 
not exist at all, that this other thing exists, but in an imperfect way, 
and that that thing exists in a more perfect way. Such gradation in 
existence cannot come to being or be known but by an approach 


® "Vetus theologorum praestantes viri sentcniia est, multorum philoso- 
phorum rationibus confirmata, qua sane doceraur atque instruimur, co 
singula in rcrum natura perfecdora dignioraque videri, quo ad primi 
rerum omnium principii perfectionem dignitatetnque accedunt propinquius” 
(il>id..pp. 757 f.). 

’® Ibid., p. 692. ’ 1 Ibid., p. 347. Ibid., p. 95. 

’® “Neque putandum est mentem respicefe actum perfectiorem quam 
materia ilia respiciat, nisi ex co quod mens est ilia perfectior. Si ita est, 
longius discedit a nihilo et propinquius ad actum accedit summum, unde 
est omnis perfectio" {ibid., p. 349) . 
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particular rank in the reign of God {gradum suum obtinet)* 
Discussing the relation of sense perception and reason to truth, 
Ficino says that sense perception does not comprehend “the in- 
timate and pure substance of the thing nor [does it comprehend] 
in what order each thing is placed in nature, all of which belongs 
to the truth of the thing itself." ^ In this way rank and place, like 
' substance, are included in the real essence of an object and belong 
t f) the oriprinnl att ribute*! mw.ard which all thought and knowl - 
edge are directed. j 

I Because of its rank each object is placed in a certain relationship ' 
with the other things, since the hierarchical similarity or differ- ' 
ence of things defines their ontological proximity and distaneef 
Hence, in discussing the Avcrroistic doctrine Ficino says that the 
intellect "is connected with us in respect to the proximity of its 
nature — in other words, the nature of that intellect is by degree 
next to our Soul." ® Elsewhere he says that the form agrees morey 
with matter than with quantity in the order of genus and nature^ 
While these arc only particular applications of the concept, an- ’ 
ocher.,passage jhows-tbat-the-oBtcdogical-distance-is-valid-for the 
w'holejsphere of Beit^ an d is measured by its extr eme limits — in 
other words, Nothing and th e first being. “As the first matter » 
is most distant from the first being an3~nc^~fo~NotHing T T I»sq» 
JUe last form is most distant from Nothing and next to the first 

^eing.” ® ~~~ 

[The hierarchical relation of two things always indicates the 
superiority of one over the other, without respect to their proximity 
and distance, and hence the variety of Being always involves vari- 
ous degrees of dignity and perfection. 


* Op. om., p. 326. 

meramque rei substantiam aut quo ordine in natura res 
quaclibet disponatur, quod lotum ad rei ipsius pcrtinct veritatem" (ibid., 
p. 2fil). 

* Ibid., pp. 346 f. » Ibid., p. 707. 

®“Item sicut materia prima a prime esse distal longissime atque est 
proxima nihilo . . . , ita ultima forma longissime distat a nihilo atqiie est 
primo esse quam proxima" (ibid., p, 226). 
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It is an old opinion of the theologians, oh excellent gentlemen [Ficino’s 
early eulogy of philosophy states], confirmed by the arguments of 
many philosophers, which teaches and informs us that the individual 
things to be the more perfect and dignified in the nature of things, 
the closer they come to the perfection and dignity of the first cause of 
all things." 

We see clearly that some things in nature make and that some others 
arc made; the first precede in dignity, the latter foUow.“ 

When a higher degree approaches a lower degree, it does not receive 
from it, but gives to it.“ 

We see that some things are more perfect than others and that the 
force of perfection increases in ascending and decreases in descending.^" 

We must not believe that the mind is related to a more perfect action 
than that matter, except for the reason that the mind is more perfect 
than it [that matter]. If so, the mind is more distant from Nothing 
and closer to the highest act, from which all perfection originates.’” 

Perfec tion of a thing, as we have seen, means the fullness of its 
'^culiar essence (see above, CHai^er '^')^~~If''Eac l r~ c> fai ecr ~is~no\v^ 
’’iaid fb have T definite degree of perfection, not in respect tolisj 
own “complefioir,' but iff "comparison to other things of clifterent\ 
"ranir,'!! wdenfly means tha t each entity has a definite degree of 
■*existence”¥n 3 that t he variety of rank concerns the essence of. 
Jfrting s Itself. T his conception is clearly expressed by Ficino: 

''All men judge [he says in a discussion of Being] that this thing does 
not exist at all, that this other thing exists, but ini an imperfect way, 

■ and that that thing exists in a more perfect way. Such grada don in 
existence cannot come to being or be known but by an approach 

""Vetus theologorum praestantes viri sententia est, multorum philoso- 
phorum rationibus conhrmata, qua sane docemur atque instruimur, co 
singula in rerum natura perfectiora dignioraque videri, quo ad primi 
rerum omnium principii perfectionem dignitatemque accedunt propinquius” 
pp. 757 f.). 

p. 692. ’ ’ /iiJ., p. 347. Ibid., p. 95. 

’““Neque putandum est mentem respicerc actum perfectiorem quam 
materia ilia respiciat, nisi ex eo quod mens est ilia perfectior. Si ita est, 
longius discedit a nihilo et propinquius ad actum accedit summum, unde 
est omnis perfectio" (ibid., p. 349). 
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(accessum) to the hig hest existence, which is God, and a departure 
(recessum) from itTy 

The hierarchical relation o£ things, ontologically considered, is 
fixed and clear — in other words, a higher object in comparison 
with a lower one is not superior in one respect and inferior in an- 
other, but surpasses it in all respects. Hence the hierarchy of sub- 
stances manifests itself in a continual gradation of their qualities 
and attributes. This gradation not only concerns the most general 
attributes, like true or good, that are connected everywhere with 
Being itself, and so share its graded differences, but also is found 
in the particular attributes that are limited to certain sections or 
aspects of Being. The ascent in the series of natural bodies, for 
example, i.-^ a ccompanied bv an increase of form and a correspond- 
ing^ decrease of matter: 

The order of natural bodies is disposed in such a way that it descends 
to the first matter and ascends to the last form. And the closer each 
matter comes to the first matter, the better— ^that is, the truer and purer 
— a matter it becomes. The closer a form comes to the last form, the 
more perfect a form it becomes.^® 

The same relationship is still more explicitly developed with re- 
spect to the active and the passive powers of different bodies: 

In the order of bodies we see that the sublime body, that is, the highest 
heaven, contains in its nature all forces of all forms to be produced, 
through which forces, because of their being active and effective, it 
prepares the lower bodies for the reception of the different forms . . . 
in order that it may be said that the sublime heaven contains actually 
or by active force the forms of the other bodies. But we can say that the 
following bodies are subjected to it in such a way that they possess the 
same forms through a receptive and passive force and receive them 
actually from it. But such an order is preserved that the higher a body 
is below it, the more active force and the less passive force it has.’-? 

“Nam omnes homines iudicant, illud quidem nullo modo esse, istud 
vero esse, sed imperfecto modo, hoc esse modo perfection. Talis autem in 
essendo gradatio neque fit neque cognoscitur nisi per accessum ad esse 
summum qui Dcus est atque inde recessum" (ibid., p. 281). 

>'>W/(/.,p.226. p. 221. 
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In this example the Plotinian doctrine is apparent in so far as the 
higher degree acts upon the lower one and communicates to it 
a plurality of forms. But, i n contrast to Plotinus, the existence of 
the lower degree itselt has not Been prodnced'by the"highef dne 7 
" Whereas hitherto different dcgreeroFtRelame afEribme were 
concerned, on the other hand, groups of different attributes can 
be distributed among different substances according to their rank. 
The higher attribute can be added to the lower one in such a way 
that in ascending an increasing accumulation of attributes results. 
This, for example, is the case with regard to the famous gradation 
of natural entities, familiar in ancient philosophy. 

The divine mind gives to the lower bodies only life like warmth; to the 
higher ones, also sense perception like light; to the highest ones, also 
intellect like lightness. . . . Thus that divine ray that penetrates all 
things exists in the stones without living, lives in the plants without 
shining, shines in the animals without being reflected in itself and 
without returning to its source. But in men it exists, lives, shines, and 
is reflected in itself.” 

In most cases the ascent is accomplished in such a way that the 
lower attributes are gradually replaced by the addition of the 
higher ones. The lowest Souls, for example, are, so to speak, con- 
tained by the bodies; the middle ones are in a certain way con- 
tained and in a certain way contain them; the higher ones contain 
the bodies entirely.^® Or, in another example, God is the form 
which neither is inherent, nor forms, nor is formed. The irra- 
tional Soul, on the other hand, is formed, forms, and is inherent; 
the angel is formed by God, but is neither inherent in matter nor 
forms it; and the rational Soul is not inherent in matter, but is 
formed and forms.'® In the same way, there are rational and im- 
mortal animals, and on the other hand there are irrational and 
mortal animals, and between them are rational and mortal ones.®® 
Finally, sense perception is form of the body and needs an instru- 
ment; the human intellect is form of the body, but needs no cor- 

p. 231. 

pp. 332 f. 


Op. om., p. 332. 
Ibid., p. 224. 
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poreal instrument; and the angelic intellect is independent in 
both respects.®^ In all these examples the qualities are ordered 
according to their rank and are referred to the ontological series 
o^jsubstances. 

^In so far as there is a clear relationship of rank between the in- 
/ dividual substances and their attributes in all cases, the totality of 
things can be conceived as one ascending or descending sequence 
of grades. So Ficino can start an extensive discussion from the 
series of things {series rerum)^'^ and at one time he says that the 
mind, which knows all, comprehends and examines the whole 
series of the divine work {universam divini operis seriern)?^ 
Whereas in the Philebus Plato speaks of all things that exist in 
the universe, Ficino, in his paraphrase, speaks of those entities 
“which are in the whole order of things that descend from the 
one prince of the whole, order.” ** The world as a whole in rela- 
tion/to the existing things is taken as a hierarchical series of mem- 
b^s distinct in grade. 

//Since the world as totality of all things is first divided into some 
r^artial spheres, these spheres, like the whole, must be considered 
as gradated series or orders. “The series of things is divided in its 
parts in such a way that there arc many different orders of things 
in nature and that always the lowest parts of each higher order are 
somehow connected with the highest parts of the next following 
lower order.” While this passage is aimed at many smaller 
groups, as the context shows, elsewhere a few larger orders are 
clearly emphasized as main elements of the universe. 


Since the order of bodies is placed below that of intellects and depends 
upon it, the order of bodies follows the order of intellects as the trace of 
the foot follows the foot and .as the shadow follows the body.“‘‘‘ 

Three orders of things seem to belong to the human Soul— Providence, 
fate, and nature. Providence is the scries of minds; fate, that of Souls; 
nature, that of bodies."' 

fbul., p. 330. == //,,>/„ p. 222. 5 a /A, y.. p. 2 iR. 

'* Quae sunt in universo ordiiic rerum ab uno totiiis ordinis principe 
descendentium” {iM., p. 1257). 

“/Wd., p. 222 i cf. p. 1243. =» Ibid., p, 221. 5 T Jbil^ p. 288_ 
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The orders of intellects, Souls, and bodies show the influence of 
Plotinus even in their names. These orders are also distinguished 
as a whole from each other by their rank. “The whole genus of 
the Soul is more excellent than the whole corporeal genus. . . . 
Hence the lowest of the animal genus surpasses the highest thing 
of the corporeal genus, etc.” But in so far as these spheres are 
"orders." nr .“-■jer.ie.s . ’Lrh^ are no longer " ffiaependent and 
r<.a| ciibstances. as in Plotinus, but merely some limited section s 
within the unique continual series of things.^ ” 

^// The realdements of the universal hierarchy are, n ot the partial 
s pheres or genera or the individ uals, but the natural species of 
^things . When in the Philebus Ylzto conducts thought from the 
indifferent unity and the indefinite infinity toward the definite 
plurality, Ficino understands this as a superiority of the species 
with respect to the genera and individuals.®® The species thus 
have a particular importance not only in relation to knowledge 
but also in an ontological sense. 

If somebody despises the concepts of genera because of their confusion 
and dispersion and those of the individuals because of their shadowlike 
nature, that may be accepted. But the species have to be honored ac- 
cording to Plato. In them consists the perfection of the world and the 
truth of knowledge.”^ 

The importance of the species rests essentially upon the fact that 
each species is distinguished from the others through its ranking, 
but does not admit further graded differences within itself, in 
other words, between its individual members. 

The species does not admit greater or lesser degrees, and it stands on a 
certain degree of nature to which nqthing can be added or taken away 
without changing the species itself.®^ 

Ibid., p. 332. 

Because of their general character of gradation, the series of affinity 
in astrology are comparable to the ontological series, but in their concrete 
structure they are not bound to the ontological hierarchy. The magnet in 
the astrological series of the bear is above the iron, although the iron 
occupies a higher place in the order of bodies (Op. om., p. 551). The astro- 
logical series cannot be considered as real elements of the order of Being. 

“ Cf. Op, otn,, p. 1218. Ibid., p. 358; cf. p. 192. Ibid., p. 19a, 
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While they [the species] are distinguished from each other because of 
their own differences, they are also separated by degrees of goodness. 
Consequently, whoever takes away the different degrees of goodness, 
he also takes away the admirable fulness of various species,®* 

In addition, as those things that are equal in quantity are also one in 
it, so those things that are equal to each other in perfection are also one 
in perfection. Perfection consists in form; through the form the species 
is constituted. Consequently, those things that are one in perfection are 
one in form and one in species. Thus two species of things cannot be 
equally perfect.®^ 

Finally, in a discussion of the Scotist doctrine we read: 

The complete order is such that the higher things are arranged in re- 
spect to the lower things, the lower conversely in respect to the higher, 
and the equal things in respect to each other. We recognize clearly 
such an order in corporeal things. If incorporeal things have a fuller 
order, we must also conceive in them a similar, in other words, a three- 
fold, order. But there can be no order between equal things if there are 
not several individuals included under the same species.®* 

The single species, therefore, constitute the different degrees of 
Being, and* the whole universe, as a unique hierarchy, is con- 
<! structed upon the different species. For this reason the perfection 
j of the world consists in the species,®® and the world itself, con- 
! sidering its content, can be called the sum of all species {cunctarum 
\complexio specierum) 

We do not say [we read in a characteristic passage of the commentary 
on Plato’s PhiMus] that the genera exist primarily within the essence 
of the universe, because they are related to the species like potentiali- 
ties, nor do the individuals exist primarily because they are infinite, 
without order and changeable, and because in enumerating them, one 
by one, the universe is perfect without any of them. Consequently, the 
essence of the universe consists in the species. Thus they are, so to 
speak, primarily real — in other words, natural,*® 

jThe hierarchy of things which constitutes the whole realm of 
j Being is not spread without limits, but directed in all its members 

IbiJ., p. 1692. Ibid., p. 349. 

** Ibid., p. 358. Ibid., p. 249. 


®= Ibid., p. 354. 
®® Ibid., p. 1226. 
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toward the perfect existence of God, which it approaches more 
and more in the different degrees of its dignity and perfection.®® 

I God is for us the measure of all things [says Ficino, commenting upon 
the famo.us passage in Plato’s Lau/s] because He measures the ascent 
and descent of all things. For up to Him there is ascent, but no farther; 
and as far as His power extends to the external things, so far the 
descent of the degrees of nature goes, but no farther.*® 

God is thus called the “head of the species" {princeps specierum),*^ 
^d 'He therefore constitutes the upper lim it~of the ontological 
'series, which He pr oduces~Qut of Jrlimself, being the effective 
'cause, a hdito which He al so h<- 1 ong«; nc-lhp-bighfftt . mam bpr *a*Th>» 
concept of God_ is t here fore defined in a new way, and converse ly 
TTis existence can be concluded from the very fac t that the given 

hierarchy of things must start from a high est degree. 

^ 

Why do we judge that the Soul is better than the body, if not because 
it is closer to the highest goodness? If thpre were no highest goodness, 
but an ascent fr om good to good withw end, the bod y wou ldferfg- 
tahTfrom the highest goodness by an infinite interval, and the Soul 
''also by an infinite interval. One infinite is not larger or smaller tlwn die 
~Othi!ifr ... Ctni?equently,~the~SaOl~ Wou ld’ ifoF'b"e~^^jpjLniQre con- 
"gruga rtir^odness itselT thaiTthe body — ^in nthpr-w nrdspjtjwndd not 
■"BFlJcttcr, and the angel would n ot be better than.jJbe.Soul.*® 

If there is no first and no last degree among things, each middle degree 
will depend on infinite higher degrees and produce infinite lower 
degrees. . . . Consequently, it will be of immense power and full of 
infinite perfections. Thus all things would be equally infinite, one 
thing would not be m ore e xcellent than anotherj the cause would not 
be better than its effec t.*^ 

Cf. ibid., pp. 757 f. et passim. 

^Ibid., p. 1249; cf. Plato Laws iv. 715 e f. 

** Op. om., p. 93. 

*® Cf. Op. om., pp. 93 £. As Dress (op. cit., p. 55) rightly observes, in Ficino 
the concept of God is sometimes included in the world, sometimes op- 
posed to it. Anichini {JJumanesimo e il problema della sahezza in M. 
Ficino, pp. 34 f.) sees in the fact that God belongs to the ontological hierar- 
chy, a danger for His transcendency. 

*® Op. om., p. 95; cf. Dress, op. cit., pp. 35 ff. 

** Ibid.; cf. Anichini, op. cit., pp. 34 f. 
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In a similar discussion the doctrine of those who admit one cause 
above another without end is rejected : 

Then one tiling would not be more excellent than another, for where 
there is no highest being, there one thing does not come closer to the 
highest than another. I 5 ut we see clearly that some things in nature 
arc active, some passive, and that the active ones are superior in dig- 
nity, the passive ones inferior.'"* 

If the series of causes continued without end, each thing would 
seem equal in rank to each other, and that is judged to be ab- 
■surd.'"* The hierarchy of things is used here as an obvious premise, 
and accordingly the existence of a unique God, who determines 
all things in their mutual relation, being their peak and measure, 
and puts a finite limit to both their ascent and their descent, is 
necessary for the order.'*’' 

I The gradation of substances, which we have hitherto considered 
1 in its particular aspects, is not only just an incidental attribute of 
I things but also an essential attribute of Being itself, on which the 
order of nature and the perfection of the world is essentially based. 
"The exact order requires that all grades of things be contained 
: in the universe.” ■*** And in the same sense the order of nature is 
i frequently illustrated by a gradation of things.^® The terms “or- 
der" (ori/o) and "series” are used with almost the same meaning. 
The hierarchical structure of Being therefore becomes, like the 
order of nature, a universal ontological principle — ^its validity ne eds 
no justification and it serves to determine th e in dividual thi ngs 
by postulate.s beyond all experience. A nu mber o f part icular prin ci- 
ples and methods of arguing are bas ed on this fact. 

When we consider two objects in their mutual relationship, thei 
principle of hierarchy at once leads to the postulate that the higher | 
one docs not depend on the lower one in any way, or if it seems \ 
to, it docs so only in a very limited manner. “That which is earlier . 
in nature is free from that which is later,” and "that which is i 

r' ' 

Op. om., pp. C91 f. Ibid., p. 692. Cf. ibid., p. 1233. 

Ibid., p. u I : cf. Thomas, Summa contra Gentiles, III, 72. 

Op. on)., pp. 2T9, 332. '0 Ibid., p. 254. 
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more excellent must depend less upon that which is less excellent 
than the converse.” This principle frequently occurs in the ar- 
gument, and, especially with respect to the relation of body and 
mind , the existence of intellects without bodies can be derived 
from it. 

When one thing is the result of two, and when one of them, which 
is less perfect, is found to exist somewhere in itself without the other, 
the other thing, being more perfect and less needy, can all the more 
readily exist somewhere without the first thing. One animal is the 
result of the intellectual substance, that is, the rational Soul, and the 
body. We see that many bodies exist and live without such an intellect. 
Consequently, what is there to prevent the existence of many minds not 
united with bodies? 

j Since the ascent of the objective substances is conceived as a 
I homogeneous increase of their perfection, there follows the further 
, principle that a higher entity necessarily includes the perfect quali- 
j ties of the lower entities. This principle also not only is expressed 
I as a general doctrine but also is used in the argument for definite 
; and pardcular conclusions. 


If truth is above the mind, and if whatever is sujxirior docs not lack 
the inferior goods, truth cannot lack the perspicacity of the mind."® 
Since the superior, nature includes and surpasses the whole power of 
the inferior nature and will therefore produce the same work as the 
inferior, provided that it is given the same instruments, that mind 
which sees within us can necessarily perform the work of nourishing 
and sense perception no less than can the imaginative Soul.“® 

Since the superior force can perform whatever the inferior can, and 
even better, and since the Souls connected with bodies know the 
umversals and the individuals, obviously the minds connected with 
ttutb Itself can know both by means of one force tind one intuition.'® 

These principles and arguments, however,' indicate merely par- 
ticular aspects of a more general logical procedure, which finds 
Its immediate expression in a number of analogical conclusions. 


“M, p, 87; cf. Thomas, Samma contra Gentiles, I, 13; ll. gi 
op. cm., p. 90. .. Ibid,, p. 33J. „ J; ^'^9 ^ 
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In most cases these conclusions have approximately the following 
form: two substances are connected with each other in a certain 
hierarchical relationship, and observation shows that a certain 
perfect quality is intrinsic to the inferior substance. Consequently, 
this quality can and must be attributed even more to the superior 
substance. 

’ Since the order of minds is more excellent than the corporeal order and 
since the order of corporeal things finally descends to an eternal mat- 
ter .. . who is so mad as to admit that the order of minds, being more 
stable and more divine than the bodies, finally ends in a corruptible 
mind? 

Our Soul possesses and produces true forms. . . . Consequently, all 
the more docs the Soul of the universe possess and generate the true 
concepts of forms. For where the more excellent force and intel- 
ligence is found, the conception and birth of more developed forms 
must take place.”^ 

If the rational faculty [of art] is innate in each irrational nature, it is 
all the more innate in each rational nature.^® 

Since in all natural things there arc certain forces that produce their 
movements, it is therefore unjust to deprive of force the substance of 
the human mind, which is the most excellent among all natural 
things.'” 

Besides this main form, other forms of analogical conclusions 
sometimes occur; but the type of argument remains essentially 
unchanged. For example, the analogy may also start from the 
higher substance and descend to the lower. 

If there is distinction among the minds, there is all the more diversity 
among the Souls; because the human minds arc much more united to 
each other, being more excellent, than the Souls are to each other and 
because if one Soul were sufficient for the government of our bodies, 
one mind would be all the more sufficient for the understanding of 
truth."” 

Within one substance the conclusion leads from one attribute to 
another. 

*" Ibid., p. 222. Jj,iJ p_ 

^*Ibid., p. 350; cf. pp. 241, 676, 1342. 


'® Ibid., p. 255. 
Ibid., p. 367. 
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If life precedes intelligence in origin, and if intelligence surpasses life in 
value, and if the human Soul is given such dignity that it has somehow 
an infinite force of thinking and willing, it must all the more and 
the earlier possess an infinite force of living."^ 

In all these arguments from an observed fact a further conclusion, 
not accessible to experience, is reached, and the common premise 
lies in the fixed hierarchy of the respective substances and in the 
homogeneous gradation of its attributes and perfections. 

/'^Thc principle of hierarchy is valid not only in the relationship 
between existing things but also in a number of more abstract 
relations that apparently are not connected with the series of Be- 
ing. We must keep in mind that thought does not constitute a 
peculiar sphere and is hence always related to the existing things 
as to its objects (see above. Chapter IV). Concerning the most 
general types of relation, the difference of grade between their 
members is fixed from the beginning and so can be used in the 
argument at any time. The most important is the relation of 
causality, which has already occurred in connection with the doc- 
trine of hierarchy and in which the cause always has an uncon- 
ditioned superiority over the effect. 

Anything that produces something must be more excellent than any- 
thing that is produced by it. The more something is free from matter, 
the more it is sublime. Consequently, the cause must always be freer 
from matter than the effect."® 

In the same sense it is said of the relation between the world and 
its causes : 

How can such an order and ornament be generated out of unordered 
and unadorned things, especially since the effective cause is always 
accustomed to be more excellent than the effect? 

Accordingly, the effect is usually inferior to the cause and can- 
not^receive the whole perfection of the cause.®'* 

/ As the cause is superior in rank to its effect, so is the substance 
to its attribute. 

Ibid., p. 302 . Ibid., p. 181. ®* Ibid., p. 397. ®* Ibid., p. 1353. 

Ibid,, p. 1340; cf. Thomas, SutAma contra Gentiles, I, 8. 
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Since the substance is the foundation of each attribute, it is by an order 
of nature prior to the attribute; and since it is prior and does not lack 
the force of form, it can exist somewhere without attribute.*® 

Thus we can demonstrate that the Soul cannot be an attribute of 
the body, but that it has the character of a substance. 

Since the Soul governs and moves the body ... it is more excellent 
than the body. The body is a substance. No attribute is nobler than the 
substance."’^ 

Also with regard to the relationship between the whole and its 
parts, the whole possesses the greater perfection, and on this princi- 
ple the proof for the animation of the world is based. 

The body of the world is a whole body ... of which the bodies of all 
animals are the parts. . . . Just as the whole is more perfect than the 
parts, so the body of the world is more perfect than the body of the 
individual animals. It would be absurd that the imperfect body should 
have a Soul and the perfect body should not have a Soul or live. . . . 
Consequently, the whole body of the world lives, since the bodies of 
the animals that are parts of it live.*® 

'^sides these concepts of relationship proper, we must mention 
two other pairs of concepts that are fixed in their hierarchical rela- 
tion and so assume a greater importance for ontology : unity and 
plurality; rest and movement. The superiority of one over the 
multiple is, in Plotinus, decisive for the structure of reality.®® In 
Ficino’s system, also, the higher rank of an entity involves a 
higher degree of unity.'^® Especially in the series of substances the 
ascent from the angelic intellects to the divine cause is based on 
the relation of plurality and unity. 

Since the angel is not entirely simple, but has a number, and since 
above the number there must be unity, because unity is the origin of 
the whole number and needs no union, while plurality by its nature 
needs union, above the angel there exists of necessity something else 
which is not only immobile, but entirely one and simple. This is God.^^ 

Just as plurality is surpassed by unity, so movement is surpassed 
by its correlate, rest. "Rest precedes movement,” Ficino asserts, 

** Op, om., p, 690; cf. pp. 707, 709. *’ Ibid., p. 165. ** Ibid,, p. 134Z. 

**Enn. vi. 6. i. Op. om., p. 367. Ibid., p. 89; cf. p, 1352. 
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without further proof.'^® We can conclude that the movement of 
the world will end at some time in a state of rest. 

Movement itself cannot be the real end, since it always flows from one 
point to another. . . . Hence the highest and last end of the universe 
. . . will be, not movement, but rest. For rest is more perfect than 
movement, and for the sake of rest the individual things are moved.^” 

Consequently, the concept of rest, along with that of unity, is used 
as a particular connotation in the ascent of substances. 

Rest is judged to be far more perfect than movement. For movement 
necessarily needs rest, but not the converse. If, therefore, in our ascent 
from inferior things to superior things a more perfect degree of move- 
ment occurs, and if the one that is more stable is more perfect, all the 
more must there always be a more perfect degree of rest.^‘ 

The ascent from the rational Souls to the angelic intellects in 
particular is based upon the relation of movement to rest. 

Since there must be rest before movement, because rest is more perfect 
than movement, there nuist be some stable intelligence above the 
mobile reason of the Soul.’” \ 

As the natural species appeared to be the elements of the on- 
tological series, conversely, outside the proper order of substances, 
each differentiation involves a gradation of the single members 
and cannot be conceived without it.'*® For example, if God con- 
ceives in Himself the Ideas, He thinks the possible things not 
only as different images but at the same time as images of His 
own essence different in rank. “For God sees in Himself what- 
ever is peculiar to each thing when He sees to what degree each 
thing can Imitate the divine form.”'*'* Consequently, the Ideas 
themselves constitute in God a continual series {series idearumy^ 
and are distinguished from each other through their rank.'*® When 
Ficino illustrates the differentiation of the Ideas in God by that 

*“ Ibid., p. 254. ra p. p_ ggg, 

^^Ibld., p. 1325; cf. pp. 85 f., 115. 

*“ Cf. Thomas, Summa contra Gentiles, II, 44. 

** Op. oni., p. 107. ** Ibid,, p. 268. 


*9/Wd.,p.665. 
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of the colors in the light, the factor of gradation is again mani- 
fest. 

As many species of colors are in compounded things, so there are many 
Ideas of colors which that light sees in itself. In so far as that light 
sees itself as communicable in the first degree, it is the Idea of the 
color black; and as it sees itself as communicable in the second degree, 
it becomes the Idea of the color dark brown. . . . But when that light 
secs the highest degree of itself, it secs also on how many following 
degrees the highest degree can be spread and how many species of 
colors it can thus produce."® 

The different colors are interpreted as so many degrees of light, 
and so the metaphor itself receives a new feature, which it did not 
possess in its older forms, for example, in Plotinus. Similarly, the 
division of the basic corporeal qualities is accompanied by a differ- 
ence in rank. This is responsible for quite definite conclusions 
such as the following: “It is certain that warmth cannot be the 
main cause of increase, nor any other accidental form, if warmth 
cannot, which is the most excellent among them.” 

Finally, extreme contrasts, which at first seem irreconcilable, 
are subjected to the principle of hierarchy and thus deprived of 
their real force. For extreme contradiction can take place only 
between concepts of thought, and when the concept as such is 
considered to be lacking substance and is referred to the world of 
objective entities, it necessarily assumes the particularities of that 
world. The abstract contradiction is thus transformed into a con- 
crete polarity, whose extreme limits or poles are connected with 
each other by a scries of intermediate members. This particular 
relationship, which we noticed in the cases of form and matter 
and of active and passive force,*® must be conceived essentially in 
the same way when applied to the basic contrasts of Being and 
Nothing, good and evil. The first being and Nothing are but the 
extreme ends of a comprehensive hierarchy whose intermediate 
members are determined by their distance from the poles and by 
their different share in the opposite quality of these poles.*® Like- 

*® Itid., pp. 825 f. Ibid., p. 179. 

Cf. ibid., pp. 321 , 226. ** Ibid., p. 326. 
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wise, as extreme poles good and evil arc connected with each other 
by the whole series o£ intermediate degrees. 

Since divine Providence does not take away from things, the particular 
natures and actions which it gave to and preserved in them and since 
from their gradual decrease there results defect and evil in the work, 
the evil is not taken away by Providence, but rather is transformed 
into good.®'* 

Out of the long production of degrees of goodness there finally orig- 
inates evil, when something either abandons or can abandon its own 
good.®” 

Properly speaking, there are only degrees of being and of good, 
and since Nothing and evil in themselves do not exist in the series 
of things, they must be considered as imaginary counter-poles, to 
which things, so to .speak, come closer in the same measure in 
which they really become more distant from being and from good. 
A world order which thus reconciles the contrasts of Being and 
Nothing, good and evil, must also eliminate all minor contrasts, so 
proving anew the limitation of thought to reality and the absolute' 
validity and power of the hierarchical order. 

®* Ibid., p. 1692. ®® Ibid. 
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PmLf).sf)Pi tiOAL (’f)N&ii>EiiATioN which attempts to interpret things 
in their relation to the universe usually goes about its task in three 
steps, Piist, it asks what is common to all objects; then, what dis- 
tinguishes individual things from each other; and, finally, what 
connects and unifies individual things into a whole. It proceeds 
from unity through multiplicity to a connection, that is, to a unity 
including multiplicity. In Ficino’s system abstract unity, is repre- 
sented by the basic character of Being and its attributes, articu- 
*lated multiplicity by the principle olhierarchy._Hc now has left 
'^the task of conceiving the connection of things and the concrete 
unity of the universe from these premises. This task, however, is 
not accomplished by applying one basic principle, as in the case of 
the principle of hierarchy. It is expressed rather in a series of in- 
dividual theories, whose connection may even seem arbitrary. Only 
la few of these theories have a basic significance; most of them are 
/derived formulae, whose origin can be traced in Ficino’s works. 
The unifying and basic factor lies in the common problem which 
motivates all these thoughts that at the end arc joined in a kind 
of system. In order to interpret these thoughts we must take the 
problem of the unity and connection of all things as a guiding 
principle and examine individually the theories that refer to it. 
Above all. we must consider three groups of theories that may be 
iksignated by the terms “symbolism,” "continuity,” and “affinity.” 
/ In order to understand the meaning and origin of .symbolism 
we must proceed indirectly and begin with the use Ficino makes 
of metaphors. The metaphor, one of the characteristic forms of 
poetical expression, entered at an early date into philosophical 
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literature, and at times it assumed such a remarkable importance 
that a detailed study of the history of philosophic metaphor is 
warranted. In the Platonic tradition, especially, the metaphor has 
developed into an important instrument of thought. Plato’s Dia- 
logues abound in their use, and, though we might attribute this 
fact to Plato’s poetical genius, examples such as the famous meta- 
phor of the cave in the Republic serve not only a literary but also 
a philosophical purpose. No less numerous or important are the 
metaphors of Plotinus, some of which— like those of the light, the 
rays, or the drama — contain the answers to fundamental meta- 
physical problems. Hence Ficino was able to profit from a long 
tradition, and many of his metaphors are repetitions or modifica- 
tions of those of Plato or Plotinus. On the other hand, there are 
original inventions in Ficino’s works that expressively demonstrate 
the character of his own thinking. To give an example: he com- 
pares the Soul which obeys the desires of the body to the indulgent 
mother of a spoiled child.^ Elsewhere he illustrates the attitude 
of the Soul, directed in temporal movement toward the immuta- ‘ 
ble God, by comparing it with the painter Apelles, who painted 
the picture of his immutable subject matter in a slow succession of 

? ptions.® 

In Ficino’s choice of images and in his manner of description 
there is a strange mixture of rigidity and delicacy that is quite dis- 
tinct from Plato’s clarity and majesty and from the lofty strain 
of Plotinus, but seems to reflect the art of his period. More im- 
portant than the impression, however, is the function of the meta- 
phor, the relation between image and idea. For Plato, as well as for 
Plotinus, the metaphor’s primary task serves as a means of making 
abstract ideas evident to intuition, and since the relation of the 
image to the idea is produced by an arbitrary act of thinking, the 
metaphor can claim validity only for our thought, without stating 
anything definite about real entities. For Ficino, on the contrary, 
the relation of image to idea is not merely suggested by thinking 
but also corresponds to a real relationship existing among objects. 

^ Op. om„ p. 206. ® Ibid., p. iz8. 
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In the example quoted in the preceding paragraph the Soul is not 
incidentally compared to an indulgent mother, but the love of the 
generating cause for its generated effect is in reality common to 
both entities. And the painter Apelles is not only metaphorically 
an image of the Soul directed toward God; in reality Apelles is 
induced to action by his reference to an immutable subject. In 
Ficino’s metaphors there is evidently a new, ontological element, 
and underneath the external connection of concepts is hidden an 
internal symbolism of things. 

miy “symbol” we mean an object which by virtue of a similarity 
of character indicates another object; accordingly symbolism is the 
internal relation of the symbol to the object represented by it. The 
metaphor becomes a symbol when it is freed from its connection 
with thinking, transferred into reality, and, so to speak, “sub- 
stantiated.” While the relation of image and idea is transformed 
into a real relation between real objects, there appears a hidden 
connection between the individual objects in the world. The man- 
ner of thinking symbolically, therefore, seems to take metaphorical 
elements for immediate attributes of things, but in this procedure it 
tries to grasp the essence and internal unity of things. In Ficino 
the transition from metaphor to symbol is clearly observable, and 
in most cases the external form of comparison is maintained by 
simply asserting that one thing behaves like another, or in a 
similar way (r/V«/, similiter, and so forth). On the other hand, 
statements about symbolism are rather rare. We shall, however, 
consider only these extreme cases, since they alone concern our 
pnncipal question. 

^^Symbolism in the proper sense appears when an object in itself, 
independent of the thought about it, is conceived as an image or 
metaphor of another object. Ficino usually expresses this relation- 
ship as “copy" and “original,” based on an objective process of 
imitation. In mo.st cases he has in mind the famous symbolism of 
light, which after Plato had been developed particularly by 
Plotinus and Dionysius the Arcopagitc. In Ficino, however, it loses 
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the form of a metaphor.® In one place he says that the light is 
“everywhere the image of the divine truth and goodness.” * And, 
having considered the attributes of the supercelestial spirits, Ficino 
continues: “The image of them all is the splendor of the heaven, 
or rather it is like a shadow in relation to their clarity, since the 
body of the heaven can imitate the clarity of the spirit less ac- 
curately than the earth does the splendor of the heaven.” ® Like- 
wise, he says in another context that the light imitates God,® and in 
a similar passage he associates God and the sun as exemplar and 
image.^ When he calls the movements of the Soul the models of 
those of the body,® we must understand this statement in the 


/Since the symbol and its represented object must both belong 
to the objective world, they are subject to the principle of hierarchy 
and are definitely related to each other. The character of this 
relationship is already indicated by the concepts of “original” and 
“copy," which have a clear ontological meaning in Plato and 
Plotinus and which Ficino applies to symbolism. The symbol is 
therefore inferior in rank to the represented object which is its 
original, and constitutes its manifestation on a lower level of 
exigence. 


^f an object is considered a symbol of another object, this is for 
the former object not only an external and incidental attribute but 
something which concerns its internal essence as well. So it be- 
comes possible to know an existing thing not only through its 
d irect attributes but also through ks relation tO rhat'higherre^itv 
of which it is the symbol. T he most characteristic example of this 
procedure is given by the small treatise De lumine, which is found 
in its earlier and shorter version among the letters of the second 
book.® In it Ficino first tries to define the essence of light by the 


® For the history of this important metaphor cf. C. Baeumker, Witelo 
{Beitraege zur Geschichte der Philosophic des Mittelalters, III, 2), pp. 357 ff. 
* Op, om., p. 719. “ Ibid. ® Ibid., p. 981. 

’ lUd., p. 971. s Ibid., p. 171. 

*/&■<?., pp. 71711.; cf. pp. 976 ff., and SuppL, I, 72 f. 
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In the example quoted in the preceding paragraph the Soul is not 
incidentally compared to an indulgent mother, but the love of the 
generating cause for its generated effect is in reality common to 
both entities. And the painter Apelles is not only metaphorically 
an image of the Soul directed toward God; in reality Apelles is 
induced to action by his reference to an immutable subject. In 
Ficino’s metaphors there is evidently a new, ontological element, 
and underneath the external connection of concepts is hidden an 
.In^rnal symbolism of things. 

ifRy “symbol” we mean an object which by virtue of a similarity 
of character indicates another object; accordingly symbolism is the 
internal relation of the symbol to the object represented by it. The 
metaphor becomes a symbol when it is freed from its connection 
with thinking, transferred into reality, and, so to speak, “sub- 
stantiated.” While the relation of image and idea is transformed 
into a real relation between real objects, there appears a hidden 
connection between the individual objects in the world. The man- 
ner of thinking symbolically, therefore, seems to take metaphorical 
elements for immediate attributes of things, but in this procedure it 
tries to grasp the essence and internal unity of things. In Ficino 
the transition from metaphor to symbol is clearly observable, and 
in most cases the external form of comparison is maintained by 
simply asserting that one thing behaves like another, or in a 
similar way (sicut, similiter, and so forth). On the other hand, 
statements about symbolism are rather rare. We shall, however, 
consider only these extreme cases, since they alone concern our 
principal question. 

^Symbolism in the proper sense appears when an object in itself, 
independent of the thought about it, is conceived as an image or 
metaphor of another object. Ficino usually expresses this relation- 
ship as “copy" and “original,” based on an objective process of 
imitation. In most cases he has in mind the famous symbolism of 
light, which after Plato had been developed particularly by 
Plotinus and Dionysius the Arcopagitc. In Ficino, however, it loses 
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the form of a metaphor.® In one place he says that the light is 
‘everywhere the image of the divine truth and goodness.” * And, 
having considered the attributes of the supercelestial spirits, Ficino 
:ontinues: “The image of them all is the splendor of the heaven. 
Dr rather it is like a shadow in relation to their clarity, since the 
body of the heaven can imitate the clarity of the spirit less ac- 
curately than the earth does the splendor of the heaven.” ® Like- 
wise, he says in another context that the light imitates God,® and in 
a similar passage he associates God and the sun as exemplar and 
image.^ When he calls the movements of the Soul the models of 
those of the body,® we must understand this statement in the 
s!^e way. 

/ Since the symbol and its represented object must both belong 
to the objective world, they are subject to the principle of hierarchy 
and are definitely related to each other. The character of this 
relationship is already indicated by the concepts of “original” and 
“copy," which have a clear ontological meaning in Plato and 
Plotinus and which Ficino applies to symbolism. The symbol is 
therefore inferior in rank to the represented object which is its 
original, and constitutes its manifestation on a lower level of 
cj^ence. 

^f an object is considered a symbol of another object, this is for 
the former object not only an external and incidental attribute but 
something which concerns its internal essence as well. So it be- 
comes possible to know an existing thing not only through its 
direct attributes but also through ifsTel'ation tO'tlKit highefre^itv 
of which it is the symbol. T he most characteristic example of this 
procedure is given by the small treatise De lumine, which is found 
in its earlier and shorter version among the letters of the second 
book.® In it Ficino first tries to define the essence of light by the 

“For the history of this important metaphor cf. C. Baeumker, Witelo 
{Beitfaege zur Geichichte der Philosophie del Mittelalters, III, 2), pp. 357 ff. 

* Op. om., p. 719. “ Ibid. ® lUd., p. 981. 

’ Ihid., p. 971. ® Ibid., p. vji. 

^ Ibid., pp. 717 ff.; cf. pp. 976 ll., and Suppl., I, 72 f. 
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aid of sense perception, but he then abandons that method as in- 
sufficient and interprets light, with the help of mere thought, as 
a^nifestation of higher metaphysical substances. 
jy Even more important than this procedure is the contrary one: 
* in other words, the definition of the originals themselves bv means 
of their symbols. Because of the internal unity between the orig inal 
and the sy mb ol, th e es sence and attributes of a symbol can. also -be 
predicated, in a metaphorical sense, to its corresponding original. 


This tfansfefehce, which sometimes surrounds Ficinp’s ^stract 
“cdTfiitterTtTdns’ wtli t he veil o f an obsc ure and shadpwlike con- 
’creteness, serves to complete and to enrich immediate ontological 
Icnowledgc by means of symbolism. If God is frequently called 
'■'"infimte light” and the Soul “an indivisible point,’* this is" to be 
‘ understood wholly in a symbdliSd s’ehse.^” The same is true of 
~ the doctrine of the direct act and the reflected act, which is applied 


to the relation between life and thought and which we have 
met in another context (sec above. Chapter IV). Occasionally this 
symbolic aspect becomes obvious in the exposition itself. “As a 
whole,” Ficino says in reference to the virtues, “what else is specu- 
lative virtue but a brightness {claritas) of the intellect, and moral 
virtue but a stable ardor of the appetite kindled by the brightness 
of intellect?” “ In another passage, apparently imitated by Lan- 
dino in the second book of his Disputationes Camaldulenses, we 
read about the movements of the Soul: 


There appear in the Soul the originals of the corporeal movements: of 
generation when it adheres to divine things, of corruption when it 
refers to mortal tilings, of increase ivhen it remembers, of decrease 
when it forgets, of change when it passes through various passions, of 
condensation when it contemplates something directly and concen- 
trates upon itself, of ratification when it is occupied in discursive 
thought or distracted about many things, of rectilinear progression 
when it touches external things, of circular movement when it resolves 
in the objects the effect into its cause and deduces the effect from the 
cause or is reflected in considering itself. Again, the Soul seems to move 
straight when it descends to the body and sense, obliquely when it is 

pp. 98, 130 , t6i, 335 {., 665. “ Ihid., p. 187. 
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reflected in itself or in the angel, in a circle when it turns to God, its 
:ause and end, upward toward the universal, downward toward the 
particulars, to the right and left toward the opposite differences of a 
Tenus, and, finally, forward and backward when it turns to the natural 
:auses and effects.^ ^ 

Because of its ontological meaning the relation of original and 
symbol may be used in the argument itself. A demonstration for 
the incorporeality of the Soul, for example, begins as follows: 

Food is received in such a way that it is transformed into the substance 
of the thing which it is to feed — ^for example, bread is eaten to become 
flesh. The food therefore must be similar to the thing which is to be fed 
so that it may easily be transformed into its nature. So water animals 
are fed by waterlike food, earthly by earthlike, aerial by airlike. In a 
similar way, bodies are fed by bodylike things, incorporeal entities by 
incorporeal ones. For a body is not transformed into a spirit, nor a 
spirit into a body. . , . We know that the Soul is not fed by bodies. 
We know that it is fed by incorporeal things. Therefore we know 
that it is incorporeal.'” 

The concept of food is not only transferred to the Soul in a sym- 
bolic sense here — a conception already found in Plato’s Phaedrus 
—but the metaphorical food of the Soul and the proper food of 
the body are almost united in a kind of genus, in such a way that 
the attitude of the one may be derived from that of the other by a 
direct anSogy. The symbolism of the objects therefore possesses 
an immediate force of demonstration, the justification of which is 
based uj)on the internal unity of all things. 

As a last consequence, the symbolic thought finally recognizes 
the particular attributes of the original in the symbol. This method, 
which Ficino uses especially in his later period, he calls “compara- 
tio." Though this expression still indicates the ultimate derivation 
from the metaphor, in reality it is a developed form of sym- 
bolic exposition. A characteristic example is the Orphica compara- 
tio salts ad Deum, published among the letters of the sixth book 
and written in 1479.^® It does not contain, as we might expect, a 

p. 171. is/Wrf., p. 184. 

Phaedr. 247 d. Op. om., pp. 825 f. 
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detailed comparison between God and the sun, but merely a care- 
ful description of the sun and its attributes. But in that description 
a symbolic description of God is implicit. This is clearly em- 
phasized toward the end as the real purpose of the whole treatise: 
“If we do not want to claim this Orphic mystery as true, we may 
at least for a moment imagine it as being true, so that, looking at 
the celestial sun, we may see in it as in a mirror that supercelestial 
One who has pitched his tent in the sun.” Later Ficino made 
a similar attempt on a larger scale in his tract De sole wltich in a 
different version bears the title De comparatione soils ad Deutn,^’’ 
This work consists chiefly of a detailed physical description of the 
sun’s forces and effects. The symbolic application of it to God is 
left to the reader; but even in this case Ficino does not fail to ex- 
press the leading idea of the work in clear terms in the beginning 
of the exposition : 

Therefore, if you want to assert many angelic minds above the heaven- 
like lights and their relation to each other and to God the father of 
lights, why do you need long detours of investigation? Look at the 
heaven, please, oh citizen of the celestial fatherland, at the heaven 
which was made orderly and manifest by God for the purpose of mak- 
ing that clear. When you look upward, the celestial entities tell you the 
glory of God through the rays of the stars, like the glances and signs of 
their eyes, and the firmament announces the works of His hands. But 
the sun can signify to you God Himself in the greatest degree. The 
sun will give you the signs; who would dare to call the sun false? So 
the invisible things of God, that is, the angelic divinities, are seen and 
understood particularly through the stars, and God's eternal power 
and divinity through the sun.‘’ 

Therefore, though in his introduction Ficino qualifies the work 
as an allegorical exercise of the mind (allegoricam . . . ingeni- 
oriim exercitationem),'-^ if we take into account the vague ter- 

p. 826; cf. Ps. 18: 6. 

'* Op. om., pp. gfis ff.; cf. p. gm and Siippl, 1 , 74 f. 

Op. am., p. 966: cf. Jas. 1 : 17; Ps. 18; 2; Virgil Georgica i. 463 f.^Rom. 
i: 20. 

Op. om., p. 965. 
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minology of the older period, we see that he refers to nothing other 
than the peculiar symbolic character of the exposition. 

In symbolic knowledge, which is developed beyond the simple 
metaphor through its ontological meaning, there appears for the 
first time a substantial connection among different things. It is 
still vague and a mere tendency of thought rather than a clear 
philosophical doctrine. The unity of the world is presupposed and 
indicated, but not explicitly interpreted and justified. This is done 
by the doctrines .oTjconti nuity and affi nity, which possess great 
importance for the systematic structure of Ticino’s cosmology. 

Since particular things belong to the sphere of Being in a kind 
of spatial order (see above, Chapter III), there exists a concrete 
unity among them, since two neighboring beings everywhere 
agree with each other in as great as possible a number of their 
objective attributes. The old proposition that nature makes no 
leaps is thus interpreted to mean, that contrasting entities in the 
world do not directly touch each other, but are bound together in 
a gradual sequence of intermediate members. The whole of Be- 
ing is thus connected within itself, and the result is an ontological 
principle of universal continuity — a principle found in Ficino, at 
least in its consequences,^*’ and which even Kant maintains with 
qualifications.^^ 

^According to this principle of continuity we can require a homo- 
'geneous succession of elements for whatever group is determined 
by beginning, middle, and end. If the beginning and the end 
agree in some respect, the middle cannot disagree with them in the 
same respect, otherwise the entire succession would fluctuate and 
would not proceed steadily in one direction. Hence, in Ficino’s 
opinion, the Averroistic doctrine of a single intellect is reduced 
ad ahsurdum by the reasoning that the intellect “will be wholly 
present in two men who are far removed from each other by a 
great interval, but will not be present in the middle (space), a 

-“Cf. Saitta, op. cil., p. i8o, igaf. Heitzman, "L’agostinisino aviceniiiz- 
7.ante,” Giorn. crit., XVI (1935), 297. 

Kant, Kritili der reinen Verimnft, 2d ed., pp. 685 f. 
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f;ici which nature does not admit.” Therefore from the quality 
of beginning and end we can directly derive that of the middle, a 
method which Ficino frcciuently uses in the argument. “If it [the 
intellect] acts by itself upon itself, it also acts through itself, for if 
both terms of action arc in it, the middle is also in it.” -* In an- 
other passage the relation of the intellect with God is compared 
to a circle. This leads to the following conclusion: “The beginning 
and end of this circle is God, the intellect is the middle. If the 
first and last term of this circle is eternity as such, certainly the 
middle, which participates in the terms, is also eternal.” A simi- 
lar cf)nclusion is valid for the regions of the visible world: since 
the first and the la.st spheres have twelve parts and are filled with 
rational beings, we must also believe the same about the spheres 
placed between them.^® 

While this principle of continuity in the relation of beginning, 
middle, and end is only used in a general way, it gains particular 
significance in the hierarchical order of Being. The whole series 
of Being is divided into a number of larger sections or partial or- 
ders, as we have seen (Chapter VI). Hence it is necessary for the 
connection of the universe that these sections be, not separated by 
empty .spaces, but directly connected at their proximities. Ficino 
clearly expresses this concept on several occasions : 

If someone inquires [he says in the commentary on Plato’s Philebus] 
why nature makes these animals so defective [sponges, conches, etc.], 
he may understand that the series of things are distinguished by such 
degrees that the lowest being of a higher order is always next to the 
first in the successive order; otherwise the things would not be con- 
nected with each other, and the work of the one God would not be 
one. The highest angel is next to God; the lowest, to the fiery demon. 
The lowest water demon is similar to the most perfect man; the stupid 
man, to the intelligent beast; the most simple animal, to the most 
beautiful tree; the lowest plant, such as the mushroom, is almost 
identical with the inanimate body.-® 

Op. am., p. 348. “ Ibid., p. 199. 

Ibid., p. 705; cf. p. 1324. -® Ibid., pp. 126, 377. 

-* Ibid., p. 1243. 
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And in a similar, more extensive analysis in the Theologia Platonica 
Ficino passes through all the individual spheres of Being and again 
arrives at the conclusion that “the series of things is divided into 
parts in such a way that, although there are many and various 
orders of things in nature, the lowest parts of the preceding order 
are always connected with the highest parts of the next following 
lower order.” 

The most significant expression of this postulate of continuity 
\ is found in the important principle of mediation, which is also 
founded on the hierarchical order of reality. This principle states 
that wherever there are contrasts or sharp differences in the series 
of Being we must assume the existence of some intermediary ele- 
ments. Ficino formulates this principle in the commentary on the 
Philebus: “From extreme to extreme we cannot proceed without 
some middle term.” In the illustration added to this sentence 
he refers to the exposition of the four elements in the Timaeus, 
where water and air are introduced as the necessary middle terms 
reconciling the contrast of fire and earth, a passage which prob- 
ably occasioned the development of Ficino’s entire doctrine.®® 

This principle of mediation is used frequently and in various 
ways in the argument. The reconciliation of contrasts by inter- 
mediary terms is first considered as a simple fact that can be di- 
rectly observed in several parts of the world and can therefore be 
applied by analogy to other regions. 

Since everything passes from extreme to extreme through some middle 
term — from the winter through the spring to the summer, from the 
summer to the winter through the autumn — so between the com- 
pletely mobile quality and the completely immobile substance we must 
put something partly mobile and partly immobile.*® 

Similarly, the median state of children’s souls after death is 
illustrated in another passage: 

^ Ibid., p. 222; cf. p. 87. See also Thomas, Summa contra Gentiles, II, 68. 
Op. om., p. 1233, 

Ibid., p, 1234; cf. Tim. 31 b £. 

*® Op. om., p. 85. 
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As in man there is spirit between the thick body and the Soulj and in 
feeling there is painlessness between pain and pleasure, so in reasoning 
there is right opinion between knowledge and ignorance, and again 
in the universe the transparent is between the light-bearing arid the 
dark, and among the separated spirits there seem to be those that arc 
happily formed in the heavens through God’s light and rays {tarn luce 
quam lumine) anti on the contrary those around the earth to which 
both are miserably lacking, and between them in the purer air are some 
median spirits that are illuminated, not by the light itself, but by its 
rays,'’“ 

But the princiftlc of mediation is founded not only on the ob- 
servation of particular facts but also on the unity and the con- 
tinuity of the whole world. Discussing the degrees of spirits, 
Ficino therefore argues that there are spirits entirely imniortal and 
spirits entirely mortal — in other words, angels and irrational Souls. 
“Moreover, there must he some middle spirits between them in 
order that there may be one connection {contexUts) of all nature 
without interruption.” The four degrees of the infinite and the 
finite in the worief are justifietf in a simiiar way: "There must be 
these four degrees of things in nature in order that we may de- 
scend gradually from those things that are entirely infinite through 
the mixed median terms to those things that are entirely finite.” 
This gradation, however, cannot constitute a continual whole 
{continuari) if the finite and the infinite do not occur in the in- 
telligible, as well as in the sensible, world.-'-'’ In the commentary on 
Plotinus, Ficino asserts the existence of some intermediary term, 
“because the procession of things must be continuous and there 
must be no void left in such succession.” 

Because of its general validity, the principle of mediation rep- 
resents a necessary clement in the perfect order of the universe 
and is added as a comi)lcmcnt to the principle of hierarchy in 
which that order finds its visible expression, as we have seen above 
in Chapter IV, 

It must not ht held absurd (so Ficino argues against Averroism] that 
rational substance is bound with matter, because otherwise the order 

Ihid., ^ 2 ^. •- J/iiil., [>. 2ig. ’’ //«'r/., (1. 334. /A/W., pp. 1688 f. 
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of nature could not be preserved. There is an immaterial, rational, and 
immortal spirit, such as the angels. There is a connected, irrational, 
mortal spirit, such as the soul of beasts. These things are too far re- 
moved from one another . . . hence [we ask]. What is the median 
term between them? 

And in a similar passage we read: 

Let us put an order among the spirits. There is the highest spirit, 
which always has been and always will be — that is, God. There are the 
lowest spirits, of the animals, which have neither always been nor 
always will be. Between such contrary extremes as these there must 
be two middle spirits that must have part of that first spirit and part of 
the lowest spirits.’® 

In other words, the existence of intermediary elements belongs 
as an essential factor to the concept of order, and wherever the or- 
der of Being is presented as a series of grades, Ficino emphasizes 
the homogeneous continuity of this succession.®’' Since the world 
is perfect, we can always derive the existence of some intermediary 
being from a given contrast.** 

Since an intermediary being is always assumed because of its 
concordance with the extremes,®® and since it must have some 
median quality by its nature,*® it must always be defined in such 
a way that it shares equally in the qualities of both extremes. In 
other words, the relationship between the middle term and the 
extremes must become manifest, as the hierarchy itself did, in a 
homogeneous gradation of the attributes. The form of this grada- 
tion depends upon the character of the related contrast. If the ex- 
tremes arc distinguished by only one pair of opposite qualities, the 
median form must contain both qualities, though it may possess 
each in a different respect. For instance, Angel is immobile, Qual- 
ity is mobile, Soul, which forms the middle term between them, 
is immobile in its substance, but mobile in its action.** In the 
same way, angels are invariable, the beast souls are variable, hu- 

” Ibid., p. 337. a® Ibid., p. 400. 

’'Cf. ibid., pp. 219, 332 f., et passim. 

” Cf. itnd., pp. 350, 358, et passim. 

Ibid., p. 214. Ibid., p. 330. 


Ibid., p. 85. 
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man Souls are invariable in their whole substance, but variable in 
(> some parts and potencies.'*® On the other hand, if the extremes 
'!are distinguished by two pairs of qualities, the connection takes 
place in such a way that the middle term agrees with each ex- 
' treme in one quality. Since there may always be two different 
i combinations for the middle, it is necessary to determine the right 
one in every case by a particular argument. For instance, there 
arc immortal spirits without bodies, and in contrast to them, mortal 
spirits in bodies. “There must be, therefore, some middle spirit.s,” 
argues Ficino further,” which are either without bodies and mor- 
tal, which is impossible, or with bodies and immortal.” Simi- 
larly, between God, who always has been and always will be, and 
the beast souls, that neither have been always nor will be always, 
there must be middle spirits. 

In what manner shall we fashion those middle spirits? Shall we say 
that they have always been, but will cease to be some time? Not at 
all. For what has always been, existed infinitely by infinite force. Such 
infinite force can never be lessened. If they always have been, they will 
also always be, and they will be equal to God, not to middle spirits. In 
order to have some median quality of duration they must have begun 
some time, but they must never cease.** 

Accordingly, when the extremes are distinguished by more than 
two qualities there are more possibilities of mediation, and though 
the argument becomes more complicated the procedure is essen- 
tially the same.*" 

Since the principle of mediation is founded on the concept of 
continuity, it may be applied not only to particular conditions of 
individual objects but also to the structure of the universe. In 
other words, the di-scovery of an absolute median term which by 
its qualities connects the extreme contrasts of Being and produces 
the objective unity of the world is a necessity. At one point Ficino 
argues against Averroism: 

There must be one form in the world that connects the higher forms 
with the lower ones. . . . And in it the particularities of all forms 

Ibid., p. 219. ** Ibid., p. 224. 

** ibid., nooi cf. p, 402, ** Cf. ibid., p. 337. 
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must be contained, so that in a certain sense the higher forms will 
be weakened and drawn, down to the lower ones, and the lower ones 
enforced and raised to the higher ones.'"’ 

This form which con nects the higher and lower things with each 
otfier and satisfies the de mand for a middle term in the universe 
“iT in fact no other than the rational Sou l. “The Soul is tr uly the 
' meai T S'^things created by God.” Ficino st at es.'*'' and t his-con- 
• ception, though in a ll probability de xhted-ffoia-the-ereation-of-tbe- 
SoLiriirTTato’s Timaeus* ^ a ssumes in Ficino more-or-less inde - 
pendent significance and is tre at ed at l ength in an importan t 
section of the Theolosh Platonica*^ The chapter in question 
makes the transition from the general consideration of the uni- 
verse (in the first books) to the theory of the Soul (the subject of 
the following books), and on this account the author is obliged 
'0 emphasize the particular importance of the Soul in the universe. 
He begins with a short description of the middle position of the 
Soul. “We put God and Angel on top of nature, Body and Quality 
below, and Soul in the middle between those highest and these 
lowest beings.” In the usual way he derives from the contrast of 
Angel and Quality the existence of a middle being: 

Quality is entirely different from Angel, because Quality is moved and 
Angel is permanent, and because the former is born at some time and 
the latter exists always. There must be, therefore, some middle term, 
agreeing in part with Angel and in part with Quality. What may it be? 
Perhaps something that stays or is permanent at some time? Nol For 
nothing like that exists. . . . The middle, therefore, will be some- 
thing that is always becoming, that is, is always moved. It agrees with 
Angel because it exists always and with Quality because it is moved 

After other considerations Ficino continues : 

Each work made up of several elements is most perfect when it i.s 
composed of its elements in such a way that it is united in all respects, 
agreeing with itself and not being easily dissipated. The corporeal 
nature shows this clearly in the mixture of the four elements, in which 

■*“ Ibid., p; 348. ” Ibid., p. 388; cf. pp. 403 f. 

Ibid., p. 388; cf. Tim. 35 a ff. 

Tlieol. Plat. Lib. Ill, ch. ii, pp, rip ff. 

Op. om„ p, 119. Ibid. 
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earth and fire, which are far removed from each other, are connected 
by water and air. In order that the work of one God be one, it is even 
.more important that we presuppose sucli a connection of parts in the 
I whole work of God. God and Body are the extremes in nature, and 
I arc entirely different. The Angel docs not unite them because the An- 
' gel is entirely directed toward God anti does not concern himself with 
the Body. . . . Also Quality tloes not connect the extremes because it 
is inclined toward Body, and abandons the higher things. . . . Hith- 
erto all are extremes, and the upiier and lower things flee from each 
other because they lack the fitting Iwnd. But that third essence be- 
tween them (in other words, the Soul] is of such quality that it holds 
fast to the higher things, but does not abandon the lower ones, and so 
the higher and lower beings are bound by it. For it is immobile and 
mobile, and in the former quality it agrees with the higher beings, in 
the latter with the lower.’' 

Here the position of the Soul in the universe corresponds exactly 
to the principle of mediation. In agreement with this also is the 
comparison with the elements which is repeated later.®'* This com- 
parison is evidently derived from the passage in the Timaeus 
already quotedcin this context.®* As he states elsewhere, the Soul 
stands on the boundary line between time and eternity and so 
appears as the absolute median which connects the extremes of 
the world and by its mere existence demonstrates the inner unity 
oi^Jeing.''*'* 

^From this analysis we can ntfw understand the characteristic 
[ theory of the five substances which dominates the structure of the 
first few books of the Theologia Platonica. Listing God, Angel, 
Soul, Quality and Body as the chief grades of the universe,"'* 
I Ficino merely seems to follow the model of Plotinus.®® Indeed, in 

Ihicl. ■ V O/’- om., p. 1 19. 

Tim. V b tf.; cf, V’iciuo, Op. om., p. 1234. Op. om., pp. 657 f. 

’'''Cf. Ca.ssircr, Individuum, pp. 68 f.; Saitta, op. cit., pp. iiof.; Dress, 
op. cit., pp. 48 (T., 148. 

•''Op. om., pp. 79, 1 19, et passim. Cf. Dress, op. cit., pp. 26 ff. It is not 
correct to consider quantity the last substance, as does Meier, Ciott und Geist, 
p. 240, or to consider the tiieiis angelica as part of man, as docs Rocholl, 
Der Plalotiismtis der Renalssanceseit, p. 60. The degree animus which 
Piisino, I'icinos und Picos rdigioes-philosophische Anschautmgen, p. 510, 
puts between the Soul and the angels, does not occur in Ficino at all. 

Cf. Saitta, op. cit., pp. 104 f. 
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Plotinus the following hypostases appear : One, Mind, Soul, Sen- 
sation, Nature, and Body."” The two schemes arc quite similar, 
particularly since the identification of Angel with the Neoplatonic 
Mind had already been handed down by medieval tradition. How- 
ever, some differences remain that need further explanation. In 
the first place, in Plotinus there are six substances; in Ficino, five. 
Moreover, two of Plotinus’ substances, namely, Sensation and Na- 
ture, do not appear in Ficino, and in their place another grade is 
added. Quality. The significance of these differences becomes ap- 
parent when we examine other statements of Ficino more closely. 
In one passage in his earlier work, De amove, for example, we 
find a series of six substances, which corresponds exactly to that 
of Plotinus,”” and in some other passages of the same work we 
find series of five or four elements, which differ from Plotinus 
only in the omission of the fourth degree, or of the fourth and fifth 
degrees."^ Ficino evidently begins with Plotinus’ theory of hypos- 
tases and transforms it gradually by omitting a few elements. 
But there is no trace of Quality in the De amove, and we must 
consider its introduction into the series of substances as a later 
step. This opinion is confirmed by a close examination of the 
Theologia Platonica. It is true that the definitive series of five sub- 
stances, including Quality, is there consistently developed in the 
first few books and also is indicated in a few other passages closely 
connected with the opening section.”” But in the later books we 
find many statements which are directly connected with the 
Plotinian scheme. In the thirteenth book we find a series of four 
elements, excluding Quality, and in the course of the exposition, 
idolum and natura, corresponding to the remaining two Plotinian 
elements, are mentioned at least as faculties of the Soul.®” In 
several other passages the rational Soul is not defined as the mid- 
dle term between Angel and Quality, which would correspond to 
the later series, but according to the older scheme it is defined as 

Cf. E«h. iii. 4. T. The handhooks usually give a different scheme, which 
is not correct. 

““ Op. om., p. 1361. 

"=Cf./Wrf.,p.388. 


Ibid., pp. 1324 f., 1351 if. 
Ibid., pp. 388 f. 
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the middle term between Angel and the irrational Soul of the 
animals.“* Even in the first book of the Theologia Platonica we 
find the irrational Soul once mentioned as shadow of the rational 


Soul,®'’ with no reference to its relation to Quality. That is, the 
later form of the series is not consistently upheld even within the 
Theologia; it seems to belong only to the outermost layer of 
thought. If we seek the reason for this transformation, we must 
consult a passage in Plotinus that has evidently influenced Ficino. 
In the second book of the fourth Ennead Plotinus explains the 
different grades of divisibility and indivisibility and introduces 
Quality as the second grade between Body and Soul.**® Since Ficino 
always interprets the relation of Quality with Body and Soul from 
the point of view of divisibility,®’ there is no doubt that he leans 
on this passage in Plotinus. However, this fact is not enough to 
explain his scheme, because Quality never appears as one of the 
hypostases in Plotinus. Considering, however, that in the first 
books of the Theologia Ficino seeks to present the Soul as the mid- 
dle term of the world, we understand at once that his later series 
of substances is much better suited for this purpose than the earlier 
Plotinian series. For a series of five grades has a central clement 
equally distant from both ends. And while Plotinus’ Sensation and 
Nature are still closely connected with the Soul, Quality is clearly 
separated from it and can therefore constitute, along with the 
Body, the lower half of the universe. The transformation of the 
series of substances and the introduction of Quality has apparently 
been caused by Ficino’s interest in a symmetrical construction of 
the world, founded on the Soul, and the inconsistencies that occur 
arc justified by the tendency of his speculation. The scheme of the 
five substances therefore appears as an impressive and visible re- 


sult of speculation, bvjut is by no means the basis or starting point 
of Ficino’s philosophj^ 

£|Phe principle of continuity explains the unity of the world only 


Ihid., pp. 219, 400, et passim, Ibid., p. 8^. 

Enrt. iv. 2. i. Op, om., p. 81, et passim. 

Dress, op. cit., pp. 36 ff., and Herbert, op. cit., p. 10, seem to consider 
this scheme as Ficino's starting point. 
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in a static sense; that is, it places the individual elements near each 
other, but it docs not affect their reciprocal relation at all. By the 
principle of affinity (which we must now explain) the unity of the 
world is conceived dynamically. The similarity of things deter- 
mines their reciprocal relationship, aijd the unity results in a lively 
community of action and movementr^ 

principle of affinity appears in Ficino’s ontological doctrine 
of thought (see above. Chapter IV). The thinking subject being 
considered an existing part of the objective order of the universe, 
^the act of thinking is a relationship between the thinking subject 
(the thing that thinks) and the thought object (the thing that is 
thought). All thinking is therefore the result of an original affinity 
between the mind and its objects. Conversely, the act of knowl- 
edge establishes a concrete unity between the intellect and its 
object whereby the truth of thought is immediately established 
(seg above. Chapter IV) 

^ince the intellect enters into a real relationship with its objects, 
it can also give them something of its own essence. So the mind 
that thinks the corporeal objects changes their original quality in 
a certain sense and lifts them up to a higher grade of being by 
its thinking power. 


This shows the excellency of the mind [Ficino says in treating of the 
incorporeality of the Soul] that it conceives as true that which is in a 
certain sense false in matter . . . What in matter is impure, the mind 
distinguishes as pure . . . What in itself is multiple, the mind con- 
siders as simple . . . What in itself is mobile, the mind contem- 
plates as quiet . . . What in itself is divided, the mind sees as united 
... the dead as alive ... the transitory as stable. . . . From all 
this it may be concluded that the intellect ... is neither impure nor in- 
fected, dispersed, mutable, or corruptible, since by its power it frees, 
from such characteristics even those things that are of like quality^ 

[ 3 'his seems to be a simple allegory, but Ficino conceives it as a 
real procedure. The corporeal being is really lifted to the sphere 
of the intellectual being by the intellect, and in this way the mind 
can overcome the gulf between the sensible world and the intelligi- 
Cf. Op, om., pp. 238, 239, et passim. Ibid., pp. 198 f. 
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ble world and in a new dynamic sense realize the unity of the 
universe. The human Soul appears here as the carrier of the think- 
ing act, so creating for a second time— though in another sense — 
the universal connection of things. In the exposition of this con- 
cept Fiflino follows the Neoplatonic analysis of the genesis of sub- 
stances/ The divine ray which contains all forms descends from 
God Ip matter through several degrees, thereby withdrawing 
farther and farther from its origin. In like measure the derived 
forms become more and more different from their originals, finally 
becoming impure instead of pure, dispersed instead of united, par- 
ticular instead of universal, mutable instead of immutable. The ray 
must therefore be reduced to its origin, the derived forms to their 
originals. 

Who will help.'’ [Ficino continues.] Not the Souls of animals that look 
only at individual images. Not intellects superior to ours ... be- 
cause they do not have bodies subjected to all the impulses of all bodies, 
and they do not receive the particular passions and forms of the par- 
llticular bodies. Nothing is left but the Soul of man, which is affected 
I'by the individual impulses of individual bodies through its earthly 
body, receives these images of the Ideas maculated by the matter of the 
universe through perception, but collects them through fantasy, cleans 
and refines them through reason, and connects them at last with the 
universal Ideas of the mind. So the celestial ray that had descended to 
the lowest things returns to the higher beings, because the images of 
Ideas, formerly dispersed in matter, are collected in the fantasy, and, 
formerly impure, they are purified in reason, and, formerly particular, 
they are lifted in the mind to universality. In this way the Soul of 
man restores the world that had already been shaken {'mn labefacta- 
tum restituit mundutn). For by its gift the world that was formerly 
spiritual and had become corporeal is continuously Ixung purified and 
daily becomes spiritual {evudit quotidic spiritalisj.JJ^ 

[~?ts the good corresponds to the true and will to intellect, so love, 
as a second basic form of attitude, corresponds to knowledge. Like 
thought, love also follows the law of affinity. If one being loves 
another, there must first be some original relationship in them. 

Ibid., p. 373. Cf. Cassirer, Erl(euiitiiisproblein, p. 88; Saitta, op. cit., 
pp. 159 {.; Dress, op. at., pp. 59!.: Hak, Marsilio Ficino, p. loi. 
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Because of that relationship love is mutual. “Love is produced by 
.similarity,” Ficino states in the De amove. “Similarity is an iden- 
tical nature existent in several beings. For if I am similar to thee, 
thou art also similar to me and the same similarity which incites 
me to love thee, also obliges thee to love me.” Hence love is the 
result of a certain similarity, a rule that concerns not only men but 
also all other existent beings. “Everywhere similarity is the reason 
for love,” Ficino writes in a letter to Matteo da Forli. “We see that 
clearly in the stars and elements, in plants and animals.” And 
in a long discussion of the heavens and the elements in the De 
amove he shows that love always attracts like to like.''^^ Yet a being 
not only is induced to love by a similar quality in its nature but 
also is joined in a concrete unity with its object by love itself. The 
spatial world and the individual bodies, therefore, owe their unity 
and consistence to the mutual love of their parts.^® Likewise, love 
leads two human beings not only to a union of their bodies but 
also to an inner unification of their beings, a unification that trans- 
forms the lover entirely into the object-of his love and makes them 
both one will, one Soul, and one life.’fSj 
1 While the power of knowledge is limited to the higher, rational 
beings, love, as we have seen, i s commoi rttral'Lexistin.'g things. 
Since love always~unltcs thin^ that are separated^S tnay be con- 
/ sidered the internal 'pnnciple of’Tsome'tniiversalT^ynamic con^.- 
nection of the world. This conception is developed in Ficino’sJD^ 
amove. Love, he says in commenting on the speech of Eryxipsiich^'' 
in Plato’s Sympashtm, is implanted in all things ana extejids 
through all things. yV / 

Indeed we consider three grades of things in^atuTe: the^lngher, the 
lower, and the equal. The higher things are c^ses of ^He lovyer; the 
lower are the works of the higher; the equal thjngs^ave the same 
nature with regard to each other. The causes love their works as parts 
and images of themselves. The works strive after the causes as their 
protectors. Things having their places in the same order are attracted 

Op. om., p. 1338; cf. p. 673. Ibid., p. 8G1; cf. Dress, op. cit., p. no. 

Op. om.j p. 1339. Ibid. 

'’'‘Ibid., pp. 310, 324, 660, 663 f., 889, 1327, et passim. 
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to each other by mutual love, as similar elements of the same whole. 
Therefore, God guides and governs the angels, the angels, along with 
God, guide and govern the Souls, the Soul, along with them, the bodies, 
with some benevolence. Here the love of the higher things for the 
lower becomes clear. Again, the bodies are most willingly united to 
their Souls and most unwillingly separated from them. Our Souls 
desire the felicity of the celestial beings. The celestials happily revere 
the majesty of the highest divinity. And here the love of the lower 
things for the higher appears. Likewise, all parts of the fire willingly 
cling together and also the parts of earth, of water, and of air. In each 
species of animals those of the same species always attract each other 
in mutual intercourse, evidence of the love for equal and similar things. 
There can be no doubt that all things have an innate love for all 
things. This is what Dionysius the Areopagite meant when, following 
the thought of Hierotheus, he said in his De divinis nominibus: Love, 
either divine or angelic or spiritual or animal or natural, we conceive 
as an innate and uniting force that drives the higher things to care for 
the lower ones, the equal things to some special communion with each 
other, and finally induces all lower things to turn toward the better 
and higher ones.^^ 

The terms “higher,” “lower,” and “equal” merely mean the three- 
fold division of the world in its hierarchical order (cf. above, 
Chapter VI), and the threefold love is really a single power that 
draws everything to all others, thus preserving the construction of 
the universe from decay. 

All parts of the world [Ficino concludes] are works of one artist and 
members of one structure which are similar to each other in their be- 
ing and life. They arc therefore connected with each other by a mutual 
love, and so love may well be called the perpetual bond {nodus) and 
juncture {copula) of the world, the immobile pillar of its pai^s and of 
the whole, and the firm foundation of the whole structure.’® I 

The doctrine of the threefold love reminds us of a well-known 
and significant passage in Goethe’s Wanderjahre, In his descrip- 
tion of the pedagogical province Goethe says that a threefold ven- 

” Ibid., pp, 1328 f.; cf. p. 1070 and Suppl., II, 168. 

’® 0 p. oru., p. 1330. Cf. Cassirer, Individaum, p. 140!.; Saitta, op. cit., 
pp. 245!., 2481.1 Dress, op. cit., p. 102; Semprini, / platonici italiani, pp. 
54f-.63f. 
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eration is taught the boys as the essential gift of education: a 
veneration for what is above us, for what is equal to us, and for 
what is beneath usJ® The application of the concept in Goethe is 
entirely different from that in Ficino, it is true, but the similarity 
of expression can hardly be considered incidental. We must keep 
particularly in mind the fact that the distinction between higher, 
lower, and equal no longer has any significance in the modern con- 
ception of the universe. In Goethe the distinction springs from a 
vague intuition, whereas in Ficino it comes directly from the 
strict hierarchical order of Being. It is by no means impossible that 
Goethe owed his inspiration to Ficino. He was not acquainted 
with Ficino’s original philosophical writings, to be sure. But we 
know that Goethe used Ficino’s Latin translation in reading 
Plotinus, and he may have done the same in reading Plato. The 
De amove is included in all the editions of Ficino’s translation of 
Plato, We may therefore suspect that Goethe at least noticed the 
suggestive passage. In any case it would not be the first time that 
Ficino’s intellectual influence, like that of Plotinus, was hidden 
behind the name and authority of Plato.®" 

(Through the theory of universal love, Ficino gives the concept 
of humanity which is characteristic of the moral thought of the 

i Renaissance a new interpretation. The term “humanity” {humani- 
las) occurs with two different meanings, indicating respectively 
the essence of man as a natural species and human love as a moral 
quality that has to do with man’s relation to other men.®^ There is 
always an inner connection between these two meanings. Anyone 
who is in the habit of considering the things that are common to 
.ill men by their nature will also be inclined to treat his equals as 
men— in other words, in a humane manner. In Ficino this con- 
nection is given a more profound and exact motivation. The virtue 
of humanity is nothing but the love of men for men, in other 
^"Goethe, Wanderjahre, Lib. II, ch. i 

®“Cf. St. Augustine: De doctrina Christiana, 1 . 23, a passage which may 
have been the direct model for Ficino, but not for Goethe. 

For the first meaning see Op. am., pp. 140, 148, 255, 339; for the second 
meaning see pp. 735, 748, 797, 805, respectively. Cf. Dress, op. cit., pp. 121 f. 
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words, the universal love of equal for equal applied particularly to 
humanity as one of the natural species and grades of the universal 
order. The more a man loves others as equals, the more he proves 
himself a member of the whole species, the more perfectly he 
expresses the essence of humanity, the more humane he is. And 
the more cruel and inhumane a man its, the more he removes him- 
self from the essence and community of his species, finally arriving 
:it a point at which he is a man by name only. 

Why are boys crueler than old men? [Ficino writes to Totnmaso 
Minerbetti.) Insane men crueler than intelligent men? Dull men 
crueler than the ingenious? Because they are, so to speak, less men 
than the others. Therefore the cruel men are called inhumane and 
brutal. In general those who are far removed from the perfect nature 
of man by a fault of age, a vice of the soul, a sickness of the body, or 
by an inimical position of the stars hate and neglect the human species 
as something foreign and alien. Nero was, so to speak, not a man, but 
a monster, being akin to man only by his skin. Had he really been a 
man, he would have loved other men as members of the same body. 
For as individual men are under one Idea and in one species, they are 
like one man. Therefore, I think, among all the virtues the sages called 
by the name of man himself only that virtue that loves and helps all 
men as brothers deriving in a long series from one father, in other 
words, humanity."- 

In another letter, quoted above, we read; 

He who is mostly inclined to love men is, among all, most like to the 
Idea of the human species according to which the divine artist created 
men. On the other hand, those who are most alien to love are also 
most uqjike the divine Idea and farthest removed from the human 
species.*' ■'{ 

y^n ce the theory of love as connecting all things has an im- 
portant place in the De amore, wc may be surprised not to find it 
P at all in the Theologia Plutonica, which was written some years 
later. This timission may be explained by the fact that the theory 
of love would not he compatible with the theory of Soul as de- 

”-0/1. 0111., i>. tiji;. t:f. (I’alli, Lo stiuo, p. 25; Saitta, op. cit„ pp. 156!.; 
tlassirer, Indwiduum, p. 75; Corsami, II [‘cDsiero rcllsioso italiaao, pp. fif. 

Op. mil., p. Xrti. 
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velopcd in the Theologia. Soul, in its connecting power and in its 
effect in the world, has taken the place of love and is characterized 
in almost the same words that characterized love, “bond and 
juncture of the universe.” This is not only a casual word- 
borrowing; on the contrary, the Soul appears in the same context 
as the bearer of a twofold love, which is directed upward and 
downward and is thus comprehensive. With perfect coherence 
the Soul has absorbed the attributes of the all-comprehensive love 
as its own new and independent qualities.®® After discussing the 
position of the Soul in the center of the world Ficino continues. 

If the Soul agrees with both [that is with the higher and the lower 
beings], it also desires both. In other words, by a natural instinct it 
ascends to the higher beings and descends to the lower. In ascending 
it does not leave the lower things, and in descending it does not leave 
the higher things. For if it should leave one of them, it would be in- 
clined jpi the other extreme and no longer be the true juncture of the 
world 

l^hough the principle of affinity first determined only the mu- 
tual relationship of two objects, further consideration led, as we 
have seen, to the assumption of a particular bearer of the relation 
which, as “bond,” occupied an independent place between the 
other things and by its force brought them to a vital connection. 
The result is a new conception of the ontological medium: in 
I other words, the middle term no longer reconciles the extremes by 
its objective qualities alone, but by some movement in both direc- 
tions, thus transferring the effects from one extreme to the other. 
In his theory of the so-called “spirit” Ficino gives a clear example 
of this conception. According to older medical doctrines, spirit is 
conceived as an invisible constituent of the human body and de- 
fined as a fine lucid stuff generated by the warmth of the’ heart 
out of the finest part of the blood and from there spread through- 
out the whole body. This spirit is characterized as the bond and 

Op. om., p. i2i; cf. p. 1330. 

Cf. Dress, op. cit., p. 52; Hak, op. cit., p. 93. 

®“Op. om., p. 119; cf. p. 219. See also Cassirer, Individttum, pp. 68 f.; 
Horbert, op. cit., p. 14. 
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medium between the body and the Soul. Its essential tasks are to 
communicate life and movement to the body and, conversely, to 
convey the perceptions of the senses to the Soul.®'^ Somewhat 
similar is the function assigned to light in relation to celestial and 
earthly things. 

So strong is the power of light [says Ficino in the De lumine\ that it 
connects celestial things easily and in one moment with earthly things 
from which they are otherwise far removed beyond all proportion. 
Not only does it transport the forces of the stars to the following 
things, but it brings the sun and the stars themselves to the lower be- 
ings, just as our spirit brings the forces of the Soul and the Soul itself 
to the humors and members. And as in us the spirit is the bond [con- 
necting link] of Soul and body, so the light is the bond of the universe 
{vinculum universi),^^ 

The same conception is also applied to the human Soul in its 
relation to eternal and temporal things. As light is the dynamic 
medium connecting all in the spatial world, so is the Soul in the 
whole order of Being, and hence it may be compared with light. 
Light, Ficino once says, following Plotinus, passes from the sun 
into the air. It gives clarity and warmth to the air, but is not sepa- 
rated from the sun and is even reflected into it. 

In a similar way the Soul of man is sent from God to matter, pene- 
trates it in one moment, but does not leave God. It does both at the 
same time, directing the body and, through intellect, attaining the 
truth of all things, namely, God. . . . Again, as light is reflected into 
the sun, so the Soul is reflected to G od t hrough its will, desiring al- 
ways the goodness of all things, God^^^ 

The same comparison, and with it the same concept, also occurs 
in the important third book of the Theologia, which we have had 
occasion to quote, many times. After comparing the orders of Be- 
ing with the four elements, Ficino continues : 

The Soul does the same as the light of the sun. The light descends from 
the sun to the Are and fills the fire without leaving the sun, It always 

Op. om., pp. J77, 2M; cf. Saitta, op. fit., p. i88. 

Op. om., p. 98 r ; ef. Saitta, op. cit., p. 130. Op. om., p. 338. 
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adheres to the sun and always fills the fire. It perfects the air and is not 
infected, whereas the air is infected. In a like manner, the third sub- 
stance [the Soul] must be attached to divine things and at the same 
time fill mortal things. While it adheres to the divine things, it knows 
them, because it is spiritually united with them and spiritual union 
produces knowledge. While it .fills the bodies, moving them from 
within, it animates them. So it [Soul] is the mirror ofi-tfile divine, the 
life of the mortal and the connecting link between both.'*®^ 




tlmour analysis of any type of ontological relation the human Soul 
has always appeared as the carrier of the relation. We may there- 
fore suppose that the human Soul is by nature an entity that is 
capable of all relations with all things. This conception is largely 
developed in the fourteenth book of the Theologia. Though the 
question of the unity of the world and the central position of the 
Soul are not particularly emphasized in this context, the ontological 
importance of man is conceived from another point of view, giv- 
ing new justification to a number of concepts we have already met. 
In this section Ficino tries to demonstrate the admirable greatness 
the Soul, showing that in all ways the Soul desires to become 
God. As a guide to this consideration he introduces twelve princi- 
pal attributes of God, proving the excellence and dignity of the 
Soul by its imitation of these attributes. The first five attributes 
are most interesting for our purpose, because in them the Soul’s 
relation to the whole universe becomes fully apparent. God is the 
first truth and the first goodness. He is all things, author of all, 
above all, and in all.®^ The imitation of the first attribute means 
I that by nature the Soul searches all truth and desires all good.”- 
lln other words, the whole sphere of Being is the original object 
|of the Soul’s thinking and willing. This fact has more than in- 
cidental significance, since it demonstrates the divine dignity of 
the Soul and its universal power. The same concept is again ex- 
pressed in connection with the second attribute of God: because 


®®0/7. om., p. 119. Cf. Saiita, op. cit., pp. iiofl.; Cassirer, Individutnn, 
pp. 68 f. Hak is not correct in asserting that the Soul is the middle between 
God and the world (Hak, op. cit., p. 94). 

** Op. om., p. 305. Ibid., p. 307. 
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the Soul is directed toward all truth and all good, and because in 
thinking and willing it attains some unity with its objects, it (the 
Soul) strives to become absolutely all, as God is all from all time.®“ 
In this, Ficino at least indicates the unity given to things through 
the thought and love of the human Soul. He also mentions in- 
cidentally ® ‘ the position of the Soul between the higher and the 
lower entities. However, the universal power of the Soul is not 
limited to its thinking and willing. It also appears in the practical 
conduct of man, which repeats, in its various forms and grades, 
the life of all the other beings as in an image. In a discussion of 
the second attribute of God we read that the Soul tries “marvel- 
ously” to become all. 

It lives the life of the plane when it yields to the body by abundant 
nourishing; the life of the beast when it flatters the senses; the life of 
man when it reflects through its reason on human affairs; that of heroes 
when it inquires into natural things; that of demons when it con- 
siders mathematics; that of angels when it contemplates the divine 
mysteries; that of God when it does all for God’s sake. Each man’s Soul 
cxiieriences in some way all these possibilities in itself, but different 
Souls in different ways. And so the human species strives to become 
all things by living the lives of all things. In admiration of that fact, 
Mercurius Trismegistus says that man is a great miracle. . . 

This analogy between the forms of human life and the grades of 
Being is more than an empty metaphor. It is the necessary instru- 
ment for an allegorical interpretation of Plato’s talcs of the trans- 
Imigration of Souls, the literal sense of which could not be recon- 
I ciled with Christian dogma. Wherever Plato seems to speak of a 
transmigration of the human Soul into other natural species, we 
must understand by it the different forms and habits of human 
life.*'* Ficino then goes on to describe how the Soul endeavors to 
! produce all, to dominate all, and to penetrate all,®^ The universal 

Ibiil., pp, 310 f. »+ Ibid., p. 310. 

*®Op, am., pp. 309 f. Cf. Saitta, op. cit., pp. 160 {.; Dress, op. at., pp. 
53 ff. 

““ Op. om., p. 395; cf. p. 375. Sec also Dress, op, at., p. 54. 

Op. om., p. 31IJ cf, Saitta, op, cit.. pp. 162 ff. 
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character of the Soul is clearly emphasized here, but a more exact 
description of its individual qualities is found in a preceding pas- 
sage in the thirteenth book, to which Ficino refers.®® In that 
passage Ficino explicitly describes the different arts and faculties 
of man in order to prove the superiority of the Soul over all bodies 
and hence its divinity and immortality.®® He demonstrates first 
how man invents innumerable arts, copying or perfecting the 
works of nature by their help. Man treats all stuffs, uses all ele- 
ments, and even ascends beyond the heaven with his mind. All 
animals are subject to his command, and as head of the family or 
of the state he is able to direct his equals toward the good. Finally, 
when he understands the laws of the universe by his thought, he 
proves himself as an equal and worthy companion of the divine 
creator. 

Not everybody can understand the artistic work of a clever artist in the 
manner of its composition, but only he who possesses the same artistic 
genius (ingenium). For nobody, unless he were endowed with a simi- 
lar genius, could comprehend how Archimedes constructed the iron 
spheres and communicated to them movements similar to the celestial 
movements. And he who by the similarity of his genius does dis- 
tinguish it would also be able to construct the same spheres, after under- 
standing them, if he did not lack the matter. Since man has understood 
the order of the celestial spheres — from whence they are moved, where 
and in what measure they proceed, what they produce — ^who can deny 
that he is nearly of the same genius as the author of the spheres and 
that he could, in a certain sense, make the heavens if he could obtain 
the instruments and the celestial matter? Because now he is able to 
produce them, though of a different matter, but in a similar order.^®® 

If we try to survey all the theories hitherto described, we notice 
that they are all directed toward one common goal: the Soul is 
the center of the world — static and yet at the same time mobile — 
connecting all existing things into a unity. This result may be 

Op. otn., p. 311. Ibid., pp. 295 ff. 

roi/ijy., p, 2gy. Cf. Gentile, Giordano Bruno, pp. 141 ff.; Saitta, op. cit., 
pp. 173 ff.; Cassirer, Individuum, p. loi; Dress, op. cit., pp. 79 ff. Nygrcn 
{op. cit., pp. 454 ff.) gives a somewhat exaggerated account of Flcino’s “an- 
thropocentrism.” 
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considered from two different aspects. Since the rank of the Soul 
is evidently established at the outset, we may first ask what the 
human Soul means at all and why it can be considered the center 
of the world. The discussion of this question belongs to the sphere 
of theology and hence must be reserved for another context (see 
below, Chapter XVI). On the other hand, the question of the 
unity of the world is a problem for ontology. I have attempted to 
, show ontologically how a series of different solutions proceed out 
; of that basic question, and how these different solutions finally 
converge into the doctrine that the Soul is the center of the uni- 
verse (as in a cupola), finding in that doctrine their visible con- 
clusion. Therefore all the essential elements that we have analyzed 
individually can be found in the words with which Ficino con- 
cludes his argument about the ontological position of the human 
Soul: 

This is the greatest of all miracles in nature. All other things beneath 
God are always one single being, but the Soul is all things together. 
It possesses the images of the divine things on which it depends itself 
and the concepts and originals of the lower things which in a certain 
sense it produces itself. And since it is the center of all things, it has 
the forces of all. Hence, it passes into all things. And since it is the true 
connection of all things, it goes to the one without leaving the others. 
It goes into an individual thing and always deals with all. Therefore 
it may be rightly called the center of nature, the middle term of all 
things, the scriesjif the world, the face of all, the bond and the juncture 
of the universe.'’’^ 

Op. om., p. 121. Cf. Saitta, op. cii., pp. 113 f.; Dress, op. cit., pp. 50 f. 
Por two other specific problems connected with this chapter see the ap- 
pendices at the end of this volume. 
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CAUSALITY 

The question of world unity, which we have just treated, ap- 
patently finds its definite solution in a universal system of causality 
in which each thing is active and passive with respect to its rela- 
tion to other things. In reality modern science, which considers 
phenomena and their inner laws, maintains the relation of cause 
and effect as almost the only real relation between things. Simi- 
larly ancient philosophy, at least from Aristotle’s day, was chiefly 
concerned with the causes of things, though in a different meta- 
physical sense. In the conclusive Neoplatonic world system the re- 
lation of cause and effect, generating and generated, constitutes 
one of the essential conditions for the order of reality. For Ficino 
the causality relation could not assume such a universal signifi- 
cance, since for him individual things are directly related to God, 
according to the doctrine of creation, and hence exist before any 
j mutual causal influence. However, he tries to understand the phe- 
' nomena of causality and generation within the limits of the theory 
of creation and on the basis of objective substantial existence. It is 
therefore important for the understanding of his system to give a 
comprehensive analysis of his respective doctrines, although a 
great part of them are borrowed from the Neoplatonists and the 
different theories are not really combined into one single system. 

As in many other cases, so with regard to the doctrine of causal- 
ity Aristotle has had a strong influence on the later tradition. He 
distinguishes, as we know, four types of -causes: matter, form, end, 
and origin of movement, having arrived at this distinction mainly 
by determining what conditions contribute to the genesis of a 
corporeal object.^ Aristotle’s distinction is always recognizable in 
^Cf. Phys. ii. 3 ff.; and Metaph. i. 3. 
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Ficino, but it is expressed only once within the argument. When 
Ficino proves that the Soul is independent from matter, he states 
that natural bodies depend on four causes and so are conditioned 
by other things in every respect. God, on the contrary, exists by 
Himself in every respect and excludes all four types of cause. Be- 
tween these two extremes there must be intermediary degrees 
which, through their attributes, reconcile the contrast between 
God and Body, with the reservation that the independence from a 
higher principle and end must belong to God alone. So Quality, 
which in the hierarchy of substances follows immediately after 
body, no longer depends on four causes, but on three, being itself 
; a kind of form and requiring no formal cause. Above Quality there 
is Soul. Soul does not depend on matter and is therefore determined 
by two causes only; end and principle. Finally, the Angel is dis- 
tinct from the Soul because it is next to God and has no tendency 
i at all toward matter.® This consideration is characteristic of Ficino’s 
thinking. He realizes that Aristotle’s distinction of causes is based, 
on the effect produced, especially on the natural body, and that 
therefore it cannot be transferred to incorporeal entities. However, 
he docs not abandon the distinction and even attempts to con- 
struct a homogeneous gradation in the series of five substances 
with its help: Body has four causes; Quality three; Soul two; God 
none. The continuity of the series would now require that the 
Angel depend on one cause. Such a development of the theory is 
excluded by the doctrine of creation, according to which God is 
the principle and end of all things. Consequently the Angel must 
depend on two causes, as does the Soul, and the difference betw'een 
those two substances must be determined by some other attribute. 

Alongside the Aristotelian scheme of four causes we sometimes 
find another distinction according to three causes; efEcient, final, 
and exemplar causes. This distinction, which goes back to the so- 
called “middle Platonism,” still corresponds to Aristotle’s view of 
the problem. The exemplar cause, the only new element in it, is 
in reality nothing but an attempt to include the Platonic Idea 

- Op. om., p. 138. 
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among the conditions of corporeal objects. In Ficino this theory 
has almost lost its original meaning under the influence of the 
doctrine of creation. Ficino simply defines God as efficient cause, 
end, and exemplar of the world, and the three kinds of objective 
c iiu<gs arc mere aspects of the divine essence.’’ 

far we have been discussing the case in which different causes 
^omspond to a given effect. There is another distinction, how- 
ever, also traditional, that has to do with the various methods of 
Possible actions of a given caus e. An obje ct acts either through 
jr^nwp nr re.isnn,-or -ttL mu.g.h its nature or substantial ootenev. j3r 
finally through hs s heer being. The first attitude is peculiar to the 
human Soul; the second is peculiar to all cor porea l things and 
‘ffieir qualities; the third is peculiar to God.'* When Ficino com- 
''pafes'tfie’aclion of the” Soul with that of corporeal substances, at 
first glance the latter seems to be superior, since it is achieved with- 
out fatigue and occurs more generally in the realm of things." 
^^ut from another and no-less-important point of view the action 
of the Soul is more perfect , because it acts freely, whereas th e 
corporeal su bstan ce acts ,£co,m-.nccessity.. .Moreover, while the ac- 
fiononrquality or of an animal always produces one homogeneous 
effect, the action of the Soul is capable of producing varied and 
even opposite effects.® If an absolutely perfect action belongs to 
God, it must combine the advantages of the activities of the Soul 
and of the natural bodies. Consequently God is called both free 
and necessary.'^ And if God’s action docs not come from mere 
choice or reason, such an action involving fatigue and effort,® it 
cannot be derived from natural force either, because God’s action 
produces diversified effects.® Therefore, Go d acts out of His mere 
e xistence, but in this 'existence reason and will and the whole full- 
U Ms of objective attributes are included.^® ^ i 
Up the above considerations Ficino hai* attempted to distinguish 
^different kinds of causality and activity with the help of tradi- 


® Op. om., p; 437; cf. pp. 397, 1440. * Cf. Op. otn., p, 102. 

* Ibid., p. 102. 0 Cf. ibid., pp. 127, 167 f., 207, et passim. 

^ ibid., pp. 108 ff. *5 Ibid., p. 102. 

° p. io6. . 10 Cf. ibid., pp. 105 ff. 
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! tional divisions, but he also proceeds to interpret directly and 

I comprehensively the phenomenon of action itself. The central con- 
cept is that of action (operatio, actio), and for its interpretation 
we must again start from the triad essentia, virtus, and operatio 
which we have already mentioned (see above, Chapter III). This 
triad does not express a different sort of attitude, but simply a 
series of connected factors,” Essentia forms the beginning of the 
series. This means that action does not exist by itself, but pro- 
ceeds from a pre-existing substance and in this way belongs to the 
sphere of substantial things. In consequence, the action of each 
thing must correspond m its ^sence. and t hd h'ihdloEIiiSbh is 
always determined by the particular kind of being.^® The essentia 
is followed by oirtus as second element. In one place Ficino states 
that a thing that is not God acts, not directly through its substance, 
but through an active force which must be called “quality” or 
“attribute." *•' The acting force is therefore related to action as 
potency is to act, being intrinsic to the substance of the thing as a 
determining quality. This identification of force and quality 
should be kept in mind in the further development of the doctrine. 
The factor of virtus also indicates that of the three types of ac- 
tivity, action through natural force is decisive for the analysis and 
conception of action in general. For this reason Ficino calls this 
activity the most universal and the most widely diffused and 
chooses the greater number of the examples of objective activity 
from it. Action itself finally follows after substance and force as 
the third element, being nothing more than an external manifes- 
tation and realization of the substantial force around its own sub- 
stance. This relation between the three factors is expressed in the 
oft-repeated principle that each cause achieves its action through 
some form {pmnis causa per aliqitam agit formatn)}^ Here the 
cause is the objective substance from which action starts, and the 
form, constituting the middle between the cause and its action, is 

>* Cf, Op. om., pp. 148 f., 238, et passim. 

Ibid., p. 198; cf. pp. 80 f,, an. Ibid., p. 149. 

” Ibid., p. 102, Ibid., p. 105; cf. pp. 81, T03, 208. 
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equivalent to the force or quality through which the substance 
proceeds to act. When, for instance, the phenomenon of action is 
illustrated by the example of heat, the fire corresponds to the sub- 
stantial cause, the warmth of the fire to the active forni_which de- 
termines the action of the cause and makes it possible,^ 

[rhe phenomenon of action is not limited to the fact that action 
is intrinsic to a substantial cause, but it is essential that the action 
transcend the sphere of the cause in order to act upon another 
thing and so have an effect. The term “action” originally expressed 
the internal relationship of the act to its underlying substance. An 
external relationship to other things is neither expressed nor ex- 
cluded. However, Ficino sometimes distinguishes explicitly be- 
tween internal action and external action as different species of 
the same genus.^'^ The examples, knowledge and heat, which he 
uses in that context make it quite clear that on the basis of such a 
distinction only the concept of external action is used for the 
analysis of objective activity. In addition Ficino occasionally formu- 
lates another conception, according to which the external action 
proceeds from the internal action, as illumination from lighting.^® 
External action and internal action thus are no longer different 
species of a genus, but simply different elements of a unique process, 
and the scries leading from essentia through virtus to operatio 
seems to continue in one outward direction to the actio exterior. In 
any case, through the concept of external action, which indicates 
both the starting point and the direction, a bridge is made from 
the acting cause to the other things. Hence for the first time we 
can seek the external correlate of substantial action. This external 
correlate is first expressed in the term obiectum which is some- 
times added as the fourth element to the series essentia, virtus, and 
operatio and may be applied, as we have seen, even to the “in- 
ternal” action of thinking.^® But when Ficino says that the action 
seeks the object,®® he merely indicates a general relationship, and 
the real action of the cause upon the external object remains un- 

Ibid., p. 208. Ibid., p. 148; cf. chap, iii, above. Ibid., p. 250. 

^^Ibid., p. 258; cf. chap, iv, above. ^’‘Ibid. 
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determined. The proper correlate of cause and its action is the 
object only in so far as it has already undergone and received the 
action. This is usually called "work” (opus) or “effect.” With 
that concept of work the process of action, which starts with the 
acting substance, is completed. Thus we read in a passage quoted 
above that the work proceeds from the action, the illuminated 
thing from illumination.-- Here the light which is derived from 
the external action of illumination and from the internal action of 
lighting has become an inseparable element of the illuminated ob- 
ject, that is, of the work, and the question as to what this external 
thing was before it was light is not raised. On rare occasions Fi- 
cino attempts to answer this question, for example, when he says 
that the external action passes into an external or foreign matter .-“ 
This is not a reference to the first matter, but in so far as the action 
is equivalent to a formation, the external object that precedes this 
form must appear relatively as matt^ 

Vjdaving distinguished the individual elements in the process 
of action, we must now inquire into the relationship between cause 
^ and effect. This relationship is essentially defined by the concept 
of participation. The concept of participation goes back to Plato. 
In his works it indicates the relation of the spatial things to Ideas. 
When two lines arc called equal, they are so called because of their 
participation (|>■^0t$L^) in the equal as such, that is, in the Idea of 
equality. Even in this case participation is not conceived as a 
merely logical relationship, but the ontological relationship here 
envisaged is primarily expressed in predication and not otherwise 
defined in itself. In middle and Neoplatonism only, where Plato’s 
“Idea” is combined with Aristotle’s "immanent form,” does the 
concept of participation assume a more concrete significance. Ac- 
cording to this conception, which is shared by Ficino, the form 
within things is derived from the form above things — ^in other 
words, the Idea-through participation or similarity, since the 
Idea communicates itself to the individual things and is the cause 

Cf. iiiiti., pp. 105, 106, et passim. ^Ibid., p. 250. 

Ibid., p. 103: cf. p. 81. 
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of the intrinsic form.“^ Here participation in the Ideas is clearly 
understood as substantial causality. The concept of participation 
may therefore be separated from the theory of Ideas and trans- 
ferred to all other causal relations. When Ficino says that in con- 
trast to fire, wood is warm by participation,-® he means that 
through its own warmth the wood participates in the warmth 
of the fire. This corresponds to the fact that the fire warms all 
things, that is, by its own nature produces the effect of warmth 
in them.®* We see, therefore, that participation corresponds to the 
clement of form, or quality.®^ When Ficino states that the com- 
municated quality emanates everywhere from the absolute qual- 
ity,**® the process seems almost like a sort of material communica- 
tion. However, we must examine the conditions under which the 
participation of a quality actually takes plac^' 

Tit would be an easy matter to assume that a thing, participating 
m a certain form, itself made other things participate in it. This 
would mean that all the effects would also be causes under another 
aspect and would therefore form a continual causal series— a logi- 
cal conception frequently expressed by Ficino.-® But since Plato’s 
' day the concept of participation has involved the axiom that many 
things participate in one cause only. Ficino therefore formulates 
the doctrine of objective causality in such a way that many effects 
and secondary causes participate in one primary cause. 

Each thing having a certain quality must be referred to a nature that 
really determines itself {suimet agitatricem). So the Soul really (pro- 
prie) is moved by itself if by participating in it other things receive the 
power of being moved by themselves in a certain way. . . . One must 
arrive at an essence which is the source and receptacle of movement 
and life as one arrives at some essence which is the root and founda- 
tion of light and warmth.”® 

Soul, sun, and fire appear as the active causes in which all other 
things participate in so far as they move, shine, or are warm. 

*•* Ibid., p. 183; cf. p. 247. Ibid., p. go. 

““ Cf. ibid., p. 106. Cf. ibid., pp. 8r, 105. 

-^Ibid., p. 202 Immmre, effluere). Cf. ibid., pp. 95, 221, et passim. 

Ibid., p. 169. 
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The result, therefore, is an essential difference between the quality 
of the acting cause and the same quality as found in the partici- 
pating things: the latter is communicated and therefore mixed 
with other elements; the former, on the other hand, is absolute 
and infinite so that it is never exhausted by its communication to 
other things,®^ It is clear that this difference has nothing to do 
with the content of the quality, but only with the manner of its 
inherence. Therefore it obviously coincides with another differ- 
ence mentioned at the beginning of our study— the difference be- 
tween the proper qualities of the substance, which are connected 
with it from the beginning, and the common qualities that are 
added to it afterward and not of necessity.'*® For example, for fire 
warmth is a proper quality of the substance and is contained in 
the concept of its essence, while for wood on the other hand, 
warmth is merely a common or contingent quality, produced in it 
by the action of fire or by its own participation in the warmth of 
the fire. The difference is sometimes described in the following 
manner: a thing possesses a certain quality, either by itself or 
through another thing; here the indicated relation becomes even 
more obvious. We read, for example, that the Soul does not live 
through another thing, but is life in itself {per se), “Thus the 
essence of the Soul is life. A sign of that is that the Soul brings 
life to whatever it approaches, as if the Soul were by itself that 
which it gives to something else.” **•’* 

Anything that belongs to a thing by itself is never separated from it. 
Koundness is intrinsic to the circle by its nature; therefore no circle 
is ever without roundness. But roundness is occasionally intrinsic to 
wood, not because it is wood, otherwise all wood would he round, but 
because the wood receives circular form which is accompanied by 
roundness from the artist, and so is forced to receive roundness. The 
wood ceases to be round as soon as it ceases to be circular. Afterwards 
it remains wood, but not round. But the circular figure is round of 
necessity to such a degree that if it cea.ses to be round, it ceases also to 

Cf. ibid., pp. 202, 1354 f. 

'•‘'Ibid., p, 107, and above, chap, iii; cf. pp. 205, 23(1. 

Ibid., p. 150. 
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be circular. In like manner warmth belongs to fire by itself; humidity 
to water; light to the sun.=“ 

The roundness of the circle and that of the wood are therefore 
related to each other as cause and effect, because the roundness is 
included in the nature of the circle as a proper quality of its sub- 
stance, while it is added to the nature of the wood merely as a 
contingent quality. In the concept of being-by-itsel£ there are two 
different elements. On the one hand, substance exists by itself in 
opposition to attribute; on the other, anything that exists with- 
out cause exists by itself, whereas anything that owes its existence 
to a cause exists through another thing.®® Both meanings are com- 
bined in the particular concept of absolute quality which is in- 
separably connected with, and almost identical to, substance, and 
on the other hand, may become the cause for the participating 
things, for the very reason diat in itself it is not dependent on any 
higher cause. This does not mean that absolute quality is entirely 
free from any exterior cause. According to Aristotle, the concept 
of cause may be understood in four different ways. Hence, begin- 
ning with the level of Quality, all things exist by themselves as 
formal causes, but being-by-itsclf, as effective or acting cause, is 
reserved to God alone.®’' Ficino expresses the same idea elsewhere 
in different terms, when he says that the Soul also exists in itself, 
but that God alone exists from Himself {in se, a se ) .®® Being-by- 
itself of the absolute quality must therefore be interpreted merely 
in terms of the formal cause. This fact is emphasized by Ficino to 
avoid any misunderstanding. He says that the mind exists by itself 
and is therefore cause of itself: “I say not effective, but formal 
cause, through whose power existence is given and preserved.” ®® 
Elsewhere Ficino says that the Soul must be called life by itself, at 
least in its form {certe secundum jormam),*° In other words, the 
roundness of the circle, the warmth of the fire, and the life of 
the Soul do not exist by themselves in an absolute sense, but are 

^*Ibid., p. 142; cf. Thomas, Summa contra Gentiles, II, 55. 

Ibid., p. 370. Ibid., p, 138. Cf. ibid., p. 138. 

Ibid., p. 334. 3 “ Ibid., p. 200. Ibid., p. 150. 
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created by God like all other things. But once the respective sub- 
stance has been created, absolute quality is given with it through 
itself and without the co-operation of any other cause. Conse- 
quently, each attribute may be assigned to a thing in a threefold 
manner; by participation, when the attribute is added afterward 
to the nature of the thing; by form, that is, in the sense of the 
formal cause, when it is included from the beginning in the essence 
of the thing; and, finally, by cause, that is, in the sense of efficient 
cause in so far as it exists beyond the acting principle, though im- 
properly, in its higher causes. 

Rational Souls are intellectual by participation; the angels by form; 
those reasons and Ideas finally by cause. . , 

Just as the wood is called warm through some participation, but the 
fire through form, and finally the sun in a higher sense through the 
eminent power and cause of warmth, so the Soul has part of the mind, 
the Angel has th^jprm of the mind, and God is the most effective 
origin of the mind.'‘i 

So far the external correlate of action has been conceived only 
in its neutral indefiniteness as matter, and in its complete depend- 
ence on the cause as work or effect. But in reality even before it 
is influenced by the cause, this correlate has its own determination 
and makes its own contribution, at least negatively, to the process 
of action and to the work produced. Each action has a correspond- 
ing receptivity on the part of the correlate. This negative action 
originates in a passive potency, just as positive action originates 
in active force, and, like positive action, it finds its last support in 
an underlying objective substance,'*^ The three factors “essentia,” 
“virtus,” and “operatio" ascribed to the active force have thus their 
analogy in the analysis of passivity, and while it was asserted that 
the kind of action is determined by the kind of existence (sec 
above) it is now stated analogously that the kind of receiving 
corresponds to the previous existence of the thing.^® This concep- 

■" Ibid., p. 248. *- Ibid., p. 90. 

■*“ Cf. ibid., p. 221. Cf. ibid., p. 198. 

Cf. ibid., pp. jg8, 282. 
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tion leads to the impoftant and oft-repeated axiom that the degree 
of effective action depends on the capacity of the receiving sub- 
stance. 

Whatever is received by something is usually received according to the 
capacity of the receiving thing and is transferred to its peculiar es- 
sence.'*** 

Whatever force receives something, does so according to its own nature 
and transfers it to its own essence.*^ 

Whatever is received by something passes into the nature of the receiv- 
ing thing.'*® 

This axiom is already indicated by Aristotle and Plotinus.^® If 
we consider that Ficino uses the terms “receiving” (capere) and 
“suffering” {patt) almost interchangeably and that he calls the 
"passive intellect” of Aristotle the “receiving intellect” {intellectus 
capax),^^ we see that that axiom clearly expresses the influence of 
the passive substance on the effect produced. This influence of 
the passive substance first appears as a negative factor limiting the 
influence of the active cause, as indicated in the concept of par- 
ticipation and more clearly expressed in the proposition that an 
effect can never receive the whole good of the cause.®* But it is 
logical to search for the cause of this negativity not only in an unde- 
termined impotence but also in a determinate and actual quality 
of the receiving substance. When fire, for example, heats different 
materials to different degrees, such a divergence is caused, not by 
the fire and its warmth, but only by the various dispositions of the 
respective materials.®* If we conceive of the process of action as a 
communication of an objective quality, it is easy to explain the 
limitation of action in the receiving substance by the existence of 
another quality opposed to the first. For it is peculiar to each oppo- 
site thing that it has no power to receive its opposite.®^ Moreover, 
the opposition of contrasts has its source in the realm of qualities.®® 

Ibid., p. 140. Ibid., p. 703, Ibid., p. 260. 

*^Enn. ii, 3. ii. Op. om., p. 221. Ibid., p. 240. 

“Ibid., p. 1340. Ibid., p. 106. Ibid., p. 146. 

“Ibid., p. 80. 
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Consequently, a passive substance will receive all the more of an 
active quality, the less it originally contained of the opposite qual- 
ity.*® In particular, a substance that carries with it a certain 
quality as necessary attribute of its own essence, that is, as absolute 
quality, cannot receive the opposite quality without losing its own 
being.®^ That this is actually Ficino’s opinion is shown by the 
following argument; The Soul is life hy itself, in other words, 
natural life and living form. 

To life and living form death, or some quality of a death-bringing 
form, is called contrary in some way, as cold is contrary to warmth, 
dryness to humidity. But it is the nature of opposite forms that neither 
one can receive the other, as warmth does not receive cold. Nor does 
the substance to which one of those forms is peculiar receive another 
form contrary to its own form, as fire, to which warmth is peculiar, does 
not receive cold in such a way that it is at the same time fire and cold; 
but instead of becoming cold, warmth and fire leave or perish at the 
arrival of cold. Each of them is, so to speak, incapable of cold, as it 
cannot participate in cold. Likewise the Soul, since it either is natural 
life itself or has life for its natural accompaniment, cannot admit death, 
inasmuch as it is its opposite, as I have said. If Soul does not admit 
death, it is immortal just as fire, not receiving cold, is incapable of 
cold.” 

Hence the absolute quality cannot have a part in its opposite, 
whereas each communicated quality is mingled with its opposite 
and therefore subject to the influence of the receiving substance.®® 
I^hc process of action presupposes not only a substantial cause 
but also, as we have seen, a passive correlate of a determinate es- 
sence and quality. Action therefore appears as a secondary phe- 
nomenon in a world of pre-existing objects. The real genesis of 
things, at which the problem of cause originally aimed, is not in- 
dicated here and seems sufficiently accounted for by the theory 
of creationism. Ficino, however, makes a novel attempt to apply 
the theory of action to the genesis of things, so giving a specific 
content to creationism. As all genesis implies an acceptance of Be- 

Cf. ibiti., p. 93. -t cf. ibid., p. t4fi. 

IMd., p. 150. Cf, ibid., p. 93. 
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ing and as Being is conceived as a quality of things, all those at- 
tributes, therefore, first observed in the process of qualitative action 
may now be applied to the very Being or existence of things. Be- 
ing, as we have seen above, has the character of a highest genus 
and is common to all things.*® All other attributes of things are 
therefore included, as mere particulars, in the general predicate 
of Being and if each .specific quality intrinsic to a thing is produced 
in it by the action of a cause, the existence of things also is not 
simply given, but is communicated to them by some action and 
is therefore said to be the effect common to all. Moreover, if each 
particular quality ultimately depends on one active cause, for ex- 
ample, warmth on fire, Being must also be referred to one active 
cause, in other words, to God. And as Being includes all other 
attributes or effects, so all specific causes are dependent on God, 
the most universal cause. God and Being are therefore basically 
related to each other in the same way as fire and warmth or cause 
and effect and are distinguished from other relations of that kind 
only by the character of universality. 

The first of all effects is Being, for the other effects are nothing but de- 
terminations and qualifications of Being. For each thing by nature 
first exists, then it has such and such a quality. . . . Being itself is 
therefore the proper effect of that active cause which is the beginning 
and end of all things, that is, of God.®^ 

We must refer the proper effects to the proper causes, and anything 
that is found to be common to all proper effects, to a common cause of 
all things. Since Being itself is found in all things as common to all 
besides the proper conditions of each, we must indicate individual 
causes for individual conditions and qualities, but one cause common 
to all for Being itself, which alone is common to all. The cause common 
to all things is God Himself. God therefore is really the cause of Be- 
ing, but other causes outside God account for a thing being this or that 
and having such or such a quality. Hence you have from God alone 
that you are,^from man that you are a man, and from fire that you 
are warm.*® 1 

Cf. above, chap. iii. Op. om., p. 102. 

p. 147. Cf. Thomas, Sunima contra Gentiles, II, ai; Anichini, 
op. at., p. 141; Dress, op. cit., p. 131. 
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\ Once the relationship between Being and God is conceived as 
Qualitative action, a further development of the doctrine is in- 
dicated. The process of action is again divided into the elements 
of substance, force, and action and finds its completion in the ex- 
ternal work or effect. In all these aspects the specific character of 
the higher and universal is maintained. The other active causes, 

being inferior and of narrower range, do nothing but distinguish every- 
where with the help of God that universal force and action of God 
that always tends toward universal Being, and they introduce modi- 
fications of Being rather than the nature of Being.““ 

As [the other causes] necessarily base their effects on the effect of the 
first cause, so they base their forces and actions on its force and action."'* 

Furthermore, Being in things has the character of a communi- 
cated quality, and therefore by participation it has its source in an 
absolute Being, which, as absolute quality, is of God Himself and 
coincides directly with the concept of Him. Consequently God is 
“the absolute Being . . . itself, in other words, pure act, cause of 
all existing things." It is peculiar to God “to grant all things 
common and absolute Being itself.” 

Whatever participates in a nature cannot produce that nature in its 
absoluteness, for whatever has a certain quality through participation 
necessarily follows that which has that quality in its absoluteness or, 
indeed, is whatever it is through that nature and therefore cannot 
produce it. . . . 

But since in respect to the nature of Being each thing beneath God 
participates in Being and possesses Being, not in its absoluteness, but 
such Being as is determined by some essence and species, consequently 
a thing subject to God cannot produce Being itself, but can only grant 
to a certain matter a certain kind of existence. So it always heeds a 
preceding basis for its effect.®^ 

Being, therefore, is contained as a “proper quality of substance" in 
God alone, Hence it is obvious why God alone exists by Himself 
under every aspect ®* and why He acts outside through His mere 


Op. om., p. 102, 
"" Ihid., p. 148. 


01 Ihid. 


^Ubid., p. 282, 
““ Ibid., p. 138. 
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existence in the same way that natural causes do through their 
substantial force and quality.®* As for the external correlate of 
divine action, the analogy of qualitative action apparently applies 
no longer. For if Being effected by God underlies all other attri- 
butes, it is not clear how that Being can be preceded by any passive 
potency, in other words, almost by a Being before Being. To be 
sure, Ficino occasionally emphasizes the fact that the various par- 
ticipations of things in Being are based, not on a difference of the 
substrata, but exclusively on the active power of God. And in this 
he sees an essential difference between God and the other, natural 
causes.'^® At first it appears as though this conception could no 
longer be reconciled with the basic doctrine of substantial action 
and that the given premises should lead to an entirely different so- 
lution. For as cold is the opposite of warmth, death of life, so Non- 
being is the opposite of Being; here too, therefore, the proposition 
that one opposite cannot receive the other is valid.'^'^ Nonbeing, 
therefore, docs not participate in Being, and Being does not partici- 
pate in Nonbeing.'^^ Consequently, if created things participate in 
Being in different degrees and if they are placed in a continual 
series between Nothing and the first Being, or God,''® it would be 
easy to assert that all things arc composed of Being and Nonbeing 
and that their share in existence, which they receive from God, de- 
pends on their previous share in Nonbeing.'^^ Though Ficino 
does not formulate such a solution, it seems to result from his pre- 
vious conceptions and to correspond perfectly to the theological 
dogma of creation out of nothing. However, this conception can- 
not be upheld, at least in the form we have given it, because of the 
dialectical character of Nonbeing. For all those attributes which 
perhaps might belong to Nothing in its ontological function can 
find no hold in it because of its complete nullity. These attributes 
are therefore necessarily included in the all-comprehensive con- 
cept of God. This may explain why the Christian metaphysicians 

Ibid,, p. loa, "f® Ibid., p. 106. Ibid., pp. 145 f. 

Ibid., p. aSa. Cf. ibid., pp. 106, aafi, 281. 
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do not oppose matter to God as did the ancient philosophers. In- 
stead they oppose to Him impotent Nothing 
Along with the qualitative action, the interpretation of which 
influenced the conception of action as a whole, a second, different 
phenomenon of causal process occurs within the realm of nature: 
organic generation. Whereas the substantial action was originally 
limited to the task of communicating a certain quality to a pre- 
existent object, generation seems to produce its “object” in an 
actual and unlimited sense. But since all things ultimately proceed 
out of nothing and through God, the process of generation is also 
bound by the rules and limits of a pre-existent world and cannot 
be considered the only sufficient cause of the generated animal.'^'"' 
Moreover, if we consider that an animal receives its substantial 
form from the generators, while at the same time it owes its at- 
tributes or accidental forms to the action of objective causes, the 
result is an immediate relationship between the two processes. 
Consequently, the phenomenon of generation does not receive an 
interpretation of its own, but is considered, with reservations, 
merely a particular kind of substantial action. “You have from 
God alone that you are, from man that you are a man, from the 
fire that you are warm," says Ficino without making any particu- 
lar distinction, and the context shows that he merely wants to 
illustrate the relation of cause and effect by specific examples.'^® 
The concept of participation and the relationship between absolute 
and communicated quality is also applied, with some modifica- 
tion, to the process of generation. Just as each thing participating 
in a quality communicates it to others and is itself dependent on 
an absolute quality, so the father makes the son participate in the 
concept of man in which he himself participates and which is ulti- 
mately referred to an "absolute humanity,” in other words, the 
Idea of raan.’^ 

The concept of generation, which is first associated only with 
the natural animals, is then understood in a larger, ontological 
sense and applied to the genesis of things in general. This con- 

■’Cf. Op. om., p. 138. p. 147. ’"Cf. ibid., p. 148. 
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ception, according to which the inferior substance is always pro- 
duced or generated by a superior onfe, was of Neoplatonic origin 
and had to be slightly modified to accord with the Christian doc- 
trine of creation. As the result of this transference the phenomenon 
of organic generation becomes significant for the conception of 
genesis in general. According to the principle of analogy, all those 
aspects of generation directly observable in animals must recur in 
the higher degrees of generation in the same way or in a similar 
way. Thus the concept of organic generation assumes an onto- 
logical significance equal to that of qualitative action and in its 
content and application cannot always be clearly distinguished 
from it. Such an analogical consideration is first expressed in 
comparisons and metaphors in which the proper ontological mean- 
ing is indicated, but not entirely revealed. In an example quoted 
above we read that the Soul loves the body as a mother loves her 
child,''® and on another occasion that God loves His work as a fa- 
ther his son.''® What is meant is that the Soul has generated the 
body and that God has generated the world as His work and that 
in consequence they must feel the same love that human parents 
feel toward their children. In other cases the consideration of the 
organic process at once leads to general ontological statements. 
“Since we see that all things perform some act, especially at the 
time when they are fully evolved and perfect in their species, we 
must declare that as God is the most perfect of all things. He 
must not be idle, but must perform some act, since action is a 
sign of perfection.” ®® In other words, when organic entities are 
full grown or fully evolved and so have reached their proper per- 
fection, they are capable of procreating. Consequently, any other 
perfect substance, especially God, must arrive at some activity by 
itself. Furthermore, experience teaches that children are like their 
parents, and from this we derive the general principle that each 
effect is similar to its generating or acting cause. Thus the con- 
tinuity of the causal series is indicated, and of this we shall treat 
later in our study. “Everything that performs an act is induced 
p. 206; c£. chap, vii, above. p. in. Op. om., p. ai8. 
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to action by a natural appetite for propagating its own perfec- 
tion in order that it may procreate another thing as like to itself 
as possible, a fact that is obvious in the elements, in plants, and in 
animals.” “All things, if they can, beget a descendant similar to 
thcm.selvcs in species.” “In performing an act each cause has 
the intention of generating something as like to itself as po.ssi- 
ble.” The additional fact that birth is preceded by pregnancy, 
the plant by the seed, leads finally to the important principle that 
each effect first devcitjps within the acting cause before proceeding 
out of it as an independent entity. “Whatever good or vital act is 
transferred from the cause to the effect is first developed within 
the cause. So warmth is first warm and burning within itself be- 
fore warming another matter, and living bodies swell with germs 
and conceive embryos in themselves before bringing forth their 
fruit.” This axiom, valid for all active substances, assumes par- 
ticular significance when it is applied to God who develops within 
Himself the model world of Ideas before producing the world of 
real things. 

As all things have two acts, an internal act, I say, and an external act, 
and as the former is equal in life to the acting thing, the latter inferior, 
it is therefore meet that the creator of things Himself should contain 
within Himself an embryo equal in life to Himself and should produce 
outside of Himself an inferior fruit.®* 

This principle is extensively developed at times. In such passages 
it becomes obvious that though Ficino does not distinguish sharply 
between organic and qualitative action, he bases his concept chiefly 
on the organic phenomenon. "All life generates first a descendant 
within itself before doing so outwardly, and the more excellent a 
life is, the more intimate to itself is its generated descendant,” In 
describing the way in which each degree of life produces an in- 
ternal fruit before producing the external fruit and how the union 
between the life and the fruit becomes closer, the higher the level, 
Ficino passes from the vegetative life through* the sentient, the 

(6id.. p. 137. Ibid., p. 196. Ibid., p. 682. 

*■' Ibi^., p. 169. 8* Ibid., p. 399. 
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rational, and the angelic to the divine life. The divine life first 
generates in itself the whole structure of the world as its offspring 
before bringing it forth outside itself, and is wholly identical with 
its internal work.®'* Through the concept of internal fruit, there- 
fore, the relation between God and Ideas is clearly determined and 
a metaphysical interpretation of the trinity is outlined. 

The relation of cause and effect which we have analyzed in its 
different forms and aspects is not found incidentally here and 
there in the sphere of things, but is clearly related to the order of 
Being and thereforejfubject to well-defined rules. As we have seen 
in the doctrine of hierarchy, a cause is always higher in degree 
than its effect.®'^ This conception, with respect to the qualitative 
character of action, occasionally leads to the characteristic state- 
ment that each cause that acts through its Being forces its effect 
to have a like quality in the next degree to the one it has itself 
in the first degree (talem sequenti gradu facit effectum qmlis est 
ipsa primo)?^ But another conclusion is even more significant 
for the ontological system: each graded relation between objects 
must by its nature be considered as a causal relation. Thus Ficino 
asserts without any particular justification that each higher degree 
does something to the lower degree and receives something from 
the degree that is still higher than itself.®® He does not say that 
the lower degree is produced by the higher one, but simply that the 
one acts and the other receives. In this limited sense the hierarchy 
of things appears as a continual causal series, in which each mem- 
ber is passive as regards all higher grades and communicates the 
effects of its own force and substance to all lower grades."® Causal- 
ity therefore becomes an essential and inseparable aspect of the 
doctrine of hierarchy. Finally the term “anterior” becomes almost 
equivalent to “superior,” and “posterior” to “inferior.” 

Ibid,, pp. 18, 251; cf. Saitta, op. cit., p, 147. Hak, op, cit., pp. 95 f., 
considers this a pantheistic element. 

" Cf. chap, vi, above. «« Op. om., p. 249. Ibid., p. 95, 

Cf, Op. om., pp. 95, 221; Heitzman, “L’agostinismo avicennizzante.” 
Giorn. crit. XVI (1935), 297. 

Cf, Op. om., p. 90. 
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A cause always surpasses its effect in point of perfection, there- 
fore conversely a thing never produces anything superior in per- 
fection to itself. “As nothing acts beyond its own grade,” says 
Ficino, “an attribute cannot in any way generate a substance,” for 
the substance is by nature superior to the attribute.®^ The same 
concept occurs in a discussion on the incorporeity of the Soul. 

Nothing acts beyond its own genus. Even those lower things never act 
outside their species ( for a dog never begets a sheep). Much less do they 
act above their species. For how will a dog procreate a man? In the 
same way, a body cannot extend its power of action outside its own 
genus and still less above its own nature. Therefore it will never reach, 
attain, or produce every kind of body or any incorporeal thing.”® 

As the quoted examples show, this negative formula of the axiom 
is valid also for the procreation of organisms, though there is no 
hierarchical relation between cause and effect in the proper sense. 

The conception of a comprehensive ontological series of causes 
and effects entails the necessity not only of tracing the individual 
effect back to its cause but also of examining the mutual relations 
of the various causes and of the various effects. Wc may easily as- 
sume a well-defined and homogeneous relation at the outset. 
Ficino himself clearly states as much. “Do we not set up a hierarchy 
of causes corresponding to a hierarchy of effects?" he asks, with- 
out supplying any further proof.®* And elsewhere: “For the order 
of cau.scs is .sought in the order of their effects, since effects are 
congruous with causes.” Here the order is still conceived in a 
fairly abstract sense and treats merely of the difference between 
anterior and posterior, particular and universal causes or effects. 
But elsewhere the hierarchical relation.ship and the connection 
with the series of Being becomes clear. “Each cause produces its 
peculiar effect in the order of things, and as the cau.ses surpass each 
other, so also do the effects.” "* In other words, all causes and 
likewise all effects, taken together, form two gradated series, and 
the separate members of the two series correspond the one to the 

Ibid., p. laa; cf. chap, vi, above. 

ibid., p. 103 . ibid., p, 147. 


Op. om., p. 196, 
Ibid., p. 95. 
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other in a uniform correlation. This correlation is then more 
clearly defined by the axiom that the sphere of activity of a cause 
increases in proportion to its rank and includes in a symmetrical 
progression ever lower and lower grades of reality. “. . . in pro- 
ducing effects the higher cause always extends its powers farther 
than the lower cause . . .” “Goodness surpasses mind by at least 
as great an interval as the communication of good reaches farther 
than that of species. For the more powerful a thing is, the farther 
its action extends." A similar relationship also exists for the 
communication of a given objective quality. “The measure of the 
potency of any agent is the remoteness from actuality of the po-‘ 
tency for receiving action which it brings into actuality. For a 
greater force is needed to warm water than to warm air." 

These statements are completed by another dynamic axiom only 
indirectly connected with the doctrine of hierarchy : that the more 
intense force implies not only a wider zone of activity, but also a 
greater unity of the agentouse itself. “Force is increased by unity, 
diminished by dispersion," says Ficino at the very beginning of the 
Theologia Platonica}°^ “As there is infinite weakness in the 
greatest dispersion, so there is infinite power in the greatest 
unity." “Strength consists in union in the same way as weak- 
ness consists in division.”^®® This theorem seems to be based on 
the observation that a powerful effect frequently derives from a 
very small point, and in fact Ficino refers to the phenomenon of 
the burning mirror.^®* But he is also undoubtedly influenced by 
the Neoplatonic doctrine of unity, which explains the connec- 
tion with the theory of gradation.^®^ For an entity has greater 
unity, the higher a place it holds in the series of things; and in 
the same measure its active force also increases. Therefore God, 
as the Supreme Being, has the greatest unity and also an infinite 
power which can bring even Nothing into being.^®* 

”'/&'£/. p. 91. 

p. 96; cf. Thomas, Summa contra Gentiles, 1 , 43, and II, 20. 

Op. om., p. 80. Ibid., p. 96. Ibid., p. 700. 

Cf. ibid., p. 161. 1 “* Cf. ibid; p. 367. Cf. ibid., pp. 96, 148. 
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To understand thoroughly the mutual relationship between 
things we must finally seek a general teleological system of Be- 
ing in Ficino’s work. This concept is somewhat foreign to the 
modern mind, for modern .science has almost eliminated teleology, 
except from the realm of organic being, or at least denies that it 
has any force of demonstration. On the other hand, the older 
philosophical tradition that Ficino followed has almost consist- 
ently maintained the teleological method. The end to which an 
(rbjcct is directetl is al.so considered as essential cause of each de- 
terminate being, and therefore since Aristotle’s day it has oc- 
cupied an established place in the scries of causes. 

In Ficino the doctrine of ends is closely connected with the 
ba.sic conception of reality. Since everything that exists partakes 
of the nature of the created and hence does not exist by itself, 
the mere existence of a thing does not insure its perpetuity and 
perfection. Therefore producing and conserving, generating and 
perfecting, arc always differentiated as separate acts.'““ On the 
other hand, in each case it is the determinate being itself in its 
content which is being produced and conserved, generated and 
perfected up to the fullness of its essence. Both acts are there- 
fore simple gradations of one single process, and since they deal 
with the communication of one content alone the effective cause 
must always be the same too. “The cause which made the whole 
[effect] preserves the whole.” “It belongs to the same thing 
to perfect and to effect or the converse.” 

Moreover, each existing thing is by nature related to itself. 
And, not being able to generate itself,"'® it tends at least to 
generate another thing and so to propagate its own essence.'^® 
But once a thing exists, that thing becomes everywhere and at 
all times intent on its own preservation. “By a natural instinct 
and a continual tendency all things preserve themselves as far 

1'”' Ibid., p. 199, et passim. 

Ibid., p. tot (Causa quae fecit totum conservat tolum). 

*** Ibid., pp. lor, 1240; cf. chap, v, al)ove. 

Cf. Op. om., p. 148. > 1 “ Ibid., p. 137, and sec at>ove. 
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as possible and are inherent in themselves." m For Ficino this 
axiom has such an obvious validity that the fact of human sui- 
cide, which apparently contradicts it, is even proof to him of the 
distinction between body and Soul. “What shall we say about 
that, when a Soul kills its own body . . . ? How could it ever 
attempt that, if the body were the origin of the Soul, since no 
appetite in nature can go against nature itself.?” 

Similarly, each object tends by nature to its own perfection. 
This perfection, as we have seen, is based on the agent-cause of 
the object. Consequently each generated being necessarily tends 
toward its own cause in order to receive from it the perfection 
of its peculiar essence. 

The peculiar end of a thing is its peculiar cause. For there it is per- 
fected, and all things desire natural perfection as their end.*'* 

Each appetite is fulfilled by the possession of its cause. For the same 
thing extinguishes the thirst of the appetite in perfecting that roused 
it in effecting."* 

Every effect by natural impulse seeks its cause that it may derive per- 
fection from the source of its being."® 

The mind is in some way the end of its own action. But the end and 
the cause of each thing is the same, since all things desire their origin. 

. . . Consequently the substance of the mind is the cause of its action."® 

The ultimate end of things is the same as the cause. The cause of the 
fire is the concavity of the moon, and the concavity of the moon is the 
end of the movement of the fire. . . . Hence, in an animal the cause 
of its actions is the nature of the body or the Soul . . . since the end 
of its action is the preservation of its corporeal nature and life.**’ 

Therefore, God being the totality of goodness. He is the end and 
cause of all other things.**** 

Since the good is the ultimate end, it is also the first cause of all 
things.*'® 

"*/i;V/„ p. 141, **®/Wr/., p, 206. **®/^;y., p, 235. 

'*■* Ibid., p. 236. Ibid., p. 694. 

’*®;i<y., pp. J99f.; cf. Suppl, II, 138. 

™ Ibid., p. 208. Ibid., pp. 138, 270. '^^^Ibid., p. 271. 
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The cause and end of the universe are one and ihe same. This is noth- 
ing but the good itself. For if it is the highest cause, certainly all things 
are made, preserved, perfected, and restored by it; consequently it is 
the highest good of all things.*"" 

As all things are perfected by the good as their end, so they are effected 
by it as their cause.'-’ 

The same concept is sometimes expressed in a more dynamic 
form and one that is even closer to the Neoplatonic theory. 
“From that place to which the conversion of each thing is directed 
it also proceeds, and the converse.”*-- ‘‘Things are converted 
toward their cause, as well as proceed from it.” *“* Through the 
concepts of proceeding and conversion the individual object is 
first of all directed to its catisa efficiens as its beginning and end. 
But as in Plotinus these terms indicate different aspects and 
phases of the objective process, so here they hint at a double 
movement of all things. For if a thing seems to withdraw from 
its cause in its genesis, it returns to the cause again in the con- 
version, and, the unilateral movement being therefore completed 
and balanced everywhere by its opposite movement, the result 
is, on a small scale and on a large scale, the figure of a universal 
cycle in which beginning and end coincide and where all being 
is united into a living unity of action. 

^This concept has a particular importance when applied to the 
raationship between God and the other things. If God is the 
highest cause and end of all things, God as cause produces all 
things out of Himself and places Himself in advance of the 
things as their end, so that He seems to return to Himself 
through the things. 

Ciod leads all things toward Himself as to their end. . . . God thus 
wills Himself; I say He wills Himself as the end of Himself and of 
all things. From the willing of the end proceeds the action that con- 
cerns those things that are directed to the end. Consequently the divine 
will, as Plato says in the Timaeus, is the origin of all creatures.*"' 
The divine goodness is the last end of God, for whose sake He wills 

Ibid., p. 1579. ^-'■Ibid., p. loi. p. 203; cf. p. 91. 

Ibid., p. 236; cf. p. 863. ^-^Ibid., p. 108; cf. Plato Tim. 29 d ff. 
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whatever He wills. . . . Willing Himself, He wills all other things, 
which arc God Himself as being in God, and as flowing out of God 
are images of the divine face and have as their end the task of repro- 
ducing and confirming the divine goodness.^“ 

According to the order of active causes there follows also an order in 
the ends, for as the highest active cause moves the causes following, so 
the ends of the remaining causes must be directed to the end of the 
highest cause. For whatever the first cause does, it does it for the sake 
of its own end. But the first cause leads and performs all actions of 
all following causes, moving all according to its own action and there- 
fore toward its own ends. Consequendy the ends of all inferior causes 
are directed by the first cause itself to its own end. The first cause is 
God. The end of the divine will is His goodness. Consequently all 
other things are necessarily directed to God as their end.’^^® 

Considering the same relationship again from the point of 
view of the things, we find analogously that all things proceed 
from God as the origin of goodness and return to Him in their 
tendency toward good. 

It is known that all things derive their origin from that place [from 
the good] as from their father and that all things are directed to that 
place as to their fatherland.^®’ 

From that place from which all things come they are moved, and to that 
place they tend. Hence all desire and action of all things has its source 
in the good and is directed and reflected to the good.®^®® 

[All things] act for the sake of the good. Therefore, all action in all 
things takes place from the good through the good to the good.’*® 

The cycle of Being therefore explains the double relationship of all 
things with the good and at the same time confirms the unity and 
perfection of the world.'®® This conception therefore touches 
the center of the whole system. Thus it was not by chance that 
Ficino began the motto which he composed for the walls of his 
“Academy” at Careggi with the following words: “All things 
are directed from the good to the good.” '*'1 

Op. om,, p. no; cf. Saitta, op. at., pp. 95 fT 

*®® Ibid., p. 306; cf. Suppl., II, 139. Ibid., p. 91. 

^■^Ibid., p. 137. ^^oibid., p. 100; cf. Suppl., II, 135. 

chaps. V and vii, above. 

•“'"A bono in bonum omnia diriguntur” (Op. om., p. 600). 
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PRIMUM IN ALIQUO GENERE 

Having keviewed the most general premises of Ficino's world sys- 
tem, we are now in a position to consider two particular concepts 
that also belong to the sphere of ontology; the doctrine of the 
"primum in aliquo genere” and the doctrine of the “appetitus 
naturalis.” These seem to deserve more detailed consideration be- 
cause of their peculiar character, as well as because of their frequent 
occurrence; and inasmuch as almost all the basic motives of Ficino's 
thought are united and fused in them their interpretation also 
serves as a test for understanding his entire philosophy. 

The concept that every genus possesses a supreme clement on 
which the quality of all the other elements depends, is expressed 
by Ficino in his early work De voluptate. 

He asserts [says Ficino, referring to Mercurius Trismegistus] that in 
"all genera of things there is one greatest and highest and that by par- 
ticipating in it the other things are placed in the same genus; as, for 
instance, all warm things become warm through the nature of fire, to 
which the greatest warmth is intrinsic, and all good things must be 
called good because they follow and imitate the highest and first good.^ 

In the late commentary on Plotinus we read a similar passage: 

Whatever is first in a genus has no cause in that genus. Thus, in the 
genus of mobile things that thing which is mobile by itself because it 
is the first to be mobile has no higher cause through which it is mobile, 
but has some other through which it is intellectual. In like manner, 
the first intellect is not properly intellect through a higher cause, but 
it owes to a higher cause its being one and good.“ 

And in Ficino’s chief work, the Theologia Platonica, he states the 
following argument without supplying any proof; 

* Op. oni., p. 991. ’‘Ibid., p. 1673. 
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The first in every genus is the cause of the whole genus. Whatever is 
the cause of the other members contains the succeeding members in 
itself. Whatever, therefore, is first in its genus lacks nothing of its 
genus. For example, if the sun is the first among the light-bearing 
things, it does not lack any degree of light. The other light-bearing 
things below it, like stars and elements, cannot receive the whole full- 
ness of light. Since the first form contains all perfections of forms and 
so cannot be imperfect, that form which is called imperfect cannot be 
the first." 


To understand the meaning of these propositions we must ex- 
amine not only the concept of the primum itself but also the basic 
concept of “genus” and the relation between the “particular” and 
the “universal." But first we must consider the traditional concept 
of genus which, foreshadowed by Plato and fully developed by 
Aristotle, has since remained a fixed element in the philosophical 
tr^itioi^l 

IBy “genus” we commonly understand a plurality of particular 
elements all of which possess a common quality. According to the 
'usual conception, aside from the particular quality which assigns 
them to the genus, the individual members are unrelated and 
indifferent to each other. Wherever a more determinate relation- 
ship is supposed to exist between some of them — ^for example, a 
hierarchical relation — this fact is without significance for the con- 
cept of genus as a whole. For, according to an axiom of Aristotle, 
there can be no gradation within a genus in respect to the particu- 
lar essence characteristic of that genus.* For Fi dno. on the contrary, 
the members of a genus, like all existing 'TlnngsIfar.Jthat matter, 
constitute a continuous and well-defined hierarchy. Their recipro- 
cal relation and therHore the iutCf nal "stfucturTof the g enus arc 
fixed from the beglatriiig, ■ai'uTirS^ery.iinportanc to knqw in aify 
given case whether.a.-ecrta ffo 5 ^^s the fir st, the speond^^p/the 
last member o£ 4 ts-geirDs?T’"^ 

^he statemenjjthHStThr genius is a plurality of members involves 
the concept that we first find the individual objects in reality and 

" Ibid., p. 82. '* Cf. Aristotle Categ. 5. 3 b 33 ff. 

°Cf. Op. om., p. 22J. 
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subsequently add them together, so to speak, into a purely external 
unity. Analogously we may consider the existing genera as basic 
elements of the world and calculate the totality of Being from them 
as a sum is calculated from its given numbers. Ficino, on the con- 
trary, has a different conception: he speaks, for example, of the 
first member in a genus and states that a given object exists in the 
order of things.*’ The individual object is contained in the genus 
as a more comprehensive sphere, and likewise the genus is con- 
tained as a partial .sphere in the universal .sphere of Being as a 
whole. When, therefore, we determine the genus of a given entity, 
at the saixic time we are giving that entity its right place in the order 

of thingSv] 

{The tjuestion of the existence and origin of universal attributes 
then arises. This question led to two different solutions, and the 
contrast between them is one of the most remarkable phenomena 
in the history of philosophy. According to the doctrine of nominal- 
ism, which goes back to Aristotle, the universal exists only in par- 
ticular things and can be separated from them only by thought. 
The doctrine of Plato and of the realists, on the other hand, states 
that the universal exists by itself, outside all particular objects, and 
is conceived in its own original being by pure thought. Between 
these contrary po.sitions, which are basically irreconcilable, Ficino 
seems to take an intermediary stand. On the one hand for him, 
too, the univer.sal is really accessible only in the particular objects, 
and though he clearly maintains the existence of Ideas and intelli- 
gible entities, they are, according to his conception, contained as 
real things in the sphere of Being and even included as particular 
members in the respective genera. So far, he seems to follow the 
nominalist position. But, on the other hand, there is doubtless a 
realistic factor in the concept of the primmn which includes in 
itself the whole unlimited content of the common quality and 
therefore represents, in a certain sense, within the sphere of the 
genus the universal c.xisting in itself. The realist and the nominalist 
doctrines are here replaced by an entirely new concept, which we 
“ Cf. ibid., p. 140. 
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may describe as a speculative identity of the universal and of the 
particular; for while the pritnum is a particular and a privileged 
member of its genusj at the same time it translates the whole full- 
ness of the universal into reality, and conversely the universal in 
itself is no longer placed by thought outside the sphere of existing 
things, but as pritnum it is included among the real objects, with- 
oyt.any necessary relation to thougl^ 

iFinally, the relation of the particular object to the general attri- 
bute is interpreted, according to the nominalist or realist doctrine, 
as a relation of inherence or of participation, respectively— in other 
words, the universal is either contained in the particular itself, or it 
exists outside the particular and forces the particular to partake 
of its own quality. In both cases the relation is immediate and 
yabstract. Aside from the particular and the universal, there is no 
further factor concerned. Moreover, the particular sort of relation 
(inherence or participation) is not so much meant to indicate an 
objective process, as simply to explain the logical fact of predication 
in a justifiable way. In Ficino, on the contrary, the primum con- 
tains the essence of the universal and communicates it to the other 
members of the genus. The other members are therefore related to 
the universal only through the primum, and since the objective 
quality is conceived almost in the form of a material quality, the 
logical relation also becomes concrete and almost material. Conse- 
quently the participation of the other members in the primum 
means that the primum gives to them, so to speak, a piece of its 
own quality, and, similarly, the inherence of the universal in the 
particular, which is reserved to the primum alone, means the ob- 
jective presence of an unlimited quantity of the attribute. The 
further question of the source from which the primum itself re- 
ceives the fullness of its essence may be answered with a reference 
to God and to the doctrine of creation, and thus the theory of the 
primum in aliquo genere is well established on all sid^ 
Considering all these factors in their totality, Ficino, with his 
concept of the primum, seems to detach himself from the ordinary 
concept of “genus” and, moreover, to replace a clear and simple 
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doctrine with a number of complicated and arbitrary reflections. 
His concept of the primunij however, has unity and is complete, 
and the various transformations of traditional concepts merely 
correspond to the known basic elements of his ontology : hierarchy 
of things; spatial extension of Being; limitation of thought to 
reality; and material and qualitative character of the causal rela- 
tion. All these concepts are united in an interesting, but historically 
fruitless, attempt to proceed from a formal logic to a concrete and 
objective logic. 

Ujicino's theory of the primum in aliqtto genere is to be inter- 
preted not only in its relation to traditional logic but also in rela- 
tion to certain historical premises. We must first mention Plato, 
whose theory of Ideas is one of the essential foundations of the 
concept of the primum. Many important attributes, such as self- 
existence, purity, and the relation of participation, apparently were 
transferred from the Idea to the primum; and, conversely, the 
Platonic Idea is explicitly called and interpreted as a primum.'’ 
Taking into consideration the fact that Plato speaks of a first 
friendly thing in the Lyr/s/ it is easy to conclude that Ficino’s 
primum is only a slightly modified form of the Platonic Idea. But 
in spite of these undeniable congruences, the differences between 
primum and “Idea" must be recognized. In the first place, the 
Idea is basically distinct from the things that participate in it and 
is separated from them by an abyss, whereas the primum is con- 
tained in one series along with the other members of the genus 
and is distinct from them only in degree and rank, not in its 
essence. Above all, the Idea in Plato belongs to the sphere of intelli- 
gible beings and this meaning is also maintained by Ficino, al- 
though with modifications which arc not relevant to our present 
inquiry. On the other hand, the primum may occasionally coincide 
with the Idea, but as primum it is by no means limited to the 
sphere of the intelligible, being a formal concept, not bound to any 
particular part of reality. On the contrary, the most common ex- 
amples— sun and fire— are taken from the sphere of sensible^jngs, 
’ Ibid., pp. 347 f- “ Plato Lysis 219 c. 
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unci it would be absurd for Plato, as well as for Ficino, to call them 
Ideay 

Another premise, the actual starting point of Ficino’s reflection, 
is the Aristotelian theory of the relation of the universal to the 
particular, a theory on which the traditional system of logic rests. 
To what extent Ficino adopts this doctrine and to what extent 
he detaches himself from it we have already seen. But for a more 
exact under.standing of the complete doctrine of the primum in 
aliquo genera we are however obliged to consider a characteristic 
point. As we know, for Aristotle there is a fixed and absolute dif- 
ference between substance and attribute, that is, between that to 
which something can be predicated and that which is predicated 
to something else. Thus, while substances coincide mainly with 
individual objects, the genus to which something can be predicated 
is called a second substance. Conversely, therefore, individual 
things can be united into genera only in respect to their substance, 
not in respect to any attribute. In Ficino the lowest species on 
which the hierarchy of Being rests are defined, it is true, by the 
so<alled substantial forms; but the higher genera, as the examples 
warm, light-bearing, and mobile show, are rather defined by acci- 
dental forms or qualities. And if the same quality is added after- 
ward to the lower members of the genus, but is originally inherent 
in the primum and cannot be separated from its substance, the 
very difference between substance and quality is weakened and 
almost eliminated in the primumP 

It was just this latter aspect which prompted Plotinus to abandon 
Aristotle’s viewpoint and so prepared the way for Ficino’s theory. 
While Aristotle emphasized only incidentally the “specific” quality 
among the others, Plotinus, in wepl iroidiTyTos, distinguishes the 
ordinary derived quality from the essential innate attribute which 
fills the substance of the respective object, and illustrates it by fire 
and warmth^" (a significant point). Here the relationship bc- 

“Cf. Op. om., pp, 168, 203 . 

Enn. ii. 5. 1-2. On the fire as die warmest thing and as cause of warmth 
sec also Aristotle, Metaphysics II i. 993b 24 ff. To this passage my attendon 
was called by Dr. E. A. Moody. 
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tween the primum and the other members of the genus is al- 
ready clearly foreshado wed, and Ficino’s interpretation of a similar 
passage in Plotinus makes it certain that he was aware of this 
connection.’^ However, Plotinus did not attempt a systematic 
elaboration of the concept, and the term primum never occurs in 
any of his works. 

This term and its explicit formulation seems rather to originate 
in scholastic philosophy. In any case, the phrase perfectum in 
aliquo genere, which occurs in Thomas Aquinas and in other 
Scholastics, is very close to Ficino’s concept.’® The examples and 
the context, however, show that the Scholastics merely wished to 
give a general emphasis to certain objects, in particular God, and 
to attribute to them certain qualities of their genus. However, so 
far as I am aware there had been no comprehensive interpretation 
orjipplication of the concept until Ficino’s day. 

I Many of the points of the doctrine of the primum in aliquo 
^nere are therefore rooted in the philosophical tradition. It is to 
Ficino’s credit, however, that he formed a unique concept out of 
those scattered elements and gave them a systematic significance. 
The concept of the primum as developed by Ficino occurs later 
in the works of Pico, Lorenzo de’ Medici, and Landino and even 
entered the later tradition as a supposedly Platonic concept. A 
vestige of this concept is found in Kant when, for example, he 
calls the Platonic Idea the most perfect thing in each species of 
poisiblc entities.’® 

j Now that we have analyzed the logical and historical premises 
c)F the theory of the primum in aliquo genere we must examine its 
^ particular characteristics and forms of application. In so doing we 
must keep in mind the basic character of the primum, that is, 
that it translates into reality and represents in itself the essential 
content of its genus. 

Starting from the term itself, Ficino usually calls it the first 
Op. om., p. 1555; cf. E«». i. a. i. 

Cf. Anselm, Monologium, chaps, i ff.; Thomas, Summa contra Gentiles, 
I, 18; I, 28; I, 41; 11 , 15, et passim. 

*•* Kant, op. cit., ad ed., p. 596. 
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thing in each genus {primum in quolibet gcnerc) i ‘ or, even more 
frequently, the highest thing in each genus {summum in qmvis 
genere)}'^ This is, above all, another way o£ expressing the su- 
periority of the primum with respect to all other members of the 
genus according to the principle of hierarchy. At the same time, 
through the primum the genus itself receives an upper limit in 
the sphere of Being: “Anything that holds the highest place in a 
genus has, so to speak, a certain limit beyond which the genus 
does not extend and beneath which all things are not yet the 
highest.” 

/The primum is also called “the pe rfect thing in its genus.” This 
tarn, customarily used_by the Scfolastics,, seems .at_ first glance to 
indicate merely a difIercn.C£_QLgtadation.. “Eerfect things are al- 
Mvays to be preferred to imperfect ones, for perfect in a genus arc 
those things that have the genus quality by their own nature, while 
imperfect arc those things that do not have it by themselves.” 
However, for Ficino, as we have seen, the perfection of a thing | 
1 means not only an abstract value, but also the fullness of its peculiar 
essence.^® If, therefore, we call the primum perfect in its genus, we 
mean that it realizes in itself the total fullness of the essence of its 
genus. 

The first thing in a genus is lacking in nothing that belongs to that 
genus. For example, the sun, being the first among the light-bearing 
things, lacks no degree of light, whereas the other light-bearing things 
beneath it, such as the stars and the elements, do not receive the whole 
fullness of light. Since the first form contains all perfections of the 
forms and cannot be imperfect, wc rightly conclude that that form 
which is called imperfect cannot be the first.^" 

A similar assertion is made in the Orphica comparatio solis ad 
Deum with respect to the first light (lux) : “For the very fact that 
it [the first light] is the simplest, it is the first in its genus and the 
most common of all. Therefore it necessarily contains in itself all 

*■* Op. om., p. 83. ^'^Ibid., p. 93; cf. pp. 100, 991. 

^^Ibid., p. 350. Ibid., p. 85. 

Cf. chap. V, above. 1® Op. otn., p. 82; cf. above. 
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grades of its genus. For in each genus only that form is all-com- 
prehensive {omniformis) which is simplest (uniformis) 

[Thus p erfection s erves .only as a_garaji.htas£jto the basic character 
t^\\6^ntnum a£cEr^in i ng in itelf the whole'coHtex)t^ the 
genus. But tlfTidentity of the primum and the genus must be un- 
defsToocl in such a way that l|»e primum itself is entirely filled by 
the content of the genus and contains nothing more. It is, there- 
fore, as Ficit^o-soinetimer-emphasizesrpure and unmixed with 
respect to the basic quality of its genus. 

This [quality] cannot be the first form'ir it is not pure.. For everything 
must first exist according to its genus before being made impure.-^ 

Anything that is the highest in a genus must have the pure nature of 
that genus, not mixed with other things, in order that it may not be 
weakened by the mixture.“° 

Whatever is the highest in a genus has nothing of the opposite genus, 
either in itself or near to itself.-’ 


The primum, therefore, excludes the opposite of its genus from 
itself, and since, for example, the Soul is conceived as first life this 
is at once proof of its immortality .®'‘ Since through the primum the 
quality of the genus is translated into reality completely and with- 
out any mixture of its opposite, the concept of the absolute or in- 
finite quality, which we have already met in connection with 
causality, is given a new justification.-® 

Each quality [we read in the De amore] is called infinite by the physi- 
cists when it is separated from any external addition. When warmth 
exists in itself, unhampered by cold or humidity, unburdened by the 
weight of matter, it is called infinite warmth, because its force is free 
and not narrowed by any limits of an appendage.’" 

And in the same sense in which the primum is called "pure,” it 
also is entirely what it is, that is, entirely filled by the essence of 
its genus. 

“ Ibid., p. 855. Ibid., p. 81 a. -\lbid., p. 100. 

” Ibid: p. 375. Ibid., pp. 150, 275. 

” Cf. chap, viii, above. Op. om., p. 1354. 
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Anything that has a certain quality as regards a part, possesses it 
through something that has the same quality as the content o£ its whole 
essence: for example, wood, being warm in a part, becomes warm ' 
through the fire which is warm in its totality. For whatever has a cer- 
tain quality through its own nature, for example, warmth, is also 
filled as a whole by this quality, since it is as a whole filled by its own 
nature.”' 

In a genus, whatever first has the respective quality has nothing else 
but that quality.”® 

Since the primum embodies in itself the whole content of the 
genus, it is for all the other things belonging to the same genus the 
principle and cause of their manner of being. 

The first thing in each genus is the cause of the whole genus.”” 

As each warm thing is produced and maintained by the highest warm 
thing, so each light-bearing thing is produced and maintained by the 
highest light-bearing thing."" 

As, however, the primum is related to the other members as their 
cause, the special attributes of causality which we have noticed 
above become applicable to it, or rather, the concept of causality 
receives its real content and conclusion through the concept of 
primum. Hence, while we have seen above that all warm things 
participate in the warmth of the fire, which for them is the cause 
of the warmth and is itself warmed by itself, we may now add that 
this fire which is warmed by itself is none other than the first 
thing in the genus of warm things; for since the primum is the 
cause of the genus it is also that which by itself has the respective 
quality {per se tale). 

In a genus, whatever first has the respective quality possesses it through 
its nature: for example, anything that is first light-bearing or warm 
is light-bearing and warm through itself."” 

Whatever first has the respective quality possesses it through itself."" 
As in other genera, in addition to the thing which has the respective 
quality through its own nature [that is, to the primum] there are also 

Ibid., p. 86. Ibid., p. 247; cf. pp. 168, 259. Ibid., p. 82. 

^'^Ibid., p. 684. Cf. chap, viii, above. Op. am., p. i n. 

""/Wrf„p. 211. 
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other things which have that quality through something else. So in the 
genus of eternity, in addition to God, who is eternal by Himself, there 
are many other things that become eternal through Him.”* 

As we have treated the doctrine of causality in our Chapter VIII, 
above, it is unnecessary to deal with it further hej^ 

From the character of the primum as cause we derive the im- 
portant axiom that each genus has a primum to which the other 
members arc related in their quality. 

All things that have a certain quality through something else are re- 
lated to a first thing which possesses it through its nature.”” 

Ail things that have a particular quality through something else, arc 
necessarily related to something that has it through its nature.”” 

And in a note on Plotinus, Ficino emphasizes that “each imper- 
fect thing in each genus must be referred to a perfect thing 
placed in the same genus.” The existence of a primum is there- 
fore assured in every case, and when the primum is not immedi- 
ately given it can be postulated at once with the help of this prin- 
ciple. 

We must arrive at some essence which is the source and receptacle of 
movement and life, as we arrive at one which is the root and founda- 
tion of light or of warmth.”® 

Above all things that have a quality in part, and impurely, there must 
be those that have it as the content of their whole essence, and purely.”” 

It is therefore possible to deduce from the given members of a 
genus the existence of a first member, the principle of the progres- 
sus in infinitum being also used to set a limit to the process of 
thought.*'^ 

Finally we must consider another attribute that has a certain 
importance for the application of the theory : in each genus there 
is only one primum, to which all the other members are subordi- 
nated. 


Ibid., p. 237. ^^Ibid., p. 117. ^^Ibid., p. 678. ^’’Ibid., p. 1731. 

^Ibid., p. 169. ^^lbid„ p. 259. *'‘Ibid., pp. 163 £. 
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Whatever is the highest in each genus is only one.“ 

In each genus of things that which is the highest in that genus is only 
one; for if there are two highest lights, both coincide to the extent that 
each of them is the highest light, and so they are one. If at the same 
time they are two, they must differ through another nature rather than 
through light. Thus, another nature, different from light, is present, 
and by being infected with it, the light becomes dim and is no longer 
the highest. So also the highest warmth is that which is not mixed with 
cold or other things, because if it is mixed, it is hampered. It could 
become stronger only if it were purified. Therefore the highest in each 
genus is only one, and only filled with that particular quality, for 
example, the highest light is one light, not two lights, and light only — 
not light and at the same time something else.*® 

The fact that there is only one primum in a genus is here dialecti- 
cally derived from its purity; but it can also be understood directly 
if we remember that each thing occupies a definite place in the 
sphere of Being and that quality is conceived in the form of a 
definite material quantity.*® It therefore becomes clear that a cer- 
tain quality which in its entire fullness is inherent in a certain 
thing, as warmth in fire, is as though totally absorbed and cannot 
be found again in another point of the sphere of Being. 

Now that we have described the concept of the primum in its 
essential attributes, we must consider the quality of the other 
members as well as the structure of the genus as a whole. In this 
part of the analysis we must proceed cautiously. Ficino did not 
develop these concepts explicitly, but merely indicated the direc- 
tion of his thought incidentally and not always consistently. 

First: it is obvious that all attributes characteristic of the primum 
as such are denied to the other members of the genus. They are 
of inferior rank to the primum, imperfect and impure. They have 
the particular essence of the genus only in part, not through them- 
selves, but through the action of the primum. 

While perfect in a genus are those things that have a certain quality 
through their own nature, imperfect .are those that possess it not 
through themselves, otherwise these imperfect things would be entirely 

** Ibid., p. 100. ** Ibid., p. 93. 


Cf. chaps, iii and viii, above. 
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filled with this quality. So, since the imperfect things do not have the 
quality through themselves, they must have it through the higher 
things.^^ 

Anything that has a quality according to a part has it through some- 
thing that possesses it according to its own totality — as wood, being 
warm in part, becomes warm through the fire, which is warm as a 
whole.'® 

Whatever docs not perfectly possess a quality depends on something 
higher.''" 

It is not necessary to develop these attributes of the lower mem- 
bers in detail, since they are either included in what we have said 
about the pritnum or can easily be deduced from our discussion. 
fOnly one of them is of basic importance, and it leads us a step 
forward beyond the sphere of the doctrines hitherto discussed: the 
inferior members not coinciding wholly with the essence of the 
genus as the pritnum does, they are considered impure — in other 
words, they contain besides the quality of the genus another ele- 
ment, an additional quality. 

When the nature of a species exists in matter, a possibility of non- 
existence has at once been added. . . . After that it suffers many addi- 
tions and frequently of an opposite character. For there is often some- 
thing of fire in the air and always some dirt besides the essence of 
air. . . 

Each thing, therefore, which is not the first in its genus can be 
divided into two elements: the quality of the genus and an addi- 
tion which is not that quality. 

Anything that lives through another thing, not through itself, is made 
up of two parts; I mean, of its proper nature which is not living 
through itself and of that life received from something else.^® 

Those beautiful [bodies] have two natures, the corporeal matter v^ljnch 
comes to participate in beauty and tbe quality of beauty,'*" 

From this point it is easy to conceive the addition or matter even 
as a negation or a contrast to the quality of the genus and to ex- 

Op. OMJ., p. 85. /i/rf., p. 86. p. 688. 

*■* Ibid., p. 259. ** Ibid., p, 150. Ibid., p. 347. 
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plain the inferior members of a genus through a mixture of two 
opposite qualities. Ficino expresses this opinion several times, 
though he does not always develop it consistently. “These bodies 
are partly beautiful, partly ugly,” so he continues in the passage 
quoted above in reference to Plato. “For in respect to their matter, 
which is something else than beauty, they are judged to be ugly.” 

Whenever a quality has ceased to exist in the original fullness reached 
at the peak of its genus, this is due to a mixture with the opposite 
genus.°^ 

Anything that is not a perfect unity is not a perfect unity because it is 
infected by a mixture with plurality, as something that is not entirely 
vv-arm [is so] because of a mixture with cold.“M 

Not only are the lower members of the genus opposed as a 
whole to the primum, they are also definitely related to each other. 
The structure of the individual genus is conceived in the same 
way that Being as a whole is conceived, according to the principle 
of hierarchy, and all the members are subjected to a fixed, con- 
tinuous, graded order, in which each member is inferior in per- 
fection to the higher one and has, correspondingly, a smaller share 
in the quality of the genus. For example, in the genus color Ficino 
distinguishes twelve grades,*® and also four degrees in the genus 
light.*"* And of the genus of bodies he says : 

Whatever is next to the first is receptive and passive only with respect 
to the first, but is active in relation to many members. Whatever is 
placed on the following grade is even more passive and less active, 
because it already is passive with respect to two members, the first and 
the second, and communicates to the following members what it re- 
ceived, until finally we come to a lowest matter which is passive with 
respect to all superior members and is not active in relation to anyone.** 

In like manner the intelligences subordinated to the highest in- 
telligence “are related to each other in such a way that the superior 
distributes, so to speak, to the inferior the Ideas and the light.” *** 

““/Wrf. ** Op. om., p. 350. p. 1233. 

pp. 825 f. '^^Ibid., p, 402. ^'•‘Ibid., p. 221. 
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And as the hierarchical series of members ascends upward to the 
pritnum, in which the quality of the genus is brought to full 
reality, it also has at the other extreme its end in a lower or last 
member, in which the quality of the genus is diminished to its 
smallest possible degree or even entirely eliminated. For instance, 
the genus of bodies ends in a lowest matter,®^ and in the genus of 
intelligences “the lowest mind must finally be such as to be op- 
posed to their first cause and to be passive in respect to all, active 
in respect to none.” In like manner we read elsewhere of the 
order of natural bodies; it descends to the first matter, “at which 
we must finally arrive in order that we may not descend to the 
infinite or be driven conversely to ascend without end.” In an- 
other passage, referring to Plato’s Philebus, Ficino explains that 
the difference of the species within a genus must not be disre- 
garded, and he says, among other things, that otherwise “the 
highest member of each genus would not differ from the lowest 
one,” ““ apparently taking for granted that in each genus there 
exists a highest and a lowest member. 

Each genus is therefore a definite sphere of reality, constructed' 
according to the principle of hierarchy and limited at the upper 
and lower extremes by a first and a last member. The place of any 
given intermediary member is determined by the distance from 
both extremes as in a linear interval, and the share in the essence 
of the genus is determined by the distance from the upper limit. ij< 

Beauty itself is the measure of all beautiful things, because the follow- 
ing things are judged more or less beautiful according to the proximity 
to the first beauty and to the distance from it. . . . And we must not 
listen to certain barbarians who tltink beautiful things cannot be 
measured by proximity to the pure actuality of beauty. . . . They as- 
sert that this measure must be conceived according to the distance from 
the pure privation of beauty."^ 

Ibid., p. aat j cf. above. Ibid. 

Ibid., p, 226. Ibid,, p. 1220. 

Ibid., p. 252. This problem is discussed in Suiseth’s Calculationes; cf. 
Pomponazzi, De intensione et remissione jormarum. 
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The order of natural bodies is arranged in such a way that it descends 
to the first matter and ascends to the last form, and the closer each 
matter is to the first matter, the more matter it is— that is, truer and 
purer matter. The closer a form is to the last form, the more perfect 
a form it is.““ 

From this point it is easy to conceive the highest and lowest 
member of a genus as contrasts or opposite poles, and, the middle 
members having been explained by a mixture of two opposite 
qualities, it is easy to relate not only the quality of the genus to 
thtprimum but also the opposite quality to the other pole opposite 
to the primum. For example, it was said that the lowest intelligence 
is the contrary to the first,®^ and referring to the series of bodies, 
Ficino once says: 

There are two limits to this series, in other words, matter is the lower 
limit, and that mind [the human mind], the upper limit. Since they 
have the greatest possible distance between them, they have opposite 
qualities among each other. Thus, as first matter is pure matter, by its 
own nature free of all form and subject to all forms and matters, so 
• the last form — ^in other words, the mind — is a pure form, that is, free 
of all matter and superior to all forms and their matters."* 

In like manner we also learn that in nature there is a pure actuality 
and a pure potency and that all other intermediary things are a 
mixture of act and potency.®® 

This conception seems to admit an ontological activity from the 
lower to the higher, or even to cancel the difference in grade be- 
tween the two poles, on which the relation of the remaining mem- 
bers to each other essentially rests. This would contrast with 
Ficino’s system, however, and he tries to escape the difficulty, at 
least formally, by defining the opposite pole and its negative quality 
as privation, potency, and pure passivity. Ugliness, for example, is 
nothing but the pure loss of beauty; ®® the pure act is contrasted 
with the pure potency,®^ form with matter,®® active force with 

““Op, om„ p. aaC. Ibid., p. aai; cf. above. 

“* Ibid., p. aa6. Ibid., p. 349. "" Ibid., p. 25a; cf. above. 

Ibid., p. 349. I bid., p. 226. 
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And as the hierarchical series o£ members ascends upward to the 
primum, in which the quality of the genus is brought to full 
reality, it also has at the other extreme its end in a lower or last 
member, in which the quality of the genus is diminished to its 
smallest possible degree or even entirely eliminated. For instance, 
the genus of bodies ends in a lowest matter,®'' and in the genus of 
intelligences “the lowest mind must finally be such as to be op- 
posed to their first cause and to be passive in respect to all, active 
in respect to none." ®® In like manner we read elsewhere of the 
order of natural bodies; it descends to the first matter, “at which 
we must finally arrive in order that we may not descend to the 
infinite or be driven conversely to ascend without end.” ®® In an- 
other passage, referring to Plato’s Philebus, Ficino explains that 
the difference of the species within a genus must not be disre- 
garded, and he says, among other things, that otherwise “the 
highest member of each genus would not differ from the lowest 
one," apparently taking for granted that in each genus there 
exists a highest and a lowest member. 

Each genus is therefore a definite sphere of reality, constructed' 
according to the principle of hierarchy and limited at the upper 
and lower extremes by a first and a last member. The place of any 
given intermediary member is determined by the distance from 
both extremes as in a linear interval, and the share in the essence 
of the genus is determined by the distance from the upper limit, ijt 

Beauty itself is the measure of all beautiful things, because the follow- 
ing things are judged more or less beautiful according to the proximity 
to the first beauty and to the distance from it. . . . And we must not 
listen to certain barbarians who think beautiful things cannot be 
measured by proximity to the pure actuality of beauty. , . . They as- 
sert that this measure must be conceived according to the distance from 
the pure privation of beauty.®' 

Ibid., p. 221 ; cf. above, ®® Ibid. 

“ Ibid., p. 226. ®® Ibid,, p, 1220. 

Ibid., p. 252. This problem is discussed in Suiseth’s Calculatiortes; cf. 
PomponaKzi, De intensione et remissione formarum. 
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The order of natural bodies is arranged in such a way that it descends 
to the first matter and ascends to the last form, and the closer each 
matter is to the first matter, the more matter it is— that is, truer and 
purer matter. The closer a form is to the last form, the more perfect 
a form it is.““ 

From this point it is easy to conceive the highest and lowest 
member of a genus as contrasts or opposite poles, and, the middle 
members having been explained by a mixture of two opposite 
qualities, it is easy to relate not only the quality of the genus to 
the primum but also the opposite quality to the other pole opposite 
to the primum. For example, it was said that the lowest intelligence 
is the contrary to the first,®® and referring to the scries of bodies, 
Ficino once says; 

There are two limits to this series, in other words, matter is the lower 
limit, and tliat mind [the human mind], the upper limit. Since they 
have the greatest possible distance between them, they have opposite 
qualities among each other. Thus, as first matter is pure matter, by its 
own nature free of all form and subject to all forms and matters, so 
. the last form— in other words, the mind— is a pure form, that is, free 
of all matter and superior to all forms and their matters."* 

In like manner we also learn that in nature there is a pure actuality 
and a pure potency and that all other intermediary things arc a 
mixture of act and potency.®® 

This conception seems to admit an ontological activity from the 
lower to the higher, or even to cancel the difference in grade be- 
tween the two poles, on which the relation of the remaining mem- 
bers to each other essentially rests. This would contrast with 
Ficino’s system, however, and he tries to escape the difficulty, at 
least formally, by defining the opposite pole and its negative quality 
as privation, potency, and pure passivity. Ugliness, for example, is 
nothing but the pure loss of beauty; ®® the pure act is contrasted 
with the pure potency,®^ form with matter,®® active force with 

Op. out., p. 226. Ibid., p. 221; cf. above. 

Ibid., p. 226. ®" Ibid., p. 349. "" Ibid., p. 252; cf. above. 

Ibid., p. 349. Ibid., p. 2^. 
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passive force/*'’ Hence, when we descend continuously in the hier- 
archy of members, the opposite quality, meanwhile steadily in- 
creasing, is nothing but the pure decreasing of the essential quality 
itself and consequently has no conceivable content of its own. This 
conclusion of the genus theory has, however, only a dialectical 
interest. 

Examining the applications of the genus theory, we must keep 
in mind that this theory has to do only with a formal relationship 
between given objects and is by no means bound to any particular 
sphere of Being, How fixed the conception was for Ficino and how 
precise a knowledge of it he could presuppose even among his 
friends and pupils is apparent from the humorous use he makes 
of it in a letter of introduction addressed to Poliziano. 

Be careful, oh Poliziano, not to judge the present introduction as un- 
important from the very fact that it seems to lack a cause. I should 
wish it rather to appear very important just for that reason. For phi- 
losophers judge highest in each genus of things whatever has no cause 
in that genus, but depends on nothing but itself. So the pre.sent introduc- 
tion, for which there is no cause other than itself, may appear to you as 
the highest of all introductions.’^'’ 

With the exception of this particular case, however, the concepts 
of primum and genus arc not applicable arbitrarily, but always re- 
late clearly to the given order of Being. The hierarchical difference 
between the members of a genus corresponds in each case to the 
more original gradation belonging to these same members in their 
quality as existing things. According to their relation with reality 
we can distinguish two groups of genera; partial genera and 
iiniver.sal genera. We call “partial genera” those whose higher and 
lower limits do not coincide with the higher and lower limits of 
reality and con.sequently embrace only a limited section within 
the whole sphere of Being. The genus warmth, for e,\ample, is 
limited on the highest extremity by the fire sphere; light, by the 
sun; mobility, by the Soul. This limit is always the prinuimJ^ In 

Ibid; p. 221. Ibid., p. 83.^1. • 

” Cf. ibid., pp. 117, 350; cf. above. 
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tk »»cr te ge«u. "f intdimual ii limijol >!■, 
extremity by the human intellect as its ulUnuim. - 

On the other hand, we call "universal" those genera that exten.! 
throughout the whole sphere of reality and represent in all es.s. 
ing things one particular aspect of Being, laic, (>erleet, eieni.il, 
beautiful are such genera, to which each object belongs ami in 
whose essence it shares in the same measure in which ii exists. 
Referring to the genus beauty, Ficino says; “Anything that lacks 
all beauty lacks all essence; and anything that po.ssesses the whole 
beauty has the whole essence, because the first essence aiul the 
first beauty arc identical.” 

On this basis we can also definitely determine the relationship 
between primum and Idea. The primutn of a universal genus ;ie- 
tuaiiy coincides with the Idea of the respective genus tpialify. Ffu' 
example, Ficino explicitly defines the Idea of beamy as the pn>»ii») 
in the genus of beauty, '''' and a similar coiiecpiion iniisi hr as 
sumed in other passages. In other words, />ri/»ii»> and Idea art- 
not identical in a formal sense, hut in the case of the iinivcrsiil 


genera the Idea has the function of the primum and is (IrliiU'il as 
primum in its relation to the lower things. Tlic concept of primum, 
therefore, since it is a formal concept, is entirely inclcpemleiu ul 
the theory of Ideas. From a methodological point of view it is 
even more original than the theory of Ideas, in spite of the close 
relation existing between them in the hi.story of the problem. On 
the other hand, Ficino’s “Idea” has a fixed place in the hierarchy 
of things. According to the Neoplatonic doctrine it is nothing 
but a concept of the divine mind. But in so far as the dilTerencc 
between knowing and known is canceled in the perfect thought, 
all Ideas arc identical with the essence of divine thought and 
therefore with each other,'”'’ In other words, the universal genera, 
representing simply different aspects of Being and each having an 
Idea for primum, converge like rays in the essence of the divine 
mind. 


^'Ibid., p, 221 j c{. above. 

”/Wi/.,pp.247f. 


Ibid., p, 252. 

C£. Hid., pp. 259, 265 (!., et passim. 
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So we see that the system of genera is spread over reality in a 
manifold way. The spheres of the partial genera cross each other 
many times, and those of the universal genera are all superimposed 
one above the other. Consequently the genera do not constitute a 
clear division of reality. That is why Ficino occasionally speaks of 
a confusion of the genera, using only the lowest species for the 
hierarchy of reality.'^® 

Knowledge properly concerns, not individuals or genera, but species. 
Individuals, being infinite in number and mutable, cannot be fully 
understood or permanently kept in mind; genera, because of their con- 
fusion, cannot be perfectly discerned in themselves.^’ 

If someone despises the concepts of genus because of their confusion 
and dispersion and those of individuals because of their shadow-like 
nature, we easily agree. But the species must be honored, according 
to Plato.’*' 

The genera, therefore, do not produce the order of things, but all 
relate to a previously existing reality, uniting its elements into 
certain groups and dynamic communities. 

The theory of the primutn in aliquo genere has its importance, 
however, not only for given partial spheres of reality but also for 
Being as a whole. As we have already shown, Ficino considers 
Being almost as a spatial sphere and at the same time as a kind 
of most universal genus.'’*/ It is therefore easy to apply the con- 
cept of primtm and the accompanying attributes of the genus to 
Being as a whole. As a matter of fact, God is frequently repre- 
sented as the primum in the genus of Being, and even this is one 
of the more important starting points for the determination of the 
concept of God: God is the highest of all things {summum om- 
nium rerum) ; the first Being {esse primum) the highest Be- 
ing {esse summitm) \ the absolute Being itself; the Being it- 
self; the Being subsisting by itself.*® The context of the quoted 

‘®Cf. chap, vi, above. Op. ow., p. 193. p. 358. 

''® Cf. chap, iii, above. Op. om., p. 93. Ibid., pp. 259, 275. 

^-Ibid., p. 281. Ibid., p. 333. ^*Ibid., p. 411. 

Ibid., pp. 1254 f. 
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passages clearly shows that these predicates must be understood in 
the sense of the primum theory. 

Since that which is highest in a genus is not mixed with anything of 
the opposite genus and has nothing of that opposite genus in its prox- 
imity, the first Mind {mens) has nothing mad {demens) in itself or 
near itself ... nor has the first Being anything that is exposed to 
Nonbeing. . . 

God’s existence is not determined by a certain species of existence, 
through which it would become a particular Being, otherwise God 
would be composed of the common nature of Being and some added 
difference— in other words, some property of Being. So the absolute 
Being itself is not bound by any limits, because it is entirely infinite, 
the vast root that contains and produces all those things that have a 
particular existence. For all compiosition originates from a simple 
source.^' 

Since God is the primum, He is also the cause of all Being, The 
remaining things, therefore, being existing things, not only are 
created by God, but also their very existence is participation in 
God’s Being. 

Being itself is common to all things. Wherever there is Being, it de- 
pends on God.*® 

[God is] the first origin of Being itself and the cause of Being for 
all following things.®” 

Since it is peculiar to God to grant common and absolute Being to all 
things, and since this Being follows immediately after Nothing, be- 
fore all kinds of Being, it must be only God’s task to produce something 
out of Nothing into being.®” 

Reality as a whole, furthermore, is a graded and closed sphere 
that tends from God as the highest Being to matter as the lowest 
Being and farther to Nonbeing. Each thing has its place and grade 
in the same measure in which it is distant from God and partici- 
pates in His Being. 

As the first matter is most distant from the first Being and closest to 
Nothing, for which reason Plato places it between Being and Non- 

”” lbtd„ p. 275, ST 73, p_ 88 p. 100. 

®” Ibid., p. 103, 90 p. 
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being, so the last [highest] form is most distant from Nonbeing and 
closest to the first Being."^ 

For all men assert, for example, that this thing does not exist at all, 
that that thing exists in an imperfect way, and that another thing exists 
in a more perfect way. Such gradation in existence does not happen, 
nor can it be known except by proximity to the highest Being, which 
is God Himself, and likewise by distance from it.°“ 

Wc have previously noted all these attributes of Being,®® but only 
now, through the concept of thepnVnwm, do they receive a more 
precise meaning and connection. | 

The importance of the primim quality for the concept of God 
is apparent in the demonstrations that are occasionally based on it, 
designed to prove that God is and is one only. Demonstrations of 
God's existence are rather rare in Ficino and arc never the center 
of discussion. But at one point he deduces the existence of a highest 
cause from the gradation of causes and effects constituted by the 
real things. If all things depend on other things, without end, 
“there would be no thing more excellent than another, for where 
there is no highest thing, there one thing cannot come closer to 
the highest than another.” ”■* Elsewhere he concludes that the first 
Being cannot be a mere fiction, but must really exist and coincide 
with God. 

Being itself shines so clearly that it cannot even be thought not to exist. 
For as Nonbeing itself appears to lack all Being, so Being appears to 
lack all Nonbeing. Thus in Being itself there is no potentiality of Non- 
being or lack of Being.”® 

Even simpler is the demonstration for the fact that there is only 
one God. Having proved that the highest thing in each genus is 
only one, Ficino continues: “God is the highest of all things. Thus 
He is one and simple.” *" 

The doctrine of the first Being, which seems destined to crown 
and complete the concept of reality, is sometimes abandoned, and 

Ibid., p. 23ft; cf. pp. 259 f. 

Cf. chaps, iii, vi, above. 

Ibid., p. 282. 


'‘-Ibid,, p. 281. 

”■* Op. om., pp. 691 f. 
Ibid., p. 93. 
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beside and above the first Being appears the absolute One or Good 
as the last cause of all things. 

They [the Platonists] place the first Intelligible [the first Being] below 
the first Cause of things. For the first Intelligible is of such a character 
that it can be comprehended in some way; but the first Cause, in no 
way. The first Cause is called by them Unity and Goodness itself.”^ 
[God] is called Being by the Peripatetics in so far as He is the pure and 
absolute actuality through which all essences receive the actuality of 
existence. But Plotinus and Proclus place the One or Good itself above 
the Being. . . 

In other words, with reference to the Platonists the “Peripatetic" 
concept of God as pure Being is subordinated to the One or Good. 
In another passage Ficino tries dialectically to reconcile the con- 
cept of pure Being with this duplication of causes. 

When the Platonists call God the Being itself, they would not under- 
stand the Being which is essence, but the cause of this Being, that is, 
the Being above all that Being which is conceived with some proper 
concept of Being and understood by a notion. For they call the highest 
God Unity or Goodness, the next God . . . Being.”® 

^e problem contained in this relationship between the One 
and the Being has already been touched upon in our Chapter III, 
but we must now consider it again in the present context. For 
this purpose we must start from Plotinus’ doctrine of substances, 
on which Ficino bases his theory at this point. In his scries of 
hypostases Plotinus establishes two distinct causes. One and Mind. 
One is the absolutely simple and transcendent cause of all things. 
Mind, the second cause, is unity and plurality — in other words, 
absolute thought and the totality of its concepts. In the interpreta- 
tion and application of this doctrine Ficino used two different 
methods. In the first few books of the Theologia Platonica, in 
which the theory of the five substances is developed, we find God 
and Angel (or angelic mind) as the two highest substances. They 
apparently correspond to Plotinus’ two hypostases.^®® God and 

Ibid., p. 348. Ibid., p. 270. ®® Ibid., p. 282. 
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Angel are two separated substances, defined respectively as “unity” 
and as the “sphere of pure intelligences.” The Soul follows as 
third substance. But in Ficino's thought the Angel is a particular 
intelligence, and so the universal Plotinian Mind is replaced by 
something new and different. Conversely, the universal attributes 
characteristic of the Plotinian Mind are absorbed in Ficino by the 
concept of God. In other words, Ficino’s concept of God contains 
the essential attributes both of the Plotinian One and of the 
Plotinian Mind. We can even say that in Ficino’s description of 
God the features of the Plotinian Mind prevail; for in an impor- 
tant passage God is defined as "that which thinks itself and thinks 
all things in itself.” Even when, aiming at the Christian doc- 
trine of the Trinity, Ficino distinguishes two aspects in God, he 
is relying essentially upon the relation between knowing and 
known.'®^ Accordingly he can define God as the source of the 
Ideas and consider the Ideas as intrinsic even to the One, 
though not strictly so.’®^ The basic attributes of the One are ab- 
sorbed, with no clear differentiadon, in this concept of God, with 
the result that in the important second book of the Theologia, 
which is entirely dedicated to the concept of God, there is no trace 
o^e Plotinian duality.^®“j 

yHowever, in other contexts Ficino clearly distinguishes the One 
or^ood from the first Being or highest Mind, according to the 
Plotinian conception.^®® In his later works especially Ficino in- 
/ terprets One and Mind as the absolute One and the divine Mind, 
or as Father and Son, in other words, as aspects within God Him- 
self. In this way the doctrine of the Trinity receives a different 
justification, which, however, had long been foreshadowed in the 
tradition.'®^ Here the universal meaning has been restored to the 
Plotinian “Mind.” On the other hand, the sharp difference be- 

Ibid., pp. 103 ff. Ibid., pp. i8, 429 f. 

Ibid., p. 268. Ibid., p. 249. 

ro' Dress rightly observes that Ficino’s concept of God is connected with 
the universe and hence lacks the Neoplatonic “transcendency” {op. cit., 
pp. 34 ff.). 

Cf. above. 


Cf. Op. om., pp. 1727, 1758, 1766 f. 
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tween the two divine substances, which would not be reconcilable 
mjh the Christian doctrine, has been eliminatccTj 
The double interpretation or application of Plotinus’ doctrine 
t lerefore creates a dilemma. In his effort to reconcile Plotinus’ con- 
cept of two universal (that is, divine) substances with Christian 
dogma, Ficino cither had to deprive the second substance of its 
universal character or to eliminate the distinction between the 
two substances as such. Certain incidental statements show that 
he was aware of this difficulty. For- example, we read in the com- 
mentary on the Titnaeus: 

They [the Platonists] call this divine intellect, not the Good itself, but 
the best. Child of the Good. If we understand it [the divine intellect] 
' to be of one substance with the former [the Good], we shall make 
Plato more compatible with Christian theology, but the rest of Plato’s 
interpreters will contradict us. . . . Therefore the Christian and Mo- 
saic truth stands.’”* 

And in the commentary on the Parmenides: 

Therefore we say with Plotinus and Parmenides that the first thing 
is the One above all things and that the second is One and All in order 
that the Child of the most perfect Father may be the most perfect. But 
how Father and Son are one — ^that wc treat of in Christian theology, 
Plato, whom we are now interpreting, apparently considered them 
as two.’”” 

The distinction between the first Being and the One to which 
we have thus returned is conditioned, therefore, by Ficino’s con- 
sideradon of both the Neoplatonic and the Christian doctrines. We 
may therefore leave unsettled the question as to whether he was 
brought to this distinction also by other, direct reasons of a philo- 
sophical character. In the context of the theory of Being, as it has 
appeared until now, this separation of the One is, not a necessary re- 
sult, but a troubling, external factor. This explains the inconsistent 
and ambiguous character of Ficino’s exposition. However, though 
the doctrine of the primum esse could not be fully deycloped, be- 
cause of this addition, its foundations arc clearly recognizable. 

“* Ibii., p. 1442. 103 p. 
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Therefore we may conclude that the theory of the prim urn in 
aliquo genere not only presupposes the various basic qualities of 
reality but also makes possible a clearer and more concrete inter- 
pretation of reality as a vvho^ 
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APPETITUS NATURALIS 

Last among Ficino’s doctrines that are related to Being and to 
the universe in an objective sense is the theory of the “natural ap- 
petite” and “natural movement,” which we shall now consider. 
As in the case of the primum in aliquo genere, this seems at first 
glance to be a particular conception, based on several ontological 
premises, that later, through consistent development and appli- 
cation, assumes importance for the definitive structure of the 
whole system. 

pThe passages in which Ficino explains the concepts of natural 
o^ire and natural movement arc fairly numerous, particularly 
in his later works. To cite an unusually clear example, he says in 
the fourteenth book of the Theologia: 

A natural movement directed toward some end is destined to that end 
rather than to another, for no other reason chan by some disposition of 
its nature through which it agrees with such an end rather than with 
another, and because of this agreement it loves it, and because of it, it 
can also attain what it loves. For example, the air, agreeing in light- 
ness with the concavity of the fire [that is, with the external part of the 
fire sphere], strives through lightness and is moved toward that con- 
cavity. Through lightness again it can attain that concavity and rest 
in it after attaining i r^^Thprefnre the hiim ?n Hp»!irp,_f)ti: ag rfi /J_ t aH;a4>rl 
God, may sometiine be fulfilled. For -w ho Souls but 

the "iatne God Himself who m we seek.^ As He is the only author of 
TpecieSj'He implants their {^culiar appetites in the species. For _all 
^rUfal'appStile irdenveTTfom the primal cause jf thjiigs as from the 
first good YndTlesifable thing? 

A similar passage occurs in the commentary on Plato’s Parmen- 
ides: 

Ibid., p. 305. 
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An innate appetite for the primal cause as the end of all things is in- 
herent in all things; hence, before the appetite there is, so to speak, an 
occult sense of that cause. Through this natural sense, which is hidden 
to the other senses, the heavy and the light things choose their natural 
place on the straight line and reject the contrary one; the roots of trees 
choose humidity and avoid dryness; the leaves cleverly flee the shadow 
and seek warmth and light. Through this admirable sense and ap- 
petite all things are converted toward the primal thing, even without 
knowing t he primal thing. InJ ike manner, by a natural sense and 
’ tendency, through its own unity derived from that source, the Soul 
desires jinity itself, even before any open knowledge and choice of 
reason.^ 

To understand the origin and purport of these thoughts we 
must start from the two central terms “ ^petite” and “movem ent.” 
When we talk of tendencies in the world in a general way, we do ' 
not always clearly determine the objects that have those tendencies; 
and even when we ascribe a tendency to a given thing, there is 
always the possibility that the same thing may show successively 
entirely different tendencies. With the concept of natural desire 
developed by Ficino, the arbitrariness of tendencies receives a 
double limitation. For a natural desire is not only related directly 
to the object that has the desire but also is even based upon its 
innermost nature and essence. Conversely, each thing, by virtue ^ 
of its original quality, has a peculiar tendency of its own, which 
either excludes or at least surpasses in signiHcance any other, arbi- 
trary tendency. In this way all tendencies are derived from sub- 
stances, that is, all dynamic factors are derived from static prin- 
ciples. 

The elimination of absolute dynamic factors is even more obvi- 
ous when we consider the concept of movement. It is possible 
to explain processes of movement entirely, or almost entirely, 
without any static principles, and modern science has gone far in 
that direction. Yet in the history of philosophy it is an old idea, 
which we can trace back at least to Parmenides, that movement 
is something imperfect and that all mobile thin^Tiave a lesser 

“ Ibid., pp. 1 187 f. 
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reality as compared to anything that rests in itself. This concep- 
tion lives in Ficino, and it is so obvious to him that he frequently 
uses it without applying any proof. Reporting it as a common 
doctrine of Jews, Christians, and Moslems, he agrees “that rest . . . 
is more perfect than movement and that the individual things are 
I moved for the sake of rest.” ® And in a small tract published among 
the letters of the second book he says: “Rest is judged to be much 
more perfect than movement. For movement necessarily needs 
rest, but not conversely.” * His task therefore is to derive all move- 
ment from stable substances, and this is achieved particularly 
through the concept of natural movement. For since natural mnve- 
ment is, 50 to speak, simpl y the external continuation of natu ral 
desire, which originates directly in the nature of its bearer, the 
movement is 116 'longer a condition communicated~ihci 3 entally 
and fronrthe outside, but themecessary emanation of its own inner 
subst3nee-aiid"q0anFyJ” ^ 

[if we now seek thenistorical origin of these concepts, we soon 
notice that a number of important doctrinal elements were already 
part of the ancient tradition. The term “desire,” or “appetite" 
(opt^re), was first coined by Plato as far as I am aware, to interpret 
human willing, and it has remained ever since one of the basic 
concepts of Greek ethics. Aristotle distinguishes between natural 
^ and conventional desires, and this distinction is later elaborated 
by Epicurus who recognizes three species of appetites: some are 
natural and necessary; others natural, but not necessary; others 
neither natural nor necessary." The term “natural appetite" ap- 
pears here for the first time. It evidently inspired Ficino, though 
Epicurus’ use of the term differs greatly from Ficino’s. However, 
even in classical antiquity the concept of desire was not limited 
to the attitude of the human Soul, but was also transferred to 
other spheres of reality. It is sufficient to mention Aristotle, who 


" Ibid., p. 416. * Ibid., p. 686. 

"Aristotle Etb. Nic. iii. 13. nj8 b 8ff., and vii. 7. 1149 b 4ff. Epicurus, 
Epist. Ill {Diog. Laert. x. 127 f.), p. 62, Usener. Cf. Bignone, L'Aristotele 
perduto e la jormaxione filotofica di Epicuro (Florence, 1936), I, 396 f. 
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defines God as the object of desire on the part of the celestial 
spheres.® This ontological concept of desire was then further de- 
veloped by the Neoplatonists. In Plotinus we find the significant 
doctrine that each entity is directed by its desire toward its cause 
and all things toward the highest cause, the One.'^ This, doctrine 
foreshadows Ficino’s theory in some important features.J 
j While the concept of appetite belongs originally to the sphere 
otTiiuman attitudes, the concept of movement is taken apparently 
from the observation of spatial objects and events. In Aristotle’s 
work De coelo we find a theory of natural movement as applied 
to the elementary bodies, a concept that agrees with Ficino’s theory 
in several important points and has apparently been influential 
in its formation. Each element, according to Aristotle, has its 
natural place in its respective elementary sphere and can be re- 
moved from it only by force. The natural movement of an ele- 
mentary particle is therefore nothing more than the return to its 
own sphere, and for this reason all heavy things, like the stone, 
arc moved downward by nature, and all light things, like fire, are 
moved upward by nature.® This Aristotelian theory of the natural 
movement of elements was transferred by St. Augustine to the 
attitude of the Soul toward God in a significant passage. This 
passage, which probably had a direct influence on Ficino, we have 
yet to analyze. It is somewhat isolated in St. Augustine and is in 
the form of a metaphor. Thus it is to Ficino’s credit that he de- 
veloped the Aristotelian doctrine of movement into a general 
ontological doctrine and merged it witlnhe Neoplatonic theory 
of universal desire into a systematic unity) 

We can distinguish several stages of the genesis of the definite 
doctrine of natural appetite in Ficino’s works. In the earliest works 
there are only a few indications of the later theory. For example, 
the book De voluptate, written in 1457, is chiefly concerned with 
the Epicurean division of desires.® A similar division is attributed 
to Aristotle.^® In 1460 Ficino wrote a short treatise, Delia appetito, 

® Metaph. xii. 7. ’ Enn. vi. 2. ii. * Cf. De coelo. iii. 2, and iv. i ff, 

® Op. om., p. loio. pp. 999 f. 
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in which he defined the concept of appetite in general and that of 
natural desire in particular.^^ Yet even this work, as we shall sec, 
contains merely a preliminary form of the developed theory, which 
occurs in its definite form only in Ficino’s later works, especially 
in the commentaries on Plato, in the letters, and in the Theologia 
Platonica. At that late period Ficino could base the theory of ap- 
petite on a series of ontological premises, which we have analyzed 
and may summarize as follows: every existing thing is either a sub- 
stance or inherent in a substance; perfection of a thing is noth- 
ing but the integration of its own quality of being; each thing 
tends toward its origin, and therefore beginning and end are al- 
ways identical; and because of the perfection of the world order, 
nothing in the world is vain or useless.*® 

Following these preliminary remarks, we can now analyze the 
doctrine of natural appetite and movement. We must, however, 
limit our consideration to the main points and partly neglect j:hc 
minor details and discrepancies that are not lacking in Ficino.|The 
concept of appetite from which we must start and which Ficmo 
sometimes expresses by the terms “inclination” and “affection,” 
indicates first that something is directed toward something. For 
each desire is necessarily’ a desire of something for something; 
thus the analysis of the mere act of desiring discloses two additional 
terms. This fact is of basic importance for the whole interpretation 
o£„appetite and movement. 

we would understand the concept of natural desire, we must 
go back to the concepts of nature and the natural. The term 
“nature” may assume many different meanings, but in the context 
with which we are concerned it indicates the stable essence of a 
thing, independent of incidental influences. The “nature” of a 
thing is thus basically equivalent to its "substance” and coincides 
in the case of earthly creatures with the concept of species. “Forces 
proceed from natures,” we read in the second book of the letters, 
“natures are indicated by forces.” 

" Suppl,, II, 158 If. Cf. chap, iii, above. Cf. chap, v, above. 

Cf. chap, viii, above. Cf. chap, v, above. Op. om., p. 715. 
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That which is inherent in all things [that is, in all individuals of a 
certain species] and at all times is derived from their species and 
nature.^^ 

Whatever belongs to each thing by nature is given to it before that 
which belongs to it outside of its nature. For whatever belongs to h 
by nature, inheres in each thing by itself, and whatever belongs to it 
outside of nature, is added to it by some incidental factor.^'’ 

Therefore an attribute or capacity is natural if it is based on the 
essence of a certain species and consequently is intrinsic to all in- 
dividuals of that species at any time. 

Since [religion] is the commonest and most steady attribute [of man], 
it is consequently the most natural.^ 

Always and everywhere men speak and drink, since it is natural. But 
at different times and in different places they speak and drink in a 
different manner, since the order of action is based on opinion rather 
than on nature. In like manner, God is worshiped among all peoples 
at all times, because it is natural, though not with the same customs 
and rites.”® 

Things belonging to the same species do not differ in the natural actions 
following that species. Just as all swallows build their nests in the same 
way, as we have said, so all minds conceive in the same way those first 
principles of arts and morals that are known to everyone by nature.”'- 

The natural desire is directly based, by virtue of its concept 
alone, on the nature^or'Subs tance 6 f the d jsuuagpdring. Hence it 
is not produced by any arbitrary circumstances, but remains un- 
changed in the alteration of ciraimifancesi 

Natural appetite is the necessary inclination of nature, tending from 
want toward satisfaction.”-’ 

The natural inclination always remains as long as the nature remains.”” 
Such an attempt [to become God] is natural to man no less than the 
attempt to fly is natural to birds. For it is inherent in all men always 
and everywhere and consequently follows, not the incidental quality 
of some man, but the nature of the species itself.”^ 

Ibid., p. 1209. Ibid., p. 401. 

Ibid., p. 324. ”” Ibid., p. 209. 

”” Ibid., p. 416. • Ibid; p. 305. 


« Ibid., p. 474. 
”” Ibid., p. 1208. 
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The leader of nature gave to the Soul the desire for the universal and 
whole true and good, which is more natural than the desire for food 
and copulation, since it is more continual. For the body seldom re- 
quires food, and still more seldom copulation. But we desire the true 
and the good every single moment.®' 

The natural desire is therefore inseparably united with the .stable 
substance of the desiring thing. Hence Ficino can say in reference 
to the totality of things : “The appetite is based on the essence and 
is most diffused ancLperpctual. For all things that exist always 
drare something.” 

[However, each desire and appetite is not only founded upon a 
cmain substance but also directed toward something. Thus a 
determinate end is always given along with a tendency. We read 
even in the early De voluptate that according to the Platonists 
"end is that to which the appetite is referred as to an extreme.” 
And in the important discussion at the beginning of the com- 
mentary on Plato’s Philebus we read: 

Who will deny that the end of each nature and action is that toward 
which its impulse is directed by nature {poprie) and always?'-® 

Since the corporeal force produces its effect through a necessary tend- 
ency (intentio), the force properly aims at the effect and desires by 
natural instinct what it aims at. That which is openly desired by 
something is the end of its action.®® 

Therefore the ultimate human goal consists in the knowledge or pos- 
session of God only, which only ends the natural appetite.®" 

The natural desire of knowledge is directed toward a definite end.®® 

However, not only is the end conceived as an internal factor 
of the desire, as it might appear, but also it has its own reality, 
independent of the desire and of the desiring substance. This 
corresponds to the realist character of Ficino’s system, in which 
each act is inserted into the objective universe, but in which an 
existing thing is never derived from a mere act. We have con- 
sidered this conception and its consequences in relation to the 

Ibid; p. 308. Ibid; p. 664. Ibid; p. 990. ®® Ibid; p. 1207. 

p. 307. ^^Ibid. 
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theory of thinking, and now in a similar way its influence is 
felt in the theory of appetite. Each end is something real in itself, 
and, conversely, each real thing, in so far as it is the end of a pos- 
sible desire, partakes of the nature of being good, “The good and 
the end are entirely the same," Ficino says according to a doctrine 
attributed to the Platonists.^'* “The good has the function of the 
end, and the end has the function of the good.” Each desire is 
therefore directed by its nature toward a good, and since all good 
tin the individual things is derived ultimately from God, who is 
I the good in itself, each existing entity is related by virtue of its 
1 natural desire not only to a particular good but also to God. 

It is obvious that the natural appetite is directed toward the good, 
namely, toward life, existence, and similar things, and not toward the 
contrary things, because that appetite, as we have said, is implanted 
in all following things by the highest good. . . . Consequently, all 
desire and action of all things originating in the good tends to and is 
reflected in the good.'"’ 

No Being tends toward a thing as its end, unless it is good. Conse- 
quently, the good as such is end. The highest good, therefore, is end 
more than is any other thing. Moreover, the primal good for all things 
is the cause of their being good, hence it is the cause of their being 
desired. If for its sake all things are to be desired, itself is conse- 
quently to be desired more than all-other things, and by all things. It 
is therefore the end of all things.®® ! 

The basis of all these considerations becomes even more mani- 
fest when we examine the early tract Delia appetito. The appetite 
is defined in the beginning as “an impulse and inclination moving 
the nature to unite itself with that thing which corresponds to it,” 
and since this appetite is interpreted as a kind of action, or opera- 
tion, it necessarily proceeds from the form. There arc two kinds 
of form, the impressed form and the perceived form {appreliensa). 
The impressed form is either substantial or accidental; the per- 
ceived form, either spiritual (that is, sensitive) or intellectual. Ac- 
cordingly the appetite is either natural or animal; the natural ap- 

Cf. chap, iv, above. *•'' Op. om., p. ggo. J/ij/i., p. laop. 

/Ifitl., p. 137. a® /fo'rf., p. 306. 
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petite is either substantial or accidental; the animal appetite, either 
sensitive or intellectual. The natural substantiaL appedte has the 
(character of remaining un changed in alLo Iace s and a^ ll times: 
As it proceeds from one form, it i s-directed-teward-qae object. The 
other kinds of appetite are analyzed analogously.®^ And right here 
we must emphasize two points with respect to the later doctrine 
of natural appetite. First, the appetite is evidently conceived as 
a special case of action, and the terms "form” and “object,” which 
arc in the foreground, arc nothing but those factors of causal action 
or operation that we have already analyzed.®® The developed 
theory of appetite is therefore derived from the theory of causal 
action, and the factors of nature and end that occur in it arc merely 
didcrent names for the terms of substantial form and object. As a 
matter of fact, later writings still show some trace of this connec- 
tion. The important passage at the beginning of the commentary 
on Plata’s Philebus, which we have repeatedly quoted, is entirely 
based on the term “action,” ®® and the end of the appetite is also 
occasionally termed “object.”*® On the other hand, the natural 
appetite, which is exclusively considered in later works, still ap- 
pears in the tract Delia appetito as one among several possible 
species of appetite. Furthermore, this tract considers the appetite 
merely as an attribute of the Soul, riot as a general ontological 
phenomenon, and its connection with the concept of movement, 
which becomes very important later, is barely indicated. 

The concept of movement seems on the surface to be entirely 
different from that of appetite. For a thing tending toward some- 
thing can meanwhile remain in its given state, whereas a thing 
moved necessarily proceeds from one place or state to another. 
But as the natural movement accompanies the substance of a thing, 
it also appears as a direct continuation of the natural appetite in 
so far as the thing potentially surpasses its given state first through 
the appetite and then actually abandons it through movement. 
But since movement and appetite are both natural, appetite does 

** Sec above, chap. viii. 

■** Cf. ibid., p. 414. 


Suppl,, II, 159 ff. 

Op, am., pp. 1207 If. 
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not need an external impulse to pass into movement. This passage 
takes place by itself if it is not hindered by an external counterac- 
tion. The difference between appetite and movement therefore 
loses all importance, and consequently those factors that we an- 
alyzed in the appetite are also valid for movement. Both terms are 
even used interchangeably in the argument. Movement, there- 
fore, also has a double relation: it is movement from something 
toward something. “There are two limits of movement according 
to the philosophers: namely, that from which it emanates and 
that toward which it proceeds . . The limit from which the 
movement emanates is merely the nature or character of the re- 
spective species. “Each natural movement of any species proceeds 
in a certain manner. For different species are moved in a different 
way, and each species always maintains the same course in its 
movement.” Accordingly, the other limit into which the move- 
ment runs is the end of the movement. The movement “is directed 
from a certain and determinate nature toward something certain 
and determinate that agrees with that nature from which the 
movement started,” Similarly, we read in the commentary on 
Plato’s Philebus that God leads all movements through adequate 
means toward their end and that all things always direct their 
movements toward an end.^® And since each end, as we have seen, 
partakes of the nature of goodness, each movement is directed 
toward a good. 

That which is moved, as we have seen, is not moved equally toward 
anything, but toward something peculiar and congruous to itself. For 
it would not be moved toward it except because of some congruence 
with it. But whatever is peculiar and congruous to each thing is good 
for it. . . . Each movement therefore leads to a good.‘“ 

Movement, as we have already noticed, being a spatia l co ncept, 
the end of the natur^m ovement ca n according ly be conside red as 
the ‘BaturaTplacc of athing. This concept was foreshadowed in 
Aristotl5’5Thc6TyTtf'"fh?nrfern5!i6nrjrmovcmenfi 

« Ibid., p. 675. *^lbid. « Ibid. 

om., p. 1208, *^lbid. *^Ibid., p. 1209. 
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Nature gave to the thick bodies an appetite and inclination through 
which they desire the lower places, and in addition it granted them 
gravity and cold as the means through which they could descend to 
the desired place. It gave to the subtler bodies the appetite for the 
higher place and added lightness and warmth as the means through 
which they would reach the desired end.*^ 

Just as the element put outside of its own place retains, along with its 
nature, its force and natural inclination toward its primal end, through 
which it may some time regain its own region, so, even after he has 
left the right trail, the Platonists believe man retains the natural power 
to regain the trail and the end.'** 

But when we are not concerned with a local movement, the end 
toward which a -thtnB' MuTraTTT^^ its natur^ state 

or habit: 

It must not seem absurd that after they have left their natural state 
the Souls should again return to it. For the plants leave and regain 
their natural habitations. Also elementary particles that are frequently 
driven out of their proper place and separated from it for a long time, 
tend continually toward it and finally return to it.'‘“ 

The natural end seems to exist only in the natural state.*" 

^We have considered as yet only the things in the state of appe- 
tite and movement, and it would therefore seem, to use a para- 
doxical expression, that they would always stay in movement and 
remain separated from their end. In c^trast to that possibility, 
Ficino formulates the important prin ciple that ( ^m'h nm [ir.il .a ppe - 
tite an d eiich nattfral moment actually reaches its end. . “Each 
natural movement can at some time reach its end, and each prepa- 
ration that is naturally directed toward a form can at some time 
attain that form.” The proof of this principle, which has the 
character of a postulate, is given in different ways.^jrstreach 
appetite is directed to one ultimate end, and therefore, an-infinite 
sequence of moverhents is completely excluded. 

Something is found in the action of each cause beyond which the cause 
requires nothing. Otherwise the actions would proceed indefinitely. 

Ibid., p. 30S. Ibid,, p. 68t. Ibid., p. ijiy. 

ibid., p. 682. Ibid., pp. 6i8 f. 
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which is impossible. For since nothing can pass through infinite points, 
nothing would ever begin to act. For nothing is moved toward that at 
which it is impossible to arrive.®^* 

The interval through which a thing passes before it arrives at its 
end is therefore always finite. Furthermore, the movement itself 
is not constant, but is accelerated at the approach to the end, in 
order that the actual attainment of the end may be definitely 
guaranteed. 

We sec that [the Soul] is moved more and more rapidly, as each ele- 
ment is moved faster, the more it approaches its natural goal. Conse- 
quently, like the element, the mind also does not always proceed in 
vain from one point to another without end, but at some time attains 
the goal which is desired for its own sake.®® 

We must not believe Panaetius, who says that we desire the divine 
things, but will never entirely reach them. . . . The nature of things 
itself teaches us the contrary. For the elements which seek their places 
through natural desire are moved faster, the more they approach their 
places and ends. Therefore Aristotle proves in the De coelo that the 
straight natural movement cannot wander infinitely, or it would not 
be now slower, now faster in its course. Therefore, anything that has 
such a quality as to tend toward something more rapidly afterward 
than before, does not wander infinitely, but proceeds to a definite end.®* 

This passage is of particular importance for the additional reason 
that in it Ficino refers explicitly to Aristotle’s De coelo, which 
constitutes, as we have seen, one of the chief sources for his entire 
theojl 

/^he attainability of the natural end Ts most frequently proved 
by another argument which brings us even closer to the real 
premises of Ficino’s system. In the order of existing jJiing s, as jafi- 
have seen, nothing is in vain.®^ Conseguwitly, sincelHe natural 
desire belongs ''dtreedy^orthe respective substance, it cannot be 
void and vain, but must at .some time arrive at its end. 

The more natural the desire for the true and good is In comparison 
with the desire for food and copulation, the more the leader of nature 

^-Ibid; p. i 2 o 8 j cf. p. 678, and Thomas, Sumnia contra Gentiles, III, 2. 
Ibid., p. 678; cf. p. 41 1. Ibid., p. 307. ““ Cf. chap, v, above. 
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has arranged that it may attain its end. . . . For if the attainment of 
the ultimate end is impossible, the whole species and its action arc 
accidental, casual and vain.'“ 

Since the natural appetite of each species which is directed by the 
universal nature cannot be wholly vain, all minds must be able to see 
the divine substance. . . 

The natural inclination and tendency must not always be in vain. For 
that would be most foreign to the order of the universe.'® 

We have here, it is dear, the special application of a general postu- 
late which is based directly on the concept of a significant world 
order and hence has its ultimate justification in God as creator of 
that order. 

[God] would be too rash and inexperienced a marksman if He di- 
rected our desires toward Himself like arrows toward a mark and 
had not added feathers to the arrows by means of which they might 
some time attain the mark. He would be unfortunate if His attempt 
through which He attracts us toward Himself never reached its end.'” 

Consequently [the appetite is] natural. . . . Hence, from that which 
is the cause of the nature and species, namely, God. . . . Hence the 
appetite is not given in vain; hence it will rest at some time; hence it 
attains its ultimate end. For the wise and good king does not perceive 
and move in vain.”” 

Thus at some time each natural movement attains the end toward 
which it is directed, and in the presence of the end desire is finally 
satisfied and transformed into the joy and certainty of possession. 
But since the separation from,the.nat ural goal constituted the real 
cause for the movement, the thing, once it has arrived at its end, 
will not againieave it through its own force , bu t will remain in 
its presence, p^htirraovement flows, by an inner necessity, into 
its opposite, rest. “Whatever adheres naturally to' an end is not 
separated from it except by viol cnt.for6e;^‘*^Accordingly. it is said 
that the highest power of the Soul will cease to move the Soul in 

'* Op. om., p. 308. Ibid., p. 411. 

1^: '* Ibid., pp. 416 f.; cf. Thomas, Summa contra Gentiles, II, 33; 55. 

Op. om., p. 306. •” Ibid., p. 1209. Ibid,, p. 414. 
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the future life, but will retain the Soul in that life, “for lightness 
draws the fire upward and retains it in the upper region." ®- 

Since all movement is toward the good, and since the same nature 
which is moved toward the future good rests in the present good, rest 
is related to the present good in the same way as movement is to the 
future good.®* 

Because the upper place is good for the fire, therefore the fire is moved 
toward it and rests in it.”* 

As matyfhrouEk^ill is moved toward the end, so he rests in it, just 
as all/natural^hings have their natural inclinations toward an end, 
whi«i cease when they have arrived at the end."” 

^od ^ves the elementary body its natural inclination “that it 
' mav/arrive through it at its peculiar place, and when this place 
has been reached like an end of the inclination, there follows 
,,^st.”3 

Jtach natural movement is thus finally transformed into a state 
of rest, and if we comprehend all factors hitherto analyzed, move- 
ment appears as a mere phenomenon of transition, constituting the 
1 mediation, so to speak, between two stable states : the pre-existent 
substance and the possessed goal. This result was foreshadowed inf 
the double relationship of the natural desire, and thus Ficino suc-l 
cecds in inserting the basically dynamic concepts of appetite and \ 
movement into a basically static world system based on stable ' 
substances. 

^The phenomenon of movement is therefore overcome dialecti- 
cally, but not really denied, and it assumes on the contrary, ac- 
cording to Neoplatonic conceptions, a basic significance for the 
structure of the world system as a whole. For each desiring sub-^ 
stance is directed not only toward its own preservation or perfec- 
tion or toward its nearest cause but also toward God as cause of 
all good. The natural move ment thus represents the rnnnfer.cm i>- 
rent which brings the tht fi^ emanated from God back to their 


/&y., p. 1248. p. 1251. p. 1252. 

cf. Thomas, Sunma contra Gentiles, III, 26. 
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origin, the great cycle of t h e world is c omE>kted.in-whichJjod 

returns through th e created things to Himself. 

UTconsequence of this positive significance an ontological prin- 
ciple results from the concept of natural appetite and movement 
which comprehends the whole sphere of reality in so far as move- 
ment is possible in it. In other words, each existing thing capable 
of rnovement possesses ^a certain jnatmaT movement congruous 
with it s essence and specie s. We read in a letter To Bernardo 
Bembo: 

Such a condition is common not only to men but also to all created 
things, that they can rest nowhere but in their proper origin and that 
they try for the sake of rest to place their goal in that place from which 
they had their beginning. So water and earth descend downward; fire 
and air ascend upward; so the moles and similar animals hide them- 
selves in the abdomen of the earth; most other animals walk on the 
back of the earth. The fish born in the water swim in the water. 
Through a common and natural instinct the Souls of men continually 
desire heaven and beyond it the king of heaven by whom they arc 
created.’® 

And the De mente begins with the following argument: 

Each natural movement of any species proceeds in a certain manner. 
For different species are moved in a different way, and each species 
always maintains the same course in its movement.™ 

And after a few other remarks Ficino continues : 

We do not doubt what the ends of the movement of the elements, 
plants, and brute animals are. Some elements descend through gravity 
to the center of the world; some ascend through lightness to the con- 
cavity of the higher sphere. The movement of the plants, which pro- 
ceeds from the nourishing and generating force, has its end in the 
sulEcient nourishment of the plant itself and in the generation of a 
similar plant. The same applies to the force which we and the animals 
have in common with the trees. The movement of the brute animals, 
which belongs properly to the sensc.s, proceeds from the sensible form 

Cf, chap, viii, above. ” Op, om., p. 753; cf. Sttppl, 11 , pp. 185 £. 

“ Ibid,, p. 675; cf. above. 
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and a natural need through those things that are perceived externally 
toward fulfillment of the bodily need. The same happens to that na- 
ture which we have in common with all animals. All movements 
hitherto mentioned obviously proceed from a particular force, since 
they are directed toward something particular. And in the mentioned 
ends they find sufficient rest and are perfected as far as their nature 
requires it. We must now deal with the movement of the mtnd.’° 

Since this principle, as we see, claims a universal validity, we 
must now consider the details of its actual application to the 
different spheres and degrees of reality. If we advance in order in 
the series and start from the lower part, we encounter first the 
group of the four elements. According to the traditional concep- 
tion they constitute in their main bulk four concentric spheres 
placed in space one above the other like layers. Sometimes a circu- 
lar movement is attributed to these spheres j[But the natural move- 
ment of the elements consists in the fact that individual particles 
of the elements, separated from their sphere, return to it on a 
straight line. Hence the particles of water and earth always move 
downward, while those of fire and air always move upward. To 
this movement an inner force or inclination corresponds, and as 
both originate in the nature and substance of the elements, they 
come ultimately to an end in a state of rest as soon as the elemen- 
tary body has reached its natural place — ^its sphere. This concep- 
tion is frequently developed by Ficino. He speaks especially of the 
movement of fire and earth because as extremes they offer the 
clearest example. It is essentially the same theory already described 
in Aristotle’s De coelo, which in many important points, as we have 
seen, is the basis for Ficino’s more general theory. 

Nature gave to the thick bodies an appetite and tendency through 
which they would desire the lower places and gave them in addition 
gravity and cold as means through which they could descend to the 
desired place. It gave to the subtler ones the desire for the higher place 
and added lightness and warmth as means through which they would 
reach their desired cnd.^‘ 

p. 676; cf. pp. 1207 £. An abstract of this passage is given by 
Galli, La morale, pp. 39 ff. 

Op. om„ p. 308: c£. above. 
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The particles of the elements, frequently driven out of their peculiar 
place and separated from it for a long time, meanwhile continually 
tend toward it and finally return to it.'^ 


Because the higher place is good for the fire, the fire is therefore moved 
toward it and rests in it . . 


{Above the elementary particles arc the plants and animals, whose 
bodies, composed of the different elements, possess in addition the 
faculties of nutrition and generation, and as far as animals are 
concerned, that of sensation. Their natural appetite is therefore 
directed toward nutrition, generation, or sensation. 


Anything that performs an act is induced to action by a natural ap- 
petite for propagating its own perfection, in order to generate some- 
thing else as like as possible to itself, as is manifest in elements, plants 
and animals, where it appears that the natural appetite is directed 
toward the good, that is, toward life, existence, and similar things, 
not toward their opposite.''* 

Nature “gave to the animals the appetite for food and copulation 
and added the members adapted to eating and copulating.”^® 
But when we compare these statements more accurately with each 
other and with other passages quoted above, we notice some obvi- 
ous inconsistencies. For in one case the appetite toward sensation 
is peculiar to animals; elsewhere that toward nutrition and 
generation.'''’' Now like the elements they tend toward their con- 
gruous place of habitation; now the desire of the individual 
species of animals is directed toward a characteristic activity: “The 
swallows, through natural instinct, are driven to build a nest; the 
bees to make hives; the spiders to make cobwebs.” The doctrine 
of natural movement apparently has no consistent application to 
plants and animals, nor is it developed in all detail in their case. 
This fact can easily be explained, since the theory was not originally 
applied to that sphere of things, but only transferred to it second- 
arily on the ground of a general ontological principle^ 

p. 417; cf. above. ‘’’Ibid., p. 1251; cf. above. 

Ibid,, p. 137. Ibid,, p. 308. ™ Ibid., p. 676. 

Ibid., p. 308. Ibid., p. 753. Ibid., p. 207, 
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l^h e highest part of the corporeal world, above the elementary 
spheres and the individual substances living in them, is made up 
of the eight celestial spheres. The circular movement peculiar to 
them is again interpreted as a natural movement, in which the 
Soul of the respective sphere constitutes the invisible center. This 
theory had also been foreshadowed by Aristotle and the Neopla- 
tonists. We read in the last book of the Theologia that “it is natural 
for the heavens to move around their Souls.” And in a treatise 
on the different degrees of movement and rest; “The celestial 
bodies are moved, but in a stable way, for they persist continually 
in>their natural movement.”-S* 

\ Ye t through its application to the celestial spheres the theory of 
natural movement assumes an entirely new meaning and also 
produces a radical transformation of the whole world system. As 
we have seen, at some time each natural movement must reach its 
end and pass into a state of rest. Consequently, when we say that 
the circular movement of the heaven must at some time have an 
end, we merely make a formal application of a well-known gen- 
eral principle to the particular case of the celestial movement. Yet 
when we closely examine the content of that assertion, we see 
that this application is essentially different from the previous cases. 
For if it is said, for example, that a particle of fire or earth must at 
some time return in a linear movement to its natural place, we 
presume an end to each particular movement. At the same time 
reference is made to a world order in which movement constitutes 
an essential factor and is possible at any time. But if the m ove- 
ment of the heaven comes to an end at some time, the whole world 
state in which movement takes placeTs" n gc~OTlly ~mit in question, 
but even ideally annihlratetf.'^oT^t^d of th e natural, ancient 
conception of the universe,' Ficino develops a historical, Christian 
conce fitidh. The present stat £ 3 £rt he~ ' WOT^d' TepfeselT^^^ 
eternal order without beginning and end, but a transi tory process 
0 limited at both extremes by the moments of creation and of Last 


^Ibid., p, 407. 

Ibid., p. 686; cf. p. 129 and Kieszkowski, p. 78. 
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JudgmentyThe few passages in which Ficino draws these con- 
c usions jravc no doubt as to his opinion. 

S nce the immense fullness cannot attract in vain, we righdy expect 
tnat the tendency of matter and the course of the world . . . will be 
intirely fulfilled at some time by the highest fullness itself.*® 

[The creation made by God will be directed toward something staWe, 
/when the movement of the world, which has been introduced for the 
sake of more perfect rest, will cease.®* 

Referring to the common doctrine of the Jews, Christians, and 
Moslems, Ficino says, accordingly. 


that the highest and last end of the world which the world must reach 
at some time, since even th» individual things that are lower than the 
world reach their peculiar end at some time, will be, not movement, 
but rest. For rest is more perfect than movement, and for the sake of 
rest the individual things are moved. Moreover, the body of the world 
will be most beautiful in that most perfect state. When the course of 
the heaven through which all things are generated is finally, fulfilled, 
nothing will be generated anymore. . . 


Every movement is therefore not only conceptually overcome by 
the substance and by the end, Bttt-also actually overcome by the 
beginning and end of the univeesfij 
These eschatological theories are confirmed andj completed in 
the theory of the natural movement of the Souls, vfech we shall 
now consider in concluding this section. The human Soul is the 
lowest among all intelligible entities. Hence in the scries of exist- 
ing things it is the first degree surpassing the corporeal world.*® 
According to Plato the Soul is the cause of all movement, and 
consequently to it is attributed a first and highest movement.*® 
As content for this movement Ficing„uiaiallyijldicates. the-discur- 
sive activity, namely, the continual Ghange-.of.jhciughts and ac- 
tions peculiar to the Soul. In the apparent arbitrariness of this 
change the Soul is guided by one naTural appetite.* Ficino defines 
the end of this appetite sometimes as the Idea, or the totality of 


p. 417. 

®® /Wrf., p. 121. i 


®® Op. om., p, 689. 

Cf. ibid; pp. 221 f. 
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things, or the true and good, but usually as God.*'’^ The human 
Soul thus possesses a natural inclination and movement toward 
God. We shall examine the ethical premises of this conception in 
Chapter XV, below. Here we shall consider it only in its ontologi- 
cal significance. “The whole attempt of our Soul is to become 
God,” we read in the thirteenth book of the Theologia. 


This attempt is no less natural for men than the attempt to fly is for 
birds. For it is inherent in all men always and everywhere and there- 
fore follows, not a contingent quality of an individual, but the nature 
of the species itself.®* 

The ultimate end of man consists in the knowledge or po.sscssion of 
God alone which alone ends his natural appetite.®" 

Accordingly, in the De inente the consideration about the end of 
the human mind leads to the conclusion that the natural appetite 
of the human intellect and will is directed toward the infinite true 
and good only, that is, toward God, as its end. "Therefore, you 
cannot rest but in the immense true and good or make an end but 
in fhe infinite.” 

\Like each natural movement, this tendency of the Soul towarcU 
God must attain its end at some time, in other words, the Soul 
must arrive at the unlimited vision and the enjoyment of thd 
divine essence. Since this cannot happen during earthly life, it\ 
must happen in the future life, that is, after death or at the end 
of all things. So the immortality and future beatitude of the Soul 
can be postulated from the natural appetite of the Soul for God, 
and the need for the actual attainment of the end of the movement 
leads, as in the case of the celesual movement, to eschatological 
conceptions. 


The human tendency directed toward God can be fulfilled at some 
time. For who implanted it in our Souls but the same God whom we 
seek? 


*’’ Cf. ibid., pp. 305 ff. *® Ibid., p. 305; cf. Anichini, pp. 46 ff. 

®® Op. Qin., p. 307. "" Ibid., p. 678. 

^^Ibid., p. 305; cf. Anichini, op. at., p. 47. 
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The rational Soul can sometime reach its perfect end. For if those 
things which are less perfect in nature reach their perfection in the 
possession of the desired end, the more the Soul which is most perfect 
and the end of all natural things [must reach its perfection],®® 

Since the natural appetite toward God, infused in us by God, cannot 
be vain, in order that the highest reason which does nothing in vain 
may not have infused it in us in vain, the minds of men are eternal so 
that some time they may reach the eternal and divine good desired by 
nature.”® 

Once the Soul has reached this end it does not leave it any more, 
but remains united with it for ever. 

When the Soul attains the inhmte end ... it attains it without 
end. For the same infinite force which had attracted it toward 
itself from afar, retains it within itself from nearby with an indescriba- 
ble intensity.”'* 

Consequently, the Souls once adhering to God will never again leave 
Him, since they have already transcended movement and fulfilled 
the natural desire. Since this desire is founded in a stable substance 
and naturally directed toward a^stablc object, it evidently desires a 
stable possession as its end also.”” I 

The Soul’s original desire is thus directed toward God, that is, 
upward in the series of things. Hence it is compared with the light 
elements, especially with fire, which always moves upward toward 
its natural place. 

The end of fire is the concavity of the last heaven. Therefore, if there 
were no obstacle each flame would fly up to that place, and when it 
reached that concavity, if it had suiScient extension, it would extend 
itself throughout that whole concavity in order to enjoy entirely what 
is natural to it. . . . The goal and end of the mind is the true and 
good itself: God. There it runs by an essential instinct like fire. , . .®® 
[The Soul] desires through the same love to retain the good, through 
which it had striven to reach it, just as the light things try, by the same 
lightness through which they had tended toward the upper region, to 
remain there.”® 


Op. am., p. 678. 
p. 414. 


p. 753. 
^^Jbid., p. 99. 


^*lbid., p. 682. 

pp. 488 f. 
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Because the higher place is good for the fire, therefore the fire is moved 
toward it and rests in it. The converse of this, that the place is good 
because the fire is moved toward it and rests in it, does not hold good. 
For if, perhaps, a stone were forced and did ascend and remain there, 
it would not be good for it. Likewise, felicity is the attainment of the 
ultimate end [that is, by the mind].®“ 

This comparison, as it appears from its frequent repetition, is not 
chosen incidentally, but is based on the fact that Ficino has trans- 
ferred the Aristotelian theory of elementary movement in all its 
aspects to the movement of the Soul. That this was done deliber- 
ately is seen from the quotation from the De coelo which occurs in 
the same context.®* The inspiration for this transference had come 
apparently from the following passage in St. Augustine: 

In Thy gift we rest, there we enjoy Thee. Our rest is our place. Love 
lifts us there. By its weight the body tends toward its place. The 
weight is not only directed toward the lowest places, but toward its 
proper place. The fire tends upward, the stone downward. They are 
moved by their weight and seek their proper places. ... My weight 
is my love; by it I am moved wherever I am moved. Through Thy 
gift we are kindled and moved upward. . . 

Here, too, the tendency of the Soul toward God is compared with 
the spatial movement of the elements, but what is an isolated 
image in St. Augustine is elaborated by Ficino into a complete 
theory which is of decisive importance for his world system. 

ITliough the Soul is always directed toward God as its natural 
en37its attitude during life is thereby by no means fixed. On the 
contrary, whereas all elementary bodies and animals are by their 
nature limited to one form of action, the greatest variety of action 
is peculiar to man, and he can turn his thought and action arbi- 
trarily toward the most diverse objects.^® ^ H e can thus turn 
equally toward God and earthly thin gs — that is, it is possible for 
him to folFqWiusTfaturaT appetite, whose object is God, or to ac t 
' :ontr^y to it.'THe'contradictJon which apparently lies in this fact 

s resolved when we examine closely the relation between God 

““ Ibid., p. 1251. “0 Ibid., p. 307; see also above. 

V Conf. xiii. 9. Cf. Op. om., pp. 207, 395. 
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and earthly things. For Ficino, God is the universal good, and 
earthly things arc particular goods. Since the absolute good is the 
• basis for any particular good, the pleasure we find in earthly 
things is in reality also directed tow^ard God.^®^ In this way man 
(■an never really coun terac t his nat ural appetit e, sinc e God, the 
universlir^d, is alwa ys the end of his a ctions; but man can fol-. 
low his end by the stra ight and right wav or by an indirect and 
wrong waTy. So the conceptual unit y of th e natural appetite is main- 
I tained, but at the same tinw thwe p(Xurs, thLe_ c^^^^ 
right and wrong attitude, that is, between virtue and vice. The 
future destiny of the Soul rests on this difference as developed 
during earthly life. For the one who follows virtue here below, 
that is, for him who turns his appetite immediately toward God, 
is reserved beatitude after death, that is, the unlimited vision and 
enjoyment of God, But he who turns his appetite toward earthly 
goods and thus falls into vice, faces after death condemnation and 
the eternal loss of the knowledge of God, To this double correla- 
tion of the present and future state of life, which traditional the- 
ology represents by the terms “reward” and “punishment,” Ficino 
gives a more precise conceptual interpretation. Here, also, he ap- 
plies the theory of natural movement: in any case future life is 
merely the continuation and completion of the present life, and 
the So ul is moved toward the place of its final destiny by the mere 
weight of its inclination during earthly life. ' 

All [virtuous Souls] are moved by a corresponding habit, like a natural 
lightness, toward that region which is the dwelling place of the angels 
after whom they have most closely patterned themselves during life. 
In like manner Christians believe that by their similarity, like a natural 
weight, damned Souls dash headlong toward the nine degrees of 
damned demons to which they made themselves similar during life,’”® 
Virtue and vice originate in the present life. With virtue, reward orig- 
inates; with vice, punishment. In the future life virtue and vice are 
consummated. There reward and punishment are fulfilled. Virtue is 
incipient reward; reward is adult virtue. Vice is incipient punishment; 
punishment is consummated vice. . , . Just as nature, the servant of 

Cf. idid,, pp. 665 f. tbid., p. ^10. 
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divine Providence, moves the bodies internally upward by lightness 
and downward by gravity, so Providence guides all things by an in- 
ternal law similar to some natural inclination. . . . Accordingly, 
through this innate law human minds guide themselves toward the 
places fitting to their life. As the humors in an animal have two causes 
of movement, namely, natural and animal, and by the natural one the 
light humors move themselves mosdy upward, the heavy ones down- 
ward, by the animal one they move themselves primarily toward those 
members which need them most, according to the want of the life of 
the animal, so Souls possess internally two causes of movement, that is, 
their own impulse or judgment and the innate law of the divine 
Providence. Through the former they move themselves toward such 
and such habits; through the latter they guide themselves according 
to assumed habits by an intimate and occult inclination toward places, 
punishments, rewards fitting to their habits.^”* 


Moral behavior during life is hence at the disposal of the free will 
of the Soul, but its future destiny is thus determined once and for 
all and is produced directly, so to speak, by an internal gravity of 
things. In this way Ficino tries to give a philosophical justification 
for Christian eschatology, as Plotinus had tried to give a justifica- 
tipn for the eschatology of Plato’s mythsTl 
bfiut the relation of the Soul to earthly things is based not only 
on its misguided tendency toward God. Rather the human Soul 
possesses, besides its inclination toward God, a second natural 
appetite toward its own body, originally connected with its essence 
and free from moral reproach. It is on the ground of this appetite 
that the Soul can enter the body at all and exercise in it the neccO 
sary functions during life.'®® While ^ desi re of the Soul for Go d 
was compared to fire moving upwardTTKemclination which up- 
holds the connecti uu o f the S oul~with ~tfae- earth ly b o dy may ac- 
cordingly be i llustrated byThe example of thc- stnnp. falling down- 
ward. We read, for example, that during life the Soul can bh^ 
fiffed for-ft-moment to the immediate intuition of God. 


How long does the Soul do these admirable things? How long does it 
remain so removed {abstractus)t It remains only for a short time, 

p. 418; cf. Horbert, op. cit., p. 37. 

Cf. Op. om., pp. 371, 374, 401 f. 
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since a natural desire of the lower force draws it back to the care of 
the body, as a stone is said to remain in the air for a short while be- 
tween ascent and descent when it has been thrown upward.^®** 

In the same way he says that this inclination toward the body 
remains in the Soul even after death. 

After [the human Soul] has left the body it is natural that it be 
again reconciled with the body so that, even apart from the body, the 
Soul is left with a desire to return again to the same body, as the stone 
when placed above remains intact, but meanwhile tends downward 
as much as it can.^®^ 

These words indicate a further development of the theory. The 
natural tendency toward the body, which during earthly life was 
' fulfilled by the presence of the body, remains in the Soul after 
death as an unsatisfied desire, since the body is then destroyed and 
the Soul separated from it. However, no natural appetite can re- 
main unsatisfied forever, but must at some time attain its end. 
Hence the desire of the immortal Soul for the body must be ful- 
filled at some time, that is, the Soul must be again united with its 
body in the future life at the end of days, and thus the Christian 
dogma of the resurrection of the flesh receives a philosophical 
justification.^®* 

First argument. Since one natural compound is made out of the Soul 
and the human body, and since the Soul is endowed with a natural in- 
clination toward the body, the Soul evidently is bound to the body 
not only according to the order of the universe but also according to 
the order of its own nature, and consequently it is contrary to the 
universal as well as to its own nature that the Soul remain separated 
from the body. But the Souls remain eternal after the destruction of 
the body. Since that which is contrary to nature cannot be eternal, it 
results that the Souls will again receive their bodies at some time. 
Second argument. The individual Souls are naturally inclined to ani- 
mate and to guide the individual bodies. . . . The natural inclination 
remains as long as nature remains. Consequently, the Souls separated 
from the bodies will always be naturally inclined toward them. But a 

'““/ArW., p. 304. p. 351. 

Anichini {op. cit,, p. 131) emphasizes Ficino's doctrine of resurrec- 
tion, but does not recognize its characteristic form and origin. 
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natural inclination and tendency must not always be in vain. For that 
is most foreign to the order of the universe. Hence at some time the 
Souls will again receive their bodies, for which they always have a 
natural affection.^”® 

The resurrected body will then be immortal and remain forever 
united with the Soul in order that the natural desire of the Soul 
be satisfied for ever. 

The body will be resurrected to become entirely immortal. For from 
the beginning God disposed the order of things in such a way that to 
the rational Soul, which is both eternal life and the natural form of 
the body, its matter, that is, the body, may correspond in that par- 
ticular respect, that through the Soul, always living and always nat- 
urally desiring to animate, the body likewise may always live. . . . 
Moreover, this creation of God will be directed to something stable, 
when the movement of the world introduced for the sake of some more 
perfect rest, ceases. Therefore, the body will always remain united 
with the Soul.*'" 

The resurrection therefore coincides with the end of the world 
movement, and it is significant that Ficino refers explicitly in this 
context to the myth in Plato’s Politicus. 


In the book on the kingdom, Plato writes that after the present fateful 
course of the world the Souls of men, under the order and impulse of 
God, will resume their bodies, which they lost during this course, and 
just as once the human bodies under the reign of fate fell down into 
the earth, so they will be resurrected and revived from the earth under 
the empire of divine Providence:^ 

^^hus we have successively found two natural appetites of the 
human Soul, one directed upward toward God, and one directed 
downward toward the body. This co-existence of two opposite 
tendencies in one entity can easily be construed as a contradiction, 
but for Ficino it is merely the last and boldest conclusion resulting 
from his particular concept of Soul. For the human Soul, as we 
remember, is the central member in the hierarchy of substances.^" 
This means not only that in its objective quality it holds a middle 


Op. om., pp. 416 f.; cf. p. 715. See also Herbert, op. cit., p. 38. 

**“ Op. om., p. 417. *** p. 416. ***Cf. chap, vii, above. 
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position between the intelligible and the corporeal, between the 
eternal and the temporal, but also that in its conscious attitude it 
is directed both upward and downward, and thus unites the two 
halves of the world . Consequently a double tendency and a double 
appetite to the Soul ar e attributed, through whic h it is turned 
equally tdward thelfivine and the corporeal. 

If [tlie~Sotit]“Tigrees with both [that is, the superior and inferior 
things], it desires both. Hence by a natural instinct the Soul ascends 
to the superior things, descends to the inferior.’ 

Such is the nature and providence of that life which is placed between 
eternity and time and has a natural inclination in part toward the 
etern.-)! and in part toward the temporal.”'* 

Elsewhere Ficino says that the Soul "conforms on the one hand 
to divine things, on the other to transitory things and turns with 
its affection toward both.” In re feren ce to this dqubJe.iu:ection,^ 
Ficino jaccasiona lly compares the Soul t o the head of Janus which 
faces in opposite dir ections. 

... the Soul, according to the nature of the third essence, looks at 
both like the double-faced Janus, that is, at the corporeal and the in- 
corporeal . . 

The rational Soul ... is placed on the horizon, that is, on the border- 
line between eternity and time, since it possesses a middle nature be- 
tween eternal and temporal things, and being middle it has rational 
forces and actions ascending toward the eternal, and other forces and 
actions dedining toward the temporal. As different inclinations 
originate in different natures, we can know from the fact that the 
Soul turns both toward eternal and toward temporal things that it is 
made up of both natures. . . . Therefore the Soul seems to have a 
double face like the double-faced Janus. . . 

Moreover, if the tendency of the Soul toward God can be com- 
pared to the action of fire, and the tendency of the Soul toward the 

’’■■’/All/., p. Jig. /M., p. 416, p. 531. 

Ibid., p. 375; cf. Dress, op. cit., p. 54. 

Op. am., pp. 657 f. The theory of the two faces of the Soul through 
the scholastic tradition goes back to Avicenna and Algazali (Heitzman, 
"L'agostinismo avicennizzante," Giom. crit., XVI [1935], 298, 321). 
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body to the action of a stone (sec above), the paradox of the 
double tendency can finally be expressed in a fusion of the two 
comparisons. 

Since natural affections are based upon their own natures, and different 
affections upon different natures, and since we see that our Souls have 
an affection for the eternal and an affection for the temporal things, 
we rightly say that they are composed of two natures, the eternal and 
the temporal. Likewise, if we should see a body moved by its nature 
almost equally upward and downward, we would say that it is almost 
equally composed of gravity and Ughtness.^^® 

A similar passage is found in one of Ficino’s sermons : 

In each natural thing we are accustomed to investigate the proper 
essence of its nature through its continual and natural inclination. 
From the inclination toward descent, for example, we conclude that 
there is gravity in a given body. Accordingly, we find through the 
inclination toward ascent, that there is lightness. If we notice that a 
body possesses inclination toward both, we shall believe that it pos- 
sesses both attributes. Why that? We see that the animals rush only 
toward transitory things. We think that the angelic intellects raise 
themselves only toward eternal things. Hence we conclude that in 
animals there is only a transitory nature, in angels only an eternal na- 
ture. Since, therefore, our Soul is commonly and continually inclined 
toward both temporal and eternal things, we conclude that it possesses, 
so to speak, both natures — an eternalj»ture through the intellect, a 
temporal nature through the senses.^^® 1 

The system of movements is completed with the double in- 
clination of the Soul, for the entities superior to the Soul in the 
series of things, namely, the Angels and God, are beyond any 
movement and change.^ We can therefore state comprehensively 
that all natural movement will reach its end on the Day of Judg- 
ment, since the circulation of the world will stop then and the 
Soul will be united for eternal enjoyment with God and with its 
resurrected body. 

Op. om„ pp. 219 f. 

p. 473; cf. Dress, op. cit., p. 54. 

Op. om., pp. 85 f., 1 15 f. 
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Since the immense fullness cannot attract in vain, we rightly expect 
that the effort of matter and the course of the world and the discourse 
of the mind will at some time be entirely fulfilled by the highest full- 
ness itself. Then the stability of the world center will communicate 
itself to the peripheries of the spheres as well, and the pure clarity of 
the periphery will spread itself up to the center. The whole machine 
of the world will be clothed with the innocuous flames of the empyrean. 
The bodies and the senses, the natural instruments of the rational 
Souls, will shine through the rays of the blessed Souls. The Souls will 
be happily kindled by the salutary and lifegiving rays of the seraphim. 
The whole multitude of happy spirits will infinitely enjoy the infinite 
fullness forever.'-^ 

Thus not only each individual movement of things reaches its 
determined end but also the universal movement of the world is 
transformed on the last day into the rest of eternity. God, “before 
whose eye a thousand years arc like one day,” leads the created 
things through their appetite and movement back to their origin. 
The wheel of the world which began its cycle on the day of crea- 
tion will then be stopped by God’s hand, and each thing will re- 
ceive the place it deserves in the sight of God, that place which 
was destined for it from the beginning and which henceforth it 
will not abandon in all eternity. 

Ibid., pp. 689 f. 




Part Three 
SOUL AND GOD 




[The peculiar chakacter of a philosophic al system can be grasped 
not so much in its conception o f Being and-theL- world^s inTh e way 
in whic h it interprets the nature of man and his place in the unt- 
verse. In this respect we must distinguish between two entirely 
different periods in the history of philosophy, associated with the 
names of Plato and Kant, respectively . Plato first applied the specu-.^ 
lative thought of the earlier philosophers to the problem ofthe 
meaning of hum^lif e, a problem which had previously been the 
concern rather of poets and theologians. He tr eated of the nature 
^! q { man bv means of thexoncept of the Soul, conceived as some - 
thing substantial and in defin it e relation to intelligible Being . 
This notion, which dominated the whole later tradition, was chal- 
lenged and in a sense destroyed by Hume and Kant. For since, 
according to Kant, the category “substance" can be applied only 
to objects of experience, the term “Soul” loses its metaphysical 
significance: Kant defines it as a “transcendental idea." But Kant 
himself, in his concepts of transcendental apperception and prac- 
tical reason, at least indicated the direction for a new definition of 
human nature, and post-Kantian philosophy, in its numerous at- 
tempts at a definite solution, successively coined the terms "spirit,” 
“consciousness,” and “existence." Though none of these concepts 
has as yet obtained general acceptance, the concept of a sub- 
stantial Soul has lost all significance for us; and if we really want 
to understand a pre-eightecnth-ccntury philosopher, we arc forced 
to distinguish between two things which for him were connected 
in unquestioned unity: the concrete reality constituting the content 
of his experience and the object of his thought, which is in a certain 
measure accessible to us also; and the conceptual form through 
which he has interpreted and developed that experience, which we 
can still understand in its logical form, but which for us has no 
longer any validity or force of demonstratioiv 
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(Fidno’s metaphysics is the theme of the following section. Its 
visible center is represented by the concepts of Soul and of God, or 
rather by the relation of the Soul to God. This fact, whose basis 
and consequences we have still to examine, is expressed in the two- 
fold title of his chief work {Platonic Theology on the Immortality 
of the Souls), and in his Preface to Lorenzo de’ Medici, Ficino 
clearly refers the reader to it: 

Whoever . . . accurately reads Plato’s works will learn everything, 
especially two things, namely, the pious worship of God and the divin- 
ity of Souls, which taken together constitute the understanding of 
things and all institution of life and all happiness.^ 

Ficino’s historical position is therefore clearly defined: It is not 
only Platonism in general but also that Christian Platonism which 
replaces Plato’s intelligible reality with the concept of God and was v 
first stated in this form by St. Augustine. Indeed, Ficino makes fre- 
quent reference to the authority of St. Augustine.® If we remember 
the sublime conversation of the Soul with God in the Confessions 
and Soliloquia and if we compare with it not only Ficino’s basic 
position but also specific works like the theological dialogue be- 
tween the Soul and God ® and the theological prayer to God,'* we 
cannot doubt that St. Augustine’s influence on Ficino has been 
most decisive at just this point.y 

In examining Ficino’s metaphysics we must always keep in mind 
the concepts of the Soul and of God as points of orientation. But 
we shall seek to describe first the basic experiences that constitute 
the starting point for all further reflection and then to explain how 
through the interpretation and elaboration of these experiences a 
speculative world system emerges by degrees. As to the traditional 
doctrines of metaphysics and epistemology to be found in Ficino, 
we must refer the reader to the handbooks for their description, 
although they are not always reliable even in stating his bare 

* Op. om., p. 78. * Ibid., pp. 78, 855. 

® p, 609. * Ibid., p. 66 ^. 

® Cf. my article "Augustine and die Renaissance,” International Seience, 
I. n if. 
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opinions. Following the plan of our analysis, we shall mention 
these inherited doctrines only in so far as they arc really modified 
and transformed in the light of the living foundation of Ficino’s 
philosophy. 



XI 


INTERNAL EXPERIENCE 

ip WE WISH to understand Ficino’s metaphysics in terms of its 
living center, we must start from the phenomenon of internal ex- 
perience or internal “consciousness.” Internal experience is a defi- 
nite sphere of experience, quite distinct from the ordinary experi- 
ence which includes all types of experience without exception and 
for which all real things may become objects. Internal experience is 
extremely close to what European philosophy since Kierkegaard 
has called “existence”; but because of the disputes connected with 
the latter term we shall avoid it in our analysis. By “internal experi- 
ence” we understand rather a heightened state of mind, experienced 
independently of and even in exposition to all outward events, 
bearing in itself its own certainty and having in turn an influence 
on the form and interpretation of all our other experiences. 

It is easy, therefore, to consider internal experience as merely 
one form of experience among many and to explain it in terms of 
empirical psychology. It may, indeed, he made an object of psy- 
chology in so far as it is an aspect of actual human experience; but 
its peculiar character of certainty and its claim to ' “disclosing 
reality” can hardly be understood in this way. 

^There have been frequent attempts to designate the factor of 
internal certainty in metaphysics by the term “mysticism.” If we 
prefer to give mysticism a precise meaning, as we generally do not, 
it means clearly an internal certainty of a religious character. We 
need only mention St. Augustine or the medieval theologians to 
indicate the intellectual content of such certainty. But when we 
call a philosopher like Ficino a “mystic," we have usually some 
private axe to grind: we are either positivists seeking to discredit 
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a metaphysical doctrine by characterizing it as “mysticism," or 
else we are theologians trying to transfer philosophical metaphys- 
ics to the realm of religious doctrine. It is entirely possible that 
there is a connection between metaphysics and theology; Ficino 
himself lays much emphasis on this point. It may even be possible 
that the internal experience of which we are speaking is always 
the same and thus constitutes the common foundation for both 
philosophical and religious interpretations. But the term “mysti- 
cism,” tending to obscure the limits between religion and philoso- 
phy, is confusing rather than helpful in our efforts to understand 
internal experience as a philosophical phenomenon and as the 
basis of a philosophical interpretation. 

But first we must describe the main aspects of internal experi- 
ence; then we shall give its conceptual interpretation and specula- 
tive elaboration through the various stages. In this task we face a 
twofold difficulty. First, immediate experience can never be en- 
tirely separated from its reflective interpretation, since every verbal 
expression includes a conceptual formulation and for the thinker 
himself "pure” experience is inseparably connected with a definite 
conceptual structure. Second, the use of certain terms and formulae 
is frequently determined by tradition and they are thus divorced 
from the experience which was originally their basis. In particular, 
a thinker of a later period often says less than or something dif- 
ferent from what the terms he uses would seem to indicate at first 
glance. We cannot deny or eliminate these difficulties, but can 
only by constant attention try to defend the results of our analysis 
against them. 

In considering Ficino we shall frequently compare him to other 
trunkers and shall recur in particular to the doctrines of Plotinus. 
•Plotinus’ influence on Ficino has been generally overestimated, 
but there is no doubt some influence. And since by virtue of the 
originality of his thinking Plotinus reveals the genesis of many 
doctrines which later became fixed elements in the tradition, it is 
instructive to compare Ficino with Plotinus. 

The ordinary life of men is either suffused with complete indif- 
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fcrence or subjected to a constant alternation of joys and pains 
whose comings and goings do not depend on man’s will, but are 
.generally caused by outside events and impressions. However, 
mind begins to cast off outside impressions and to awaken to a life 
of its own when it feels a profound and strange uneasiness and a 
vague grief. Though this grief is uncertain, in that we can indicate 
no particular outside cause for it, it has its cause more or less clearly 
in the fact that man no longer feels satisfied with reality as he sees 
it and with a life bound up with that reality. Ficino expresses this 
attitude, which we are inclined to consider the starting point for 
all his further thinking, in an isolated but nonetheless significant 
passage. 

It is astonishing [we read in the fourteenth book of the Theologia 
Platonica] that whenever we are at leisure, we fall into grief like exiles, 
though we do not know, or certainly do not think of, the cause of our 
grief. Thus it has come about that man cannot live alone. For we 
think that we can expel our hidden and continual grief through the 
society of others and through a manifold variety of pleasures. But we 
are only too deceived. For in the midst of the plays of pleasure we 
sigh at times, and when the plays are over, we depart even more 
sorrowful.' 

Thus the grief of which we arc speaking is no transitory state of 
mind, but a basic sentiment which accompanies man in his actual 
living, always hidden beneath particular impressions, but ready to 
emerge whenever these impressions give it any opportunity— as, 
for instance, when we are at leisure. This basic sentiment of grief 
is not merely an expression of human unworthiness and humilia- 
tion, but he who consciously feels it raises himself on this very 
account from mere vulgar existence to a higher and truer degree 
I of life. 

As the Pythagoreans and Platonists believe, during the whole time the 
sublime Soul lives in this base body, our mind, as though it were ill, is 
thrown into a continual disquiet— here and there, up and down-^nd 
is always asleep and delirious; and the individual movements, actions, 
passions of men are nothing but vertigos of the sick, dreams of the 

! ' Op. om., p. 316. 
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sleeping, deliriums of the insane, so that Euripides rightly called this 
life the dream of a shadow. But while all are deceived, usually those 
are less deceived who at some time, as happens occasionally during 
sleep, become suspicious and say to themselves: "Perhaps those things 
I are not true which now appear to us; perhaps we are now dreaming.” 
Whoever among the dreamers is so affected is in comparison to the 
others, as Tiresias is said by Homer to be, among the shadows. He 
alone is wise, the poet says; but all the others fly about like shadows, 
or rather fly about as shadows.* 

The feeling of grief i s thus in reality ^t a way to h igher life and 
higher joy._ 

When [our Soul] merges with temporal things, it seems first to feel 
a short and false sweetness, but it is soon entirely covered by a long 
I' and true bitterness. But when it lifts itself to eternal things, just the 
contrary occurs. For after a short and false bitterness, a true and lasting 
sweetness overflows it.® 

It is conceivable that the mind, awakened to inner life after a 
short transitory state of grief, should reach the continuous rest of 
a higher certainty. But, according to Ficino, even after the mind 
has been freed front external impressions it is never free from inter- 
nal unrest and is constantly being driven forth by it. For the mind 
docs not stop at any degree of consciousness until it has reached 
the highest end destined for itself, and once it has really arrived 
there, it must tear itself away again and so fall anew into its usual 
unrest. 

The ardor of the mind is never extinguished, whether it looks at human 
or at divine things. If it desires human things, what mass of wealth, 
■what fullness of empire ends that ardor? If it desires divine things, it is 
not satisfied with any knowledge of created and finite things. Rightly 
it never rests until it receives the infinite God. . . . But now it is not 
only not extinguished on reaching any finite thing, it burns more 
ardently; because the more things it receives and the more it ap- 
the infinite God through some preparation, the more it 

j. 317; cf. p. 837. 

* Ibid., p. 201; cf. pp. 609 f. 


proaches 

burns.*^ 

’‘IbU.t 


® Ibid., p. 824. 
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The mind is therefore driven upward to the highest end through 
its own unrest, and until it has reached that end its dissatisfaction 
increases rather than decreases, even during the ascen^ 

' Grief and unrest, however, are not the exclusive privilege of the 
spiritual ascent; everyday life itself is filled with them on all sides. 
Suffering is added to the transitory pleasures in the very sphere of 
external impressions. That vague sorrow of which we have spoken 
does not come from outside as a foreign thing, but is always near 
and present, and daily life is besieged by it at every moment. In 
addition, there is the illusion and blindness of those who do not 
recognize their own situation and destiny and are thus continually 
driven to wrong actions. So to the spiritually awakened person the 
ordinary existence of men appears as a spectacle of madness and 
folly. “On the stupidity and misery of men” is the title given by 
Ficino to a series of letters in which he describes the average life 
with pity and contempt, trying to express both the tears of Heracli- 
tus and the laughter of Democritus.® Elsewhere he seeks the reason 
why men always lead such troubled lives on earth and compares 
the wrong life of the majority to a man who stands on his head 
with his feet in the air, so losing all sense of what is up and what is 
down.® 

Thus continually and in all its degrees human life is accom- ‘ 
panied by grief and unrest. 

We are all like Tantalus [so we read in a declamation in the third book 
of the letters]. We are all thirsty for the true goods, but we all drink 
dreams. While we absorb the deadly waves of the river of Lethe 
through our open throats, we scarcely lick with our lips a shadowlike 
bit of nectar and ambrosia. Therefore, a troublesome thirst continually 
burns us, oh we poor Tantali.' 

In similar terms Ficino says in the theological prayer to God that 
continual thirst burns the Souls on earth and can be satisfied only 
by the presence of God.® And in the sixteenth book of the Theolo- 
gia: 

“ Ibid., pp. 636 ff. * Ibid., p. 755. 

’’ Ibid., p. 749. « ibid., p. 666. 
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I^As long as we arc representatives of God on earth, we are continually 
•froubled by nostalgia for the celestial fatherland, even if we are un- 
aware of it, and in this exile no earthly pleasures can comfort the ^ 
human mind, since it is eager for better things." 

Continual unrest has therefore, as we can see, a positive meaning, 
for through it all men without exception are driven to a truer 
life and toward the higher end destined for them. Moreover, if we 
may venture to use a paradoxical expression, we may say with 
Ficino that a man who does not recognize his miserable state be- 
comes even more miserable by this very fact. The first step_in 
oyercoming one’s ow n misery is a conscious kno^[edge of itj 
we would seek the historical origin of these conceptions, we 
Mst start from Plotinus. He also talks occasionally of the stimulus 


that drives the Soul toward union with the One; he also expresses 
eloquent laments about the miserable life of men on eart h. But his 
conception as a whole is quite different. For Plotinus speaks from 
' a spiritual certainty complete in itself. The painful ascent whT^ 
jn^y J^av e preceded that certainty is almo.st forgotten, and th e 
com mon life of men is, view ed only in contrast to that higher c on- 
sciousness; the bridge to i t, so to speak, has been demolished. An 
“entirely dirierent view is found in St. Augustine. “Our heart is 
» restlesrundl ic finds rest in I hee"; this impressive sentence at the 
beginning of the Confessions expresses the dominating idea of the 
entire work and is even the concrete starting point of St. Augus- 
tine’s whole theology. But the “disquietude which leads us toward 
God,’’ in the sense that St. Augustine gives it, involves the whole 
group of concepts which we have just found in Ficino, and there 
can be no doubt that Ficino derives this point directly from St. 
Augustine. The only essential difference is Ficino’s milder view. 
He does not recognize a radical evil as such, and he makes even 
the deceived participate, though without their knowledge and 
merit, in the common tendency and task of all menj 
Besides this theory of inner unrest, we find in Ficino another 
' very particular doctrine of melancholy, not at all foreshadowed in 

p, 383. 
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St. Augustine. The ancient and medieval physicians devised, as we 
know, a division of four temperaments, which were conceived in a 
corporeal, but later also in a psychological, sense. During the Mid- 
dle Ages this doctrine became connected with the astrological views 
in those times so widely diffused. Ficino gave particular preference 
to the melancholic temperament, which had not always enjoyed 
very high consideration among the older authors. He assigns to it 
a special capacity for contemplation and considers it therefore the 
temperament of intellectual men in general. Accordingly, a good 
and beneficent influence was now attributed to Saturn, which was 
considered the donor of that temperament and had always been 
judged one of the “bad” planets. So we read in the thirteenth book 
of the Theologia that the melancholic temperament facilitates a 
liberation of the Soul from external events and so constitutes one of 
the favorable conditions for prophecy.’" In the first book of the De 
vita, Ficino develops rather extensively the view that literati and 
philosophers are by nature of a melancholic temperament and ate 
subject to the influence of Saturn.” This view, which had already 
been indicated in the pseudo-Aristotelian Problemata, was widely 
diffused, especially in the sixteenth century. In their beautiful book 
Duerer's Melencholia 1, Panofsky and Saxl have examined the 
whole group of these concepts, starting with Duerer’s famous etch- 
ing, and they arc apparently inclined to believe that all later specu- 
lations of that type arc directly derived from Ficino’s De vita}^ But 
even apart from the influence upon later authors, the doctrine of 
mehincholy has a certain interest within the framework of Ficino's 
own system. 

It would be an easy matter to explain this theory psychologically. 
We know from Ficino’s own utterances that he was of a melan- 
cholic temperament, that he occasionally experienced deep depres- 
sions, and drat Saturn played a special role in his horoscope.’® In 

'“IhicL, p. 294. u Ibid., pp. 496 ff, 

'^Panofsky and Saxl, op, cit,, pp. 32 ff., 49 ff.; cf. Giehlow, “Durer's 
Stich 'Melencolia I' und der maxitnilianische Humanistenkreis,” 1905, pp. 

, *“Cf. Op. om., pj). 731 ff., 871, por. 
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a weak moment he even complained about the painful influence 
of Saturn, and his friend Cavalcanti was obliged to comfort him 
with the very words about the spiritual sublimity of melancholy 
and of Saturn which Ficino himself was accustomed to use at 
other times with conviction.*^ 

If now we ask how the doctrines of unrest and melancholy are 
related to each other and on what basis each of them originally 
rests, it is not easy to give an answer. It is difficult to recognize a 
conceptual relation between the two theories. A merely subjective 
“state of mind” may furnish the opportunity for many reflections, 
it is true, but can never account entirely for the essence of a con- 
ceptual interpretation, except when the state of mind has itself an 
essence and possesses the character of a basic philosophical experi- 
ence. In this sense the vague sorrow of the internal consciousness 
is a philosophical experience which constitutes the common basis 
for the theories of restlessness and melancholy, but is interpreted 
in either case in an entirely different manner and direction. For 
when we speak of the restlessness of consciousness, the basic ex- 
perience at once is inserted into a great metaphysical or theological 
context and the state of mind, though it is felt at once and con- 
cretely, is merely the occasion through which that context enters 
our feeling and consciousness. Here we are entirely on the ground 
of the medieval Christian conception as given by St. Augustine. On 
the other hand, when we speak of melancholy, the state of mind 
is conceived within itself and without any metaphysical back- 
ground and can be derived from empirical causes like the com- 
plexion of the body or the influence of the stars (in that sense 
astrology also is an empirical method). Man can therefore com- 
plain of or curse melancholy in a fit of weakness, but as a rule he 
will tolerate it with a certain pride as a correlate of his intellectual 
vocation. He will accept and also enjoy it, even when there is no 
prospect of future liberation. This entirely modern view, which we 
can trace to romanticism and even to the present day, is essentially 
different from the view first mentioned. We must therefore resign 
Ibid., pp. 731 ff. 
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ourselves to the fact that in Ficino these two theories coexist. In 
spite of a common foundation and of a recognizable affinity, they 
lack entirely a conceptual bond. In this discord we must under- 
stand and recognize Ficino’s particular historical position. 

We have hitherto considered the internal experience only in the 
form of that sorrow which keeps the consciousness in a continual 
state of dissatisfaction, urging it on in a restless movement toward 
its ultimate definite goal. We must now examine the positive at- 
tributes which Ficino uses to describe the content of internal ex- 
perience. These attributes are not numerous, and almost all of 
them had been established in the Neoplatonic tradition; but their 
use and application in Ficino show no small amount of genuine 
concrete experience. 

fX^t the beginning of this chapter we said that the internal ex- 
perience is achieved independently of and even in contrast to all 
external impressions.'Accordingly, we frequently read that the Soul 
or mind turns away and withdraws from the external, corporeal 
things, looking within toward the intelligible entities. In the fifth 
book of the Theologia Ficino tells us that the Soul cannot be con- 
sidered as a mere attribute of the body. 

For such a thing, which would have no proper nature nor would exist 
by itself, but be inseparably in the underlying body like a corporeal 
form, could not attempt to turn itself away from that same body to the 
perception of the intelligible things.*® 

Consequently the body is not the origin of the Soul; for the farther the 
Soul goes away from it, the more perfect is its state. And if the mind 
decreases more in perfection the more it merges into this body and 
increases in perfection the more it goes away from it, the mind will 
then be most perfect at the time when it flies away entirely from 
this body.*® 

' Under God’s guidance we shall arrive at the highest degree of nature 
' if we separate the affection of our Soul as much as possible from matter, 
, which is the lowest degree of nature, in order that we may approach 
God as much as we withdraw from matter.** 

Ibid., p. 153. *® Ibid., pp, 203 f.j cf. Dress, op. cit., pp. 70 f. 

** Ibid., p. 424. 
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And in a letter explaining the famous passage of Plato’s T heaetetus 
we read: 

Each Soul may retire from the pestilence of the body and collect itself 
into its mind, for then fortune will exhaust its might in the body and 
not pass into the Soul. . . . Thus Plato commands us to flee there 
I from here, that is, from the love of the body and from the care of 
external things to the worship of the Soul, because evils cannot other- 
1 wise be avoided.^® 

But in turning away from the body the Soul is also able to resist 
actively the impulses and needs of the body, and that is considered 
¥y Ficino as a new proof of the substantial indepe ndence of the 
Soul from the body. “The Soul opposes the excitement of the 
"humors while it demises their impulses through the effort of 
speculation, restrains them through the fatigue of moral behavior, 
breaks them through the industry of the arts.” And then he gives 
some examples of the successful overcoming of passions.^® Simi- 
larly, after a long series of examples of the same type, he says in 
another passage: 

Therefore no one may object that there have formerly been few per- 
sons and are now at present very few who resist the passions of the 
body; nay, we all resist them every day for the sake of health, honor, 
peace, justice, contemplation of God, or beatitude. Even if we never 
did break the impulses of the body, the fight itself which is continual 
in us would be sufficient to show that the Soul resists the body.®® 

The turning away of consciousness from external impressions 
can be easily conceived in a substantial sense as a separation of two 
substances; hence the well-known Neoplatonic formula of the 
separation of Soul and body. 

Since for the mind nothing is more desirable by nature than truth, 
and since truth is obtained through a separation from mortal things, 

I nothing is more natural and familiar for the mind as such than to be 
separated from mortal things.®^ 

Through a natural eagerness for truth the mind separates itself con- 
tinually from the body, and the forms from matter, and thus it desires 

^*lbid., p, 633; cf. Theaet. 176 a ff. 

Op. om., p. 2og. p. 205. 


^^Ibid., p. r86. 
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and tries to live .separately, though the body and the senses drive it daily 
to the contrary 

Likewise we reaid in another place that youth must be careful in 
judging divine things 

until age itself will teach it either through the above-mentioned degrees 
of discipline or through experience or through a certain separation of 
the Soul from the body, which a moderate old age carries with it, in 
order that the Soul in that age may see things separated from the body 
as from a shorter distance and so distinguish them more clearly than 
it was accustomed to.’® 

And in the commentary on St. Paul, Ficino says about conscience: 
“At the very time when [somebody] separates himself in some 
way from the body, he arrives at a judgment similar to that of the 
Souls which are separated from the body." This separation of 
the Soul, which is by no means a mere metaphor, is conceived in 
its highest degree as a ravishment or rapture (abstractio) out of 
the body. In the thirteenth book of the Theologia Ficino describes 
in numerous examples the behavior of philosophers, poets, priests, 
and prophets and defines the essential peculiarity of that behavior 
again and again as a temporary ecstasy.*® 

After Plato had departed far from the body through frequent efforts 
at contemplation, he finally left the bonds of the body permanently 
during that ecstasy. His disciple Xenocrates withdrew from the body 
for a whole hour each day.’® 

Whoever achieved something great in any noble art did it mostly when 
he withdrew from the body and fled to the citadel of the Soul.” 

In the same context, Ficino distinguishes the seven types of “va- 
cation," among them (and this is significant) sleep, swoon, and 
solitude, which by interrupting the external functions facilitate and 
favor the internal acts of the Soul.*® 

Then the Soul collects itself in some way and is not occupied either in 
perceiving corporeal qualities or in guiding and moving the members 

** Ibid. ” Ibid,, p. 322. Ibid., p. 451. 

®® Ibid., pp. 286 ff. *® Ibid., p. 286. ” Ibid. 

** Ibid., pp. 292 ff. 
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of its own body or in performing external affairs, which happens easily 
during sleep. And the more the external act is relaxed, the more the 
internal one is strengthened 

In this state of rapture all the lower functions of the Soul are en- 
tirely eliminated, and thus for Ficino arises even the question of 
why the body abandoned by the Soul does not entirely perish at 
that time, a question to which he does not actually find a satis- 
fart9ry answer.®® 

[According to that same substantial conception, the separation 
orae Soul from the body is like a secretion of the corporeal ele- 
ments mingled with the consciousness. And with this we arrive at 
the further formula (which is also Neoplatonic) of the purification 
of the Soul, which at the same time must be understood in a moral 
sense. 

It is the end of moral virtue to purify and to separate the Soul from 
the divisible body.^^ 

Through action and disputation the theologian purifies the Soul from 
the corporeal passions and separates reason from the fallacious opinions 
of sensible things.’® 

Socrates believes that through a purification of the mind this investiga- 
tion [of the divine things] will finally attain whatever it desires. There- 
fore, putting aside for some time the usual unrest of research, he took 
refuge in moral philosophy so that with its help the mind, dispelling 
the corporeal clouds, may become serene and at once receive the light 
of the divine sun that shines at all times and at all places. Socrates him- 
self, first, and Plato, later, through the imitation of Socrates, seem to 
have achieved that.*® 

Through this purification the Soul arrives at its peculiar perfec- 
tion and dignity and thus becomes capable for the first time of 
recognizing consciously its own Value and its superiority over the 
corporeal things. 

The petty philosophers who trust in the judgment of the senses and 
cannot think that the Soul is incorporeal and divine should become 

Hid., p. 2ff2; cf. Thomas, Summa contra Gentiles, III, 47. 

Op. om., pp. 303 f. Ibid., p. 187; cf. Anichini, op. cit., pp. 113 f. 

” Op. om., p. 270. ” Ibid., p, 267; cf. Dress, op. cit., pp, 69 f. 
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wise once and for all. They should finally realize that through long 
intercourse with the body they have become corporeal to such a degree 
that they cannot rightly know anything but the body and a thing born 
from the body. They should become pure, and they will perceive pure 
things. They should finally experience in themselves, and they can, if 
they wish to, what they have been denying {desiderant) in the universe 
for a long time. . . . And they will prove in fact Socrates’ opinion 
. . . that there is but one way not only to reach but also to possess in- 
corporeal things, namely, to make oneself incorporeal, or, in other 
words, to separate one’s mind as much as possible from corporeal move- 
ment, sensation, passion, imagination. So it will become known by 
experience itself of what sort a pure Soul is . . 

Do emerge, I beg you, oh Souls of men, now immerged in the bodies, 
and at once you will find your nature above the limits of the body."® 

A great thing thou art, oh Soul, if small things do not fill thee; the 
best one if evils do not please thee; the most beautiful if thou dislikest 
the ugly; eternal if thou despisesl the temporal. Since thou art of such 
a kind, if thou wilt find thyself, seek thyself, I beg thee, there where 
such things are. . . . Hence, seek thyself outside the world. . . . 
Hence, leave behind the narrowness of this shadow [that is,^f the 
body] and return to thyself. So thou wilt return to largeness.*®^ 

Internal experience does not exhaust itself in the elimination of 
corporeal impressions, but for the consciousness it is the source 
of a particular insight, since it opens an entirely new sphere of ob- 
jects for knowledge and since, on the other hand, it makes even 
the previously known external objects appear in a new light. The 
last and most important aspect, therefore, is the resulting concept 
of a knowledge of pure reason or contemplation and the inter- 
pretation of the internal experience as a contemplative life. 

When [the body] is sick and heavy, the Soul is so much concerned in 
taking care of it and guiding it that it [the Soul] is not directed toward 
the research of truth. But when the body is quiet, the mind easily 
speculates, and then especially it is nourished by its peculiar food."’’ 

The petty philosophers should reconsider their attitude and 

rt/d., p. 159. p. 161. 

Ibid,, p. 158; c£. pp. 659 f. and Saitta, op. cit., pp. 154 ff. 

Op. am., p. 185. 
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should conduct an intellectual life separated from the body, and being 
themselves separated, they will at once attain the separated forms and 
prove in fact Socrates’ opinion that above the forms inherent in formed 
substrata, being imperfect, there are forms existing in themselves and 
perfect, through which the unformed substrata are formed.®* 

[The Soul] acts by itself when it neither reaches the bodies through 
the external senses nor recollects the images of bodies through the in- 
ternal sense, but when the pure and incorporeal force of the Soul itself 
seeks and finds something incorporeal which is neither a body nor an 
image of a body; and this action we call pure thought (Intclligentia)!"' 

We have intentionally disregarded this attribute up to this time, 
in spite of its importance. For when Ficino, like Plato and Plotinus, 
speaks continually of intelligible knowledge, one is inclined, under 
the influence of modern epistemological theories, to interpret this 
merely as the quest for a more perfect scientific thought and to 
judge the repeated appeal to internal experience connected with it 
either as a mystical ornament or to attribute it to an exaggerated 
scholarly enthusiasm and to the joy of discovery. In reality, the 
higher knowledge is only the last and most important aspect of a 
concrete spiritual upheaval and revolution of the consciousness. 
This fact is sometimes clearly emphasized by Ficino. 

jwhat man, looking well into himself, has not experienced the fact that 
the farther he could remove and withdraw the attention of the mind 
from the senses of the body, the more truly he has known things.? ''® 
When, by reasoning with ourselves or by being asked by somebody 
else, we perceive the truth about some liberal art, wc find what we 
I find nowhere else but in our Soul. For this very reason, in order to 
find these things the Soul must leave outward things and retire into 
itself.'*! 

The third sign which all men experience in themselves is this: when- 
ever they seek the definition and cause of something, they simply try 
to remove all obstacles of the sense and phantasy and to penetrate the 
innermost depths of the mind, in which the thing they are pursuing 
shines most clearly the moment they have penetrated the sanctuary of 
the secret mind, and as if the treasures of sciences were hidden within.'*® 

Ibid,, p. 159. ’“* Ibid., p. 157. 

*! Ibid., pp. 263 f. Ibid., p. 255. 


!*’ Op. om„ p. 153. 
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This internal interpretation of intelligible knowledge is of the 
greatest importance for an understanding of Platonism as a whole. 
In its details, however, the concept of knowledge is entirely dif- 
ferent in Plato, Plotinus, and Ficino. For Plato knowledge is es- 
sentially conceptual and dialectic, that is, the single Idea is first 
fixed by pure thought and then considered in its relation to other 
Ideas. For Plotinus, on the contrary, knowledge is concrete and 
intuitive; it views metaphysical entities from the outset in a related, 
almost spatial order, seeking to reproduce this order as accurately 
as possible by means of thought and language. Ficino’s contempla- 
tion, finally, is merely an abstract thought which presupposes the 
totality of intelligible and corporeal entities as pre-existing, ascer- 
tains by degrees their mere existence, choosing and aggregating 
arbitrarily and by means of a merely reflective method individual 
aspects and relations out of the vast number of real attributes of 
these entities. These differences can scarcely be proved in detail. 
They are, however, characteristic for the type of philosophical 
reflection and exposition as a whole and must be understood pri- 
marily from the historical situation of the different thinkers. Plato 
was the first to elaborate the doctrine of the intelligible existence of 
the Ideas, following certain indications given by the Pythagoreans 
and Elcatics. After an interval of six centuries, Plotinus returned 
to Plato and for the first time again gave a serious meaning to the 
theory of Ideas. Each of Plato’s and Plotinus’ utterances corre- 
sponds to a creative insight and is accompanied by the signs of 
direct experience and inspiration. Ficino, on the other hand, is 
preceded by a thousand-year tradition of Christian theology, in 
which the existence of intelligible entities was taken as a matter of 
course and as a constantly reiterated truth. His frequent use of the 
rich treasure of coined formulae placed at his disposal by that tradi- 
tion is therefore readily understood. In contrast to these formulae, 
direct expressions of his own concrete experience are compara- 
tively rar^ 

^^ow that we know the most important aspects of internal ex- 
perience, we must describe more accurately its concrete develop- 
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ment as a whole and in its main stages. Inner consciousness is 
first distinguished by its nature from the state of ordinary con- 
sciousness, but nevertheless, as we have seen above, it is already 
foreshadowed in common, everyday experience. For Ficino the 
ascent from ordinary to internal experience is not a sudden leap; 
rather, it takes the form of a steady and imperceptible passage. 
This fact, which results directly from the above considerations, 
mjjst always be kept in min^ 

\As to the actual course ofmternal experience or contemplation, 
it K neither the homogeneous development of a standpoint attained 
once and for all nor an irregular fluctuation of different concep- 
tions, but an orderly and steady succession of definite conceptual 
degrees. We find the theory of different degrees of contemplative 
knowledge as early as in Plato : Diotima’s speech in the Symposium, 
for instance. In Plotinus this theory is maintained with explicit 
reference to the Symposium, but for him the whole sphere of inter- 
nal experience and contemplation is entirely separated, by two acts 
of sudden elevation— from the preceding realm of ordinary ex- 
perience, as well as from the still higher state of transcendent con- 
sciousness. All gradual differences within contemplation have but 
slight importance in comparison. For Ficino, on the contrary, the 
clear-cut separation of internal consciousness at its upper and lower 
limits, has disappeared. For, as we have seen, it is connected with 
ordinary experience by a gradual transition; also, on the upper 
limit there is no longer a sudden elevation toward a transcendent 
consciousness, as we shall prove. The degrees within the contem- 
plation therefore necessarily assume a greater importance. There 
is, moreover, another, ontological viewpoint. If from the outset 
thought is related to a pre-existing reality, and if reality as a whole 
is divided into a definite series of degrees,^® contemplation must 
also pass in a continuous succession through the hierarchy of things, 
since it is directed toward the existing reality, and therefore must 
take place itself in a definite scries of degre^ 

By this means a hierarchy of contemplation is basically estab- 
Cf. chaps, iv and vi, above. 
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lished, but only basically. We shall seek in vain for consistent 
elaboration of the principle in Ficino, and the different forms in 
which the doctrine occurs are significant only in so far as they ex- 
press a common tendency. 

After it has ascended gradually through the spheres of the world [the 
human mind] also gradually considers the angels so that it may see 
one always higher than the other, and it never finds one that is so 
high that it could not find another one higher by one degree and again 
another one higher by one degree.'*'* 

Elsewhere we read that the Soul “ascends through the structure 
of the world and the orders of the angels to God” and that it uses 
these means like degrees “in order that the Soul itself, which once 
had fallen below itself, may return through these degrees to its 
citadel. When it has returned there, it sees God without media- 
tion.” In another pass-age we read that knowledge ascends by 
several degrees from the name of a thing to its Idea.^“ Sometimes 
we notice that the gradual ascent of consciousness is connected with 
the different fields of philosophy. Philosophy, so we read in the 
Praise of Philosophy, leads the Soul up to the highest contempla- 
tion primarily through four degrees: morals, physics, mathematics, 
and metaphysics. 

The divine Plato thinks that the celestial and immortal Soul dies in a 
certain sense when it enters the earthly and mortal body and returns 
to life when it leaves the body. It leaves it first through some effort of 
meditation before leaving it through the law of nature, when philoso- 
phy, the medicine of human sicknesses, purifies and revives through 
moral remedies the little Soul buried in the pestilent dirt of vices. Then, 
elevating it from the lowest place through physical instruments, it 
leads the Soul through all things composed of the four elements and 
through the four elements themselves up to heaven. Afterwards, by 
mathematical steps, it gradually makes the ascent to the highest spheres 
of the heaven possible. Finally, and this is admirable beyond all speech, 

** Ibid., p. 201. 

Ibid., p. 236; cf. Heitzman, “L’agostinismo avicennizzante,” Giorn. 
crit., XVI (1935). 478. 

** Op. om., p. 265. 
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it lifts the Soul on metaphysical wings beyond the peak of heaven to 
the Craftsman of the whole heaven and world.'*" 

Plato’s metaphor of the cavern may be interpreted in the same 
way, and in this context Ficino says explicitly: “If we are lead 
through convenient degrees of morals, doctrines, and time, we 
sincerely recognize those who are deceived, occupied, and op- 
pressed by false shadows and images of this world, and judge those 
people blind and miserable.” 

^he contemplative life of the Soul is therefore achieved in many 
degrees. These degrees cannot proceed to the infinite, but must be 
restricted in number and must also pass through a limited inter- 
val. For, according to Ficino, an infinite series of acts is entirely 
excluded.^® The degrees of contemplation are related to the hier- 
archy of existing things, as the above examples show. The direct 
result is, therefore, the conception of a highest act of contempla- 
tion, having for its object the highest of all existing things. This con- 
ception first appears in the form of a mere postulate, it being still 
undetermined when and under what conditions such a highest 
act can really be experienced and accomplished. So we read, for 
example, that by ascending through all degrees of the angels the 
mind finally arrives at God and so puts an end to its movement. 

It would proceed in this way without end if it did not impose a limit 
to itself and conclude that there is some infinite spirit which surpasses 
any angel ... by innumerable degrees."’® 

That the Soul reaches this state [the highest knowledge of God ] at 
some time, we may conclude from the fact that it separates itself from 
any knowledge of a created thing to such an extent as to assert that 
there is a divine peak, existing by an infinite interval above any con- 
cept, however sublime, of anything to be created.®* 

If the mind withdraws farther from corporeal things, the higher it is 
elevated to the contemplation of the spiritual things, and if the highest 
limit thought can reach is God’s substance itself, it follows that the 
mind can be subjected to divine ^bstance only when it is entirely 
alienated from the mortal senses.®® [ 

Ibid., pp.‘ 669 £.; cf. p. 322. **Tbid., p. 160. ''® Cf. above, chap. iv. 

®“ Op. om., p. 2ot. Ibid., p. 236. ’^^Ibid., p. 306; cf. p. 203. 
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Anything that has a quality that makes it tend afterwards more forcibly 
toward something than at the beginning, does not wander to the infi- 
nite, but is moved toward something definite. But we experience that 
in the desire for knowledge. For the more one knows, the more ar- 
dently he burns toward the rest. Hence the natural desire for knowing 
is directed toward some definite end.°‘ 

Similarly at the end of the Theologia: 

We shall arrive under God’s guidance at that highest degree of nature, 
if we separate the affection of the Soul as much as possible from matter 
which is the lowest degree of nature, so that we approach God in the 
degree that we withdraw from matter.'^ 

^fter the possibility of a highest act is established in general, the 
question arises as to whether and in what form such an act can 
I really be accomplished by human consciousness. In Ficino’s opinion 
the answer is clear; man may attain direct intuition of God during 
the present life, but this perfect state is shared by very few individ- 
uals and its duration is limited to a brief moment.®® This point is 
of decisive importance in understanding Ficino’s metaphysics as a 
whole, and as he deals with it comparatively seldom, we must try 
to enumerate the relevant passages as fully as possible. 

Whilst the Soul is surrounded by the dark dwelling of this body [so 
we read in the fourteenth book of the Theologia'] it either never ceases 
its lower functions, or hardly ever, and then only for a moment. There- 
fore, that admirable work [union with God] is not attained in this 
body and is hardly ever enjoyed by an individual.®® 

Whoever lives piously with God for some time, maintains that only 
at that period of his life has he lived apart from evils and tasted some- 
thing good, as if he had retired into his haven.®’ 

®® Ibid., p. 307. ®'‘ Ibid., p. 424, 

"Dress (op. cii., pp. 74 f,) rightly admits that “ecstasy" may actually 
be attained during earthly life and considers this an element of "Neo- 
platonic mysticism”; but he does not take into account the various degrees 
of contemplation. Anichini (op. at., pp. 47 f.), on the contrary, wrongly 
asserts that according to Ficino the highest knowledge of God is excluded 
from earthly life and reserved for the future life. 

®® Op. am., p. 306. •’ Ibid., p. 307. 
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Up to his last old age man strives assiduously to acquire the state of 
happiness which he finally perceives in part and possesses in this life 
for a very short time.°“ 

We think that we live only at that time during this life separated for 
a while from evils and that we taste something of the true good and 
rest, when we adhere for a while to Thee [God] through the attention 
of the mind or through the affection of piety.” 

But on earth we share in this great joy [the contemplation of God] 
with difficulty and rather seldom, oh we miserable men. Now our sick 
minds perceive but a slight and momentary shadow of it. For their 
natural taste, oh grief, is infected too much by the bitter humor of this 
body. Hence that celestial and salutary flavor is not perceived or some- 
times offends or pleases but slightly and briefly. Those among us who 
tlirough the effort of morals and contemplation have obliterated more 
completely the dirt and mud of the body from the nature of the mind, 
taste it more sharply and enjoy it more strongly and longer; but they 
are very few whom the righteous Jupiter loved or whom ardent virtue 
lifted to the ether.*'® 


Of men like Socrates, Plato, St. Paul, or the theologians in general 
Ficino says that they have really achieved the highest act of con- 
templation.®*^ Elsewhere he compares thc'SCfiTthat for a moment 
lifts itself to God, meanwhile interrupting its corporeal functions, 
to the stone thrown upward, which for a momejit-stays in the 
h^hts before returning to earth through gravity.^ 

^he mind can theref ore achieve the hi gh est act ofrontemplati on 
under certain c ondit i ons, but it is hindered, from-jcmaining in , 
that state by the needs of the bo dy and of extern al life. Hence, after I 
a brieFmdment of absdlute^^rfeaion it must return to the sphere 
of common experience or at least to the lesser degrees of contem- 
plation. The formula for steady ascent presented at the beginning 
is therefore abandoned, and the course of contemplation appears as 


” / 6 id., p. 316. ®® Ibid., p. 666. 

^Ibid., p. 71 2j cf. Virgil Aeneid vi. 129 f. 

Op . om ., pp. 267, 268, 425. 

Ibid., p. 304, In his early work, De amore, Ficino apparently holds a 
different opinion; “In this life we cannot see the pure light itself and its 
source” (p. 1351). 
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a restless upward and downward motion; for scarcely has the 
Sbiil arrived at it s goal, when it is again at once separated from it, 
tcKcnd towar d it soon again in a renewed effort./ 

I I^w'e keep these facts in mind, the apparent contradiction be- 
tween Ficino’s various statements disappears. In one place he says 
that the Soul reaches the state of perfect contemplation only for a 
moment; but at other times we read that the mind, once awak- 
ened to contemplation, will never abandon it again unless tem- 
porarily distracted by the care of the body.®'* Ficino evidently has 
in mind at one time only the act of intui tion bf~Godi at~(; nother 
the whole“co'urse of in ternal experience, including th e lower and 
higher degrecs'of conte mplation. T^c Soul therefore achieves the 
high«t a^ ot contemplation only for a fleeting moment, bufotTce 
elevated to the sphere of contemplation, it never again departs trom 
it, barring external obstacl eS^t 

/The fact that the Highekdct of contemplation can be achieved 
afJfll during earthly life is of decisive importance for the inner con- 
tent of Ficino’s metaphysics."® For if the doctrine of the knowl- 
edge of God constitutes the real center of his whole speculation, 
we can now affirm with certainty from the standpoint actually 
reached, that it is not merely an abstract conceptual postulate, but 
a concrete conception based on experience. For Ficino the act of 
highest contemplation is in a double sense the point of orientation. 
First, it constitutes, as we have seen, the real goal of internal ex- 
perience and thus of human existence as a whole, so that all pre- 
ceding grades of li fe and contemplation recei^rTTiw meaning 
and content fro m it. Secondly, the future lif e oF the Soul is com 
ceived as an eternal intuition of God. That is, th e concr ete attri- ' 
' butes of future li fe are taken from the experience o f the highest , 
contemplation, with the sole difference that the act which jsj 


"•'See above. Op. om., pp. 216, 270. 

'•" Dress (op. cit., pp. 761., 143 ff.), although recognizing the existence 
of this doctrine, deprives it of any philosophical importance, declaring that 
it is in contrast to Ficino's theory of human personality. I do not see such 
a contrast, and even if it e.xisted, it should not cause us to neglect the fact 
of contemplative experience. 
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achieved during the present life for a brief moment only, consti-v 
tutes in the future life a las ting ttnd iiiipeiishabk possession of-thgj 
Soul. Conversely, the act of highest contemplation achieved during 
the present life is considered as a metaphor and foretaste of the 
future life and of eternal beatitude.®** 

It does not escape [the attention of the philosophers] of what kind the 
state of the pure Soul will be after death. It will be of such a kind as is 
always experienced at the highest peak of contemplation {in summo 
contemplationis jastigio).'^’’ 

The odor of such a life is perceived by a mind which is withdrawn 
from it as much as possible; its flavor is tasted by a mind entirely sepa- 
rated."* 

From that sudden ecstasy {abstractione) metaphysicians conclude that 
the intellect may at some time think without the images of phantasy.®" 

Since the highest act of consciousness may be experienced during 
earthly life, it may be asked what its content really is and what 
its particular qualities are. In comparison with other thinkers, like 
Plotinus, Ficino very seldom expresses his opinion on that point. 
Even though he occasionally gives an enthusiastic description of 
that perfect state, we can derive from his words, which are full of 
sentiments and images, very little for a conceptual analysis. We 
can, however, clearly recognize two main aspects which seem to 
correspond to the basic qualities of internal experience. First, the 
highest act is accompanied by the sensation of perfect joy and 
happiness. The incessant sorrow and disquietude of the conscious- 
ness is therefore overcome, since the restless movement of the Soul 
has finally reached its end. Secondly, the highest act partakes of 
the nature of a perfect knowledge of God, in other words, the 
contemplative attitude is here intensified to its absolute perfection, 
and therefore we have repeatedly spoken of an act of highest con- 
templation. The achievement of contemplation in that act is pre- 
sented in a double manner. First, God is superior in rank to all 

""According to Anichini {op. at., p. 56), future contemplation is dis- 
tinguished from present contemplation only by a goidual difference. 

Op. om., p. 383; cf. Dress, op. cit., p. 74. 

"® Op. om., p. 409. “® Ibid., p. 715. 
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existing things; hence ihe knowledge of God must also excel all 
other acts of knowledge. Moreover, God is also the totality of all 
things; consequently, the knowledge of all other objects is directly 
included in the contemplative knowledge of God. 

It is our end to see God through the intellect and to enjoy the seen 
Ciod tltrough the will.’" 

In the knowledge or possession of God alone consists the ultimate 
human goal, which alone ends the natural appetite.^' 

[The state of the pure mind] will be such as they [the philosophers] 
experience at any time in the highest peak of contemplation, that is, 
calm and serene and surrounded by the formulae of Ideas like rays of 
the stars, and shining through the splendor of the divine sun.'^^ 

[In the highest degree 'of contemplation] the Soul not only becomes 
happy by the gift of philosophy, but since, so to speak, it becomes God, 
it becomes happiness itself. There all things, arts, and affairs of men 
cease; among them all sacred philosophy alone remains. There true 
beatitude is nothing else but true philosophy, since philosophy as de- 
fined by wise men is the love of wisdom. But we believe that the high- 
est beatitude will consist in some affection of the will, which is love 
and joy around divine wisdom.*’ 

With these and similar words Ficino describes the future life of 
the Soul and at the same time the highest act of contemplation, in 
which the future life is for a brief moment anticipate^ 

Last of all, we must ask how the act of the knowledge of God 
is related to the other acts of contemplation. The answer to this 
question lies in the previous reasonings. It is, however, worth re- 
stating in clear terms; the knowledge of God constitutes the highest 
peak in the gradual series of contemplation — ^in other words, it is 
superior in grade to all other acts and distinguished from them 
by that very fact. It is, however, in one scries with them and thus 
not essentially different from them. 

The higher the mind is elevated to the contemplation of spiritual 
things, the farther it withdraws from corporeal things; but the highest 
limit which thought can reach is the substance of God itself.’* 

p. 307. /Wrf., p. 383. 

” Ihid., p. 670, ’* Ibid., p. 306. 
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There is, intrinsic in us, a natural desire always to find the cause of 
any effect, and this research does not cease until we arrive at the primal 
cause. Since we desire to see the cause of any known effect, and since our 
intellect knows the universal Being itself, we naturally want to know 
the cause of Being itself, which is God Himself.^' 

The more someone knows, the more ardently he burns for the re- 
mainder. Hence the natural desire to know is directed toward some 
definite end. What is this end.? The cause of all causes, the knowledge 
of which ends all natural research for causes.''* 

The knowledge of God appears here always as the keystone of an 
ascending series of knowledge, and instead of further examples it 
is sufficient to remember the formula of the highest peak of con- 
templation (in summo contemplationis fastigio^P 
The knowledge of God is therefore not radically separated from 
the other acts of internal experience; in other words, the sphere 
of contemplation is not really transcended in it. Here we touch, 
perhaps, on the most important point at which Ficino’s philosophy 
differs from that of Plotinus. For Plotinus there is in each con- 
templative act the distinction between the objective substance and 
the consciousness striving inward. This contrast is overcome only 
by a wholly new, transcendent act of consciousness, in which the 
last cause of existing things is experienced as being also the source 
and origin of internal life itself, and this is really the true reason 
for the ontological distinction between the One and the Mind. For 
Ficino the contemplative attitude cannot be transcended at all, 
but can only be perfected within itself. To him, therefore, any 
reason for distinguishing between One and Mind ceases, since he 
moves entirely within the realm of what Plotinus calls Mind. We 
can now understand the discordant position of the One in Ficino, 
a position we have frequently noticed in our analysis. The distinc- 
tion between the One and the first Being is not based on Ficino’s 
own position, but merely suggested by the Neoplatonic tradi- 
tion. Therefore, when he tries to approach this tradition or to adapt 
himself to it, Ficino is obliged to contradict himself. 


Ibid,, p. 307. 


'«‘Ibid. 


'’’Ibid., p. 383; see also above. 
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existing things; hence the knowledge oE God must also excel all 
other acts of knowledge. Moreover, God is also the totality of all 
things; consequently, the knowledge of all other objects is directly 
included in the contemplative knowledge of God. 

ft is our end to see God throvigh the intellect and to enjoy the seen 
God through the will.'^'' 

In the knowledge or possession of God alone consists the ultimate 
human goal, which alone ends the natural appetite.''’- 
[The state of the pure mind] will be such as they [the philosophers] 
experience at any time in the highest peak of contemplation, that is, 
calm and serene and surrounded by the formulae of Ideas like rays of 
the stars, and shining through the splendor of the divine sun.''® 

[In the highest degree 'of contemplation] the Soul not only becomes 
happy by the gift of philosophy, but since, so to speak, it becomes God, 
it becomes happiness itself. There all things, arts, and affairs of men 
cease; among them all sacred philosophy alone remains. There true 
beatitude is nothing else but true philosophy, since philosophy as de- 
fined by wise men is the love of wisdom. But we believe that the high- 
est beatitude will consist in some affection of the will, which is love 
and joy around divine wisdom.'"* 

With these and similar words Ficino describes the future life of 
the Soul and at the same time the highest act of contemplation, in 
which the future life is for a brief moment anticipate^ 

Last of all, we must ask how the act of the knowledge of God 
is related to the other acts of contemplation. The answer to this 
question lies in the previous reasonings. It is, however, worth re- 
stating in clear terms: the knowledge of God constitutes the highest 
peak in the gradual series of contemplation — in other words, it is 
superior in grade to all other acts and distinguished from them 
by that very fact. It is, however, in one series with them and thus 
not essentially different from them. 

The higher the mind is elevated to the contemplation of spiritual 
things, the farther it withdraws from corporeal things; but the highest 
limit which thought can reach is the substance of God itself.'* 

p. 307. 

Ibid., p. 670. '* Ibid., p. 306. 
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There is, intrinsic in us, a natural desire always to find the cause of 
any effect, and this research does not cease until we arrive at the primal 
cause. Since we desire to see the cause of any known effect, and since our 
intellect knows the universal Being itself, wc naturally want to know 
the cause of Being itself, which is God Himself.’' 

The more someone knows, the more ardently he burns for the re- 
mainder. Hence the natural desire to know is directed toward some 
definite end. What is this end? The cause of all causes, the knowledge 
of which ends all natural research for causes.’® 

The knowledge of God appears here always as the keystone of an 
ascending series of knowledge, and instead of further examples it 
is sufficient to remember the formula of the highest peak of con- 
templation (in summo contemplationis jastigio^P 

The knowledge of God is therefore not radically separated from 
the other acts of internal experience; in other words, the sphere 
of contemplation is not really transcended in it. Here we touch, 
perhaps, on the most important point at which Ficino’s philosophy 
differs from that of Plotinus. For Plotinus there is in each con- 
templative act the distinction between the objective substance and 
the consciousness striving inward. This contrast is overcome only 
by a wholly new, transcendent act of consciousness, in which the 
last cause of existing things is experienced as being also the source 
and origin of internal life itself, and this is really the true reason 
for the ontological distinction between the One and the Mind. For 
Ficino the contemplative attitude cannot be transcended at all, 
but can only be perfected within itself. To him, therefore, any 
reason for distinguishing between One and Mind ceases, since he 
moves entirely within the realm of what Plotinus calls Mind. We 
can now understand the discordant position of the One in Ficino, 
a position we have frequently noticed in our analysis. The distinc- 
tion between the One and the first Being is not based on Ficino’s 
own position, but merely suggested by the Neoplatonic tradi- 
tion. Therefore, when he tries to approach this tradition or to adapt 
himself to it, Ficino is obliged to contradict himself, 

’'/W</., p. 307. ’®/&y. p. 383; see also above. 
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we consider ihe whole course of internal experience in a final 
siifvey, we must establish the following result: the individual acts 
of internal experience or contemplation constitute a continually 
ascending hierarchy. This hierarchy is limited at one extreme by 
ordinary experience and at the other by knowledge of God. It is 
separated from them, not by a sudden jump, but merely through 
an imperceptible transition. However far a given state of conscious- 
ness may be from the highest act of contemplation, it can always 
be considered as a preparation for it and can be interpreted in its 
own content through reference to it. The totality of all human 
states of consciousness and life thus fills a homogeneous sphere 
which extends in a straight line from the common experience to 
the highest intuition of God. Though the details of this conception 
may need some doctrinal clarification, the general dkection for the 
further metaphysical speculation is at least indicated. [ 



XII 


THE KNOWLEDGE OF GOD 

We have described the development and the original aspects of in- 
ternal experience. It is now our essential task to follow its con- 
ceptual interpretation and application, so determining more ac- 
curately and reconstructing in its details, the curve drawn in the 
first outline. According to Ficino the whole content of internal 
consciousness may be summed up in the formula that the human 
Soul knows God. In other words, the subject experiencing and 
accomplishing the ascent of consciousness is man, who is con- 
ceived according to an old tradition as an objective but incorporeal 
substance. The process itself has a contemplative character and 
opens a new sphere of reality for the Soul. In consequence it is 
interpreted as an attitude of thinking or knowing. Since all thought 
is necessarily directed toward an object and since for Ficino each 
possible object constitutes an element of existing reality, internal 
contemplation is at once related to a supersensitive object, after- 
ward defined as “intelligible world” or “God.” Later we shall 
examine the origin and development of the concept of SouL^irst 
we must analyze the doctrine of the knowledge of God, which 
actually constitutes the cardinal point of Ficino’s speculatioE For 
that purpose we must proceed first indirectly, since this doctrine 
is not only derived from internal experience but also includes a 
number of ontological and partly traditional elements. 

I^he totality of existing things, which contains all objects of pos- 
sible knowledge, constitutes for Ficino, as we have seen, a con- 
tinually ascending hierarchy limited at both extremes. The real 
^.elements of this hierarchy are the species, while the individuals 
within one species are co-ordinated. The larger genera indicate 
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more comprehensive spheres or aspects of the whole reality and 
can thus intersect and overlie each other in various ways. Of special 
importance are the genera of corporeal and intelligible things, 
which cut reality itself into two symmetrical halves. God is at the 
peak of the whole hierarchy. Himself a member of the series. (We 
have only to recall the doctrine of the five substances.) At the same 
time. He is basically distinguished from all other members. More- 
over, as creator and cause of existence He is above and outside all 
things, but at the same time, He is in all things, and hence the 
totality of all real thing^ 

/of special importance for Ficino’s epistemology is the concept 
oflorm. In contrast to matter, Aristotle had defined the given con- 
tent of corporeal things, their essence and quid, as the factor of 
form and had considered it as the essence of the things, as well as the 
object of knowledge. This distinction of form and matter and the 
respective function of the form has been transferred by the Neo- 
platonists to the incorporeal entities also. Accordingly, in Ficino 
the whole of reality as regards its perceptibility appears as a system 
of form4 He distinguishes, as we have seen, substantial and ac- 
cidental forms. Substantial forms are the concepts of the natural 
species of which the world hierarchy is composed, and accidental 
forms are the different qualities which are inherent in the existing 
things and are predicated to them. We remember that, through the 
doctrine of the primum in aliquo genere, each accidental form is 
related to a certain substance-concept to which it belongs originally, 
whereas all other things possess this quality only through the 
primum. The accidental forms are distributed in various ways 
throughout reality, partly limited to a particular sphere of things, 
partly filling the whole space of existence. 

The whole system of these forms and their emanation from the 
divine cause of all things is sometimes described by Ficino by a 
particular metaphor. The divine ray, we read, for example, in the 
sixteenth book of the Theologia, which contains all forms, passes 
from God in different degrees to the angelic and hunian intelli- 

* Cl. Op. om., p. 403. 
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gences to which it gives the force of knowledge and at last to the 
matter of the corporeal world, which it fills with all objective forms. 
Thereby the ray which in God is entirely simple, develops, as it 
recedes from God, into greater and greater multiplicity and in the 
corporeal world reaches the highest grade of separation and dif- 
ferentiation.^ At first glance it .seems that this would only mean that 
the perceptibility of things and the knowing force of the intellects 
are derived from the same divine origin; as Plato already had at- 
tempted with a similar metaphor in the sixth book of the Republic. 
But the metaphor of the ray which spreads out more and more in 
the form of a cone directs us to determinate Neoplatonic concep- 
tions. For Plotinus reality is divided into several spheres, placed 
one above another like layers, each of which contains in its own 
way the totality of all forms which it receives from the next higher 
degree and passes on to the next lower degree. Here the image of 
the divine ray has its original, clear meaning. In Ficino, on the 
contrary, the Neoplatonic doctrine of levels has been replaced by 
the medieval doctrine of degrees, since all existing things no longer 
depend on each other in essence, but are immediately related to 
God. Moreover, for Ficino the division of the incorporeal world 
is no longer given by a hierarchy of Ideas, but now by a hierarchy 
of angelic intelligences. Finally, the introduction of quality as one 
of the five basic degrees of reality has entirely destroyed the mean- 
ing of the Neoplatonic hierarchy. The image of the divine ray 
retains, therefore, only a slight part of its original significance. As 
considered in the context of Ficino’s world system, it has neither 
a clear meaning nor a clear relationship to the other metaphysical 
doctrines. It is necessary, however, for the understanding of his 
epistemology, and it indicates at least that the totality of all forms 
is present in each sphere of reality and that it has its origin in the 
divine substance. 

To understand Ficino’s epistemology proper, we must start 
from the sense objects and from empirical knowledge. The inter- 
course of human consciousness with the corporeal things and the 

“Cf. ibid., pp. 370, 373. 
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co-operation between the respective forces of the Soul is under- 
stood essentially according to Aristotle’s psychology. Compared to 
that, Ficino’s exposition shows only a few traits of independent 
significance, and it is therefore sufficient for us to emphasize a few 
main features that appear most clearly and most explicitly in the 
eighth book of the Theolo^ia. 

The first encounter of the Soul with the outside world is the 
perception of a corporeal object through the five senses. Accord- 
ing to an old conception there is supposed to be an almost material 
affinity between the sense organ and the perceptible objects.* Ficiiio 
has not clearly expressed himself about the genesis of the sense 
image. Sometimes, following Aristotle, he says that the form of- 
the object sends an image into the sense organ.' In addition, we 
also find the cruder conception that there is a direct corporeal in- 
fluence of the objects upon the sense organs." As to the process 
of seeing, he says at times that the eye itself sends out a seeing ray 
which meets the objects and is reflected by them into the eye." 
To Ficino the important point in the whole process is merely 
the independence of the Soul from the influences of the corporeal 
objects. Though man’s passivity as regards the sense objects can- 
not be denied on Ficino’s premises, the body only (and perhaps 
the spirit, a subtle stuff intermediary between body and Soul) is 
said to be subjected to the influences of the outside world, while 
the Soul receives and elaborates the accepted impressions freely 
and independently.'^ 

The second force which contributes to the elaboration of sense 
impressions is the internal sense, or imagination, which corre- 
sponds approximately to the Aristotelian sensus communis. While 
the external sense perception is still divided into the different sense 
spheres, seeing, hearing, and so forth, taking place within the 
sense organs and their spirims. and presupposing the actual pres- 

" Ibid., p. 238. Cf. ibid., pp. 182, afig. 

* Ibid., pp. 177 f., 311 {., 371. 0 Ibid., pp. 241, 377. 

’’Ibid., pp. 177 f., 2iif.; cf. Cassirer, ’Erhfnntnisproblem, p. 91; Saitta, 
op. cit., pp. i8i ff.; Horbert, op. cit„ p. 20; Heitzman, "L’agosnnismo 
avicennizzante," Giorn. ctit., XVI (1935), 306 ff. 
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encc of material objects, the impressions of all five senses are al- 
ready united in the imagination into one conception. This is 
brought about through an immediate activity of the Soul and not 
necessarily in the presence of the objects.* Here the activity of the 
Soul is already apparent. For the imagination is not simply formed 
by the sense images, but includes in itself their innate seeds or 
potential forms which are simply awakened and brought to actu- 
ality through the external impressions. 

When [the internal force of the SoulJ has reached colors through the 
spirit of the eye, sounds through the spirit of the ears, and so forth, 
through its own force by which it governs the bodies and possesses 
. their seeds ... it conceives anew in itself the entirely spiritual images 
' of the colors, sounds, etc., or, those being conceived previously, it brings 
them forth and connects them into unity." 

After sense perception and imaginadon there follows, as a third 
force, phantasy, which Ficino does not always strictly distinguish 
from imagination.'" Its task is to express a judgment upon the 
images received by sense perception and united by imagination." 
While imagination is still occupied with the production of the 
concrete image, phantasy can already name it and predicate attri- 
butes to it — in other words, it possesses, not a concept as yet, but 
an anticipation and representation of substance and quality.'- 
The images or conceptions of phantasy, possessing a kind of pre- 
conceptual determination, are called intentions, after the scholastic 
tradition.'* In forming these intentions the Soul shows its pro- 
ductive force; for it forms the images of the sense impressions 
“through phantasy and preserves them in memory. Hence in a 

■'* Ibid., p. 182; cf.. Heitzman, “L’agostinisrno aviceiinizzaiite,” Oioni. 
crit., XVI (1935), 308 ff. Yet Ficino does not ciiiaiify the imagination more 
I’latonico as sciisiis comniimis (Heitzman, op. cil., pp. 309, 318; cf. Op 0111., 
p. 292), but, rather, the converse. 

®Op. om., p. 212; cf. p. 2^l. There is therefore a kind of “innatism" 
even for the .sen.se knowledge, a fact which Heitzman denic,s {Giorii. erit., 
.\VI,3 o8 ). 

‘®Cf. O/i. om„ pp. 104, 157, 2,;2. "//«'(/., pp. 177 f. i8a. 

''•‘Ihid.ip. 182; cf. Heitzman, “U’agostinismo avicenni/.zantc,” Oioni. crit., 
XVI (1935), 310 ff. 
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short time phantasy is full of the individual forms of individual 
things.” 

The work started by sense perception, imagination, and phan- 
tasy is finally completed by thought, and only here can we speak 
of a real knowledge of empirical objects. Phantasy was not bound 
to the material presence of the objects or to the determinate ele- 
ments of perception, but its images still had a particular character, 
while for the first time thought arrives at the knowledge of uni- 
versals. For Ficino the universal is at first, as it had been for 
Aristotle, the common nature inherent in individual concrete 
objects and contained in them, for example, as humanity is con- 
tained in this or that man.^“ This universal "infuses itself into 
individual bodies and so exists in a different thing and in many 
things." This universal in things is the real object .of thought 
and is discovered in things only by thought. Yet the activity of 
thought is not confined to the universal, but directs itself in a 
further act upon individual things in their individuality.'’ Above 
all, it tries to discover the substance of the individual thing, the 
cause of its quality, and its relation to other things. So thought 
never ceases to apply universal concepts to individual things and, 
conversely, to define the individual in terms of the universal.’® 
Since, therefore, the universal is contained in the individual and is 
part of its specification, the construction of the object-image by 
the Soul is complete only in thought. 

The universal in things is simply the correlate of the concept, 
and if previously it had seemed necessary to consider the image 
of phantasy a product of the Soul itself, much less could the ra- 
tional concept here be derived from external influences. In reality, 
the Soul or mind contains innate germs or forms of all universal 
concepts, the so-called “formulae," or “little forms," which pass 
from potentiality to actual consciousness in each act of thought.’® 

Op. om„ p. 371. 1' op, om., pp. 182 f. 

W/rf., p. 183; cf, Heitzman, “L’agostinismo avicenniz2ante,’' C!ior/>. crii,, 
XVI (1935), 298 f. 

” Op. om., pp, 183 f.; cf. Saitta, op. cit., pp. iBof. 

Op. om., pp. 371 f. 10 /foV., p. 241 ff. 
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Just as the life-giving part [of the Soul] changes, generates, nourishes, 
and increases through innate germs, so the inner sense and the mind 
judge all things through innate formulae which are called into being 
by external objects. And this judgment is nothing else than the transi- 
tion of the formula from potency to act.-® 

Some forms natural to the Soul and equal in number to the species of 
created things in the world, through which the Soul is enabled to pro- 
duce the intelligible forms of those species, must lurk in the innermost 
recesses of the Soul prior to the forms or notions which [the intellect] 
is producing in itself in every moment at every age.''*^ 

The Soul can, therefore, produce its universal concepts by its 
own power. If the Soul in a given moment directs its thought 
toward various empirical objects, that simply means that the 
images of phantasy, which are being formed every moment, at the 
same time stimulate the intellect to activity and serve it as an 
occasion to conceive definite concepts. 

The diversity of images is not sufficient to produce that variety [of 
species]; for the diversity of images contributes nothing to that pro- 
duction beyond a chance to act, inasmuch as by their presence the mind 
is induced to call forth the species. And that means nothing else than 
making those idle concepts more available.®* 

The mind receives the forms of things from itself, “when stimu- 
lated by images of bodies it brings to light forms that are lurking 
in the recesses of the mind.” This theory, which is predominant 
in Ficino, is sometimes even further restricted. The mind needs 
images, so we read in one passage, before it can conceive universal 
concepts, in order to be stimulated by them to produce concepts. 
Once that has been done, the concept still needs the image as a base 
and guide, according to the Peripatetic conception; but according 
to the Platonic conception, the mind then docs not need the image 

^Ibid., pp. 241 £. Cf. Cassirer, Er^enutnisproblem, pp. 91 £f.; Saitta, op. 
cit.; p. 204; Dress, op. dt., pp. 64 f.; Horbert, op. cit,, pp. 31 f. 

Op. om., p. 243. Kieszkowski {pp. cit., p. 80) is not correct in saying 
that the image-forming faculty creates formula, mind, Idea. 

~ Op. om.. p. 243. 

-'‘Ibid., p. 198; cf. p. 242 and Saitta, op. cit., p. 203; Heitzman (“L’agos- 
tinismo avicennizzamc,” Giom. ait., XVI [1935], 465) tries to introduce 
an artificial distinction between ratio and mens. It has no place in this context. 
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at all.-"* Starting with the Aristotelian distinction between the ac- 
tive and the passive intellect, Ficino once illustrated the particular 
process through which the concept is awakened by the image. 
As the ray of the sun reflected by a mirror on an opposite wall 
forms a circle of light there, so a ray of the active intellect is re- 
flected by the particular image of phantasy to the passive intellect 
and actually generates there the universal concept.-® Thought, 
therefore, contains in itself the potential forms of all concepts and 
calls them into being under the influence of images. In this way it 
is able to know the universal in external things and to determine 
individual objects in their universal factors and in their relation- 
ship to the universal.'-*® 

However, for Ficino human knowledge is not limited to empiri- 
cal objects, but rises above them to the sphere of incorporeal and 
intelligible things, there to consider divine things: Ideas. Here, 
for the first time in epistemology, we notice the influence of inner 
experience. For as we have seen, by a process of spiritual ascent 
or sublimation a new realm of objects becomes accessible to con- 
sciousness and because of that fact the higher attitude of man has 
been called contemplation. Ideas form the content of this con- 
templation, and conversely, the knowledge of Ideas is bound to 
inner experience as to its necessary premise. 

When [the Soul] rises above itself through the mind, like the angels 
fit reaches] supersensitive reasons which are separated from the imag- 
inative intentions.-' 

-' Op. om., p. 232; cf. Heitzman, “L’agostinismo avicennizzantc,” Giorn. 
crit., XVI (1935), 468. 

Op. om., p. 240; cf. Meier, op. cit., pp. 243 f. Heitzman (“L’agostinismo 
avicennizzantc," Giorn. crit., XVI [1935], 299) asserts that in Ficino, God 
takes the place of tlic intellectus agens. But this thesis, which seems to be con- 
firmed by an introductory lecture (,Op. om., p. 8g6) does not agree with the 
passage quoted aliove (ibid., pp. 240 f.). The question is less important than 
may be assumed, because the theory of the intellectus agent has no significance 
whatsoever for Ficino. 

“•'Heitzman (“L’agostinismo avicennizzantc,” Giorn. crit., XVI [1935], 
2gq f.) says that for Ficino the universal is produced only by the intellect, but 
this does not result at all from the reported passages. 

Op. om., p. 233, 
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Therefore the Soul must abandon external things and retire within 
itself in order to find these [true] things.^" 

When [the Soul] is separated from the body and purified of the dirt 
of the body, it is directed with all its attention to incorporeal things 
alone.“" 

Because only divine things have true existence, while corporeal 
things are mere shadows, only true philosophers who know of 
the existence of Ideas are awake, while all others are dreaming.'*" 

We shall be filled with true forms only at that time when we ] shall 
be] empty of dreams.**' 

[Philosophers] should conduct an intellectual life apart from the body, 
then being apart they will at once reach the separated forms. They will 
soon actually prove Socrates’ opinion that above the forms lying in the 
formed objects .... there are forms existing in themselves and per- 
fect .... and that there is only one way not only to reach but also 
to possess incorporeal things — namely, to make oneself incorporeal, in 
other words, to separate one’s mind as much as possible from corporeal 
movement, perception, passion and imagination.*'** 

Ficino does not go so far as do Plato and Plotinus, for whom the 
intelligible world was originally established on the basis of inner 
experience. For according to Ficino the existence of Ideas and of 
incorporeal reality is already given by the Platonic and scholastic 
tradition. However, it is clear from the quoted passages that the 
subjective certainty of intelligible being is entirely based on the 
contemplative consciousness, and so the whole sphere of incor- 
poreal things is placed in direct relation to the concrete, inner 
experience. This is a factor which occurs more or less in all ideal- 
istic speculations. As a rule, it is not correctly evaluated by inter- 
preters who are inclined to give first a merely ontological descrip- 
tion of intelligible reality, only to discover later, apart from it, a 
“mystical” element in the respective thinker, without seeing the 
fundamental relation between inner experience and intelligible 
reality. In any case, for Ficino knowledge of Ideas is closely linked 
to the spiritual ascent or sublimation of the Soul. Conversely, the 

*** Ibid,, p. 264. **“ Ibid,, p. 714. **" Ibid,, p. GaK. **' Ibid,, p. 749. 

**■- Ibid,, p. 159. See above, chap. xi. 
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inner affinity of the Soul with Ideas, which is manifested in that 
fact, is a leading argument for the immortality of the Soul, as we 
shall see later. 

If we now inquire into the real content of Ficino’s theory of 
Ideas, that is, into the attributes, grade, and sphere of validity of 
the individual Ideas, we have very little to state. There is almost 
nothing left in Ficino of Plato’s conceptual dialectic or of Plotinus’ 
concrete structure of the intelligible world. All he says about Ideas 
is confined after all to the affirmation of their existence and to the 
establishment of a few basic ontological relations of the Ideas with 
God, with the innate concepts of reason, and with the empirical 
things.*® This impoverishment of the whole theory is partly due to 
the historical situation, inasmuch as in their significance as intel- 
ligible entities Ideas had been partly absorbed by the Christian 
concept of God and partly replaced by the various orders of angels. 
As to the act itself of the knowledge of Ideas, Ficino illustrates it 
with the help of innate formulae which originally proceeded out 
of Ideas as their images and are united in the act of contemplation 
with their originals whereby the Soul also receives the Ideas into 
itself. 

Our mind would never know them [the intelligible essences] if it had 
not in itself their forms as images. For if it performs an act in knowing, 
and if it acts only in so far as it is actual, and if it acts in the same man- 
ner in which it is actual, and if it becomes actual through the form, 
it will never contemplate the essences if it is not adorned with their 
forms. Though these forms are sometimes called intelligible, they 
should rather be called intellectual.®^ 

Through the formula of man the mind fits the Idea of man as the wax 
formed by the ring, when it is carefully matched to the ring, fits its 
original. That fitting itself is the true and distinct knowledge of man. 
For then [when it reaches divine reasons] the mind, being adorned 
with the Idea, becomes the very truth of that thing which has been 
created through that Idea. This is true of all those who contemplate, 
and, as St. John says, they receive from the fullness of divine reason. 

The lessened importance of the theory of Ideas in Ficino as compared 
with Plato is rightly emphasized by Huit, op. cit., pp. 362 f. 

Op. om., p. ipr. 
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because whoever truly contemplates a species of things, has already 
received in himself one of the number of Ideas whose fullness is divine 
reason itself."® 

We have seen above that from the standpoint of inner experience 
the ordinary state of life was interpreted as a preparation (though 
an unconscious one) for true contemplation. Accordingly, the 
knowledge of empirical objects is considered an unconscious 
preparation for the knowledge of Ideas, and an indirect share 
in the empirical knowledge is attributed even to the Idea itself. 
First, the universal in things which constitutes the object of empiri- 
cal knowledge is itself derived from the Idea as the absolute uni- 
versal. It is therefore only a short step for reason to ascend from 
the concrete universal in things to the Idea. 

Rightly we ascend from individual persons, who exist in parts of space 
and time, to the nature common to them in itself, which exists, so to 
speak, throughout all space and time, and from that nature to the 
concept which exists above all space and time, which Plato calls Idea."® 
How could many subjects participate in one common beauty, if one 
common nature of beauty did not inhere in and precede individual 
things so that what is inherent may be dependent upon that which 
precedes? 

Since the empirical object therefore actually rests on the Idea, all 
empirical knowledge of the universal is to begin with an uncon- 
scious knowledge of Ideas. 

No wonder we arc deceived in that matter in such a way that while 
contemplating the spiritual models of things we often think that we 
are contemplating simply the corporeal natures of things. For children, 
also, seeing the incorporeal images of bodies in mirrors, and dreamers, 
thinking spiritual images, believe that they arc seeing bodies.®® 

The eye, being farmed by the species of color, perceives the color, but 
does not perceive the species through which it sees. So perhaps the 

Ibid., pp. a68 f.; cf. p, 367. See also John i; 16; Saitca, op. cit., pp. 279 ff.; 
Dress, op. cit., pp. 65 f.; Horbert, op. cit., pp. 22 f.; Meier, op. cit., pp, 244 f.; 
Anichini, op. cit., pp. 53 f. 

Op. om., p, 183; cf. Heitzman, “L'agostinismo avicennizzantc," Ciot-a. 
mV., XVI (1935), 300. 

Ibid., p. 247. 


bid., p. 266. 
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intellect, [ormctl by the Idea, at once conceives through it the natural 
species itself which was formed by that Idea, but does not yet clearly 
contemplate the Idea itself or rather does not recognize it even when 
it contemplates it.®" 

Finally, all true empirical knowledge appears simply as the re- 
ferring of things to Ideas, in which act the Soul, with its innate 
formulae, mediates between things and Ideas. 

The truth of a created thing consists primarily in the fact that it cor- 
responds entirely to its Idea. Knowledge, on the other hand, consists 
primarily in the fact that the mind corresponds to truth. But [the 
mindj cannot fit the truth of the thing itself if it does not also fit the 
Idea by the congruence with which truth is defined, so that it knows 
the thing through the Idea which is the cause of the thing, because true 
knowledge is through the cause.'*® 

Since that which measures is more excellent than that which is meas- 
ured, so the human mind, in so far as it measures all temporal things 
contained under Ideas through their relation to those Ideas, is more 
excellent than those things. Therefore it is next to Ideas, because it 
measures all things that follow Ideas and so falls between the source of 
Ideas and the brooks flawing out of it. But although it measures with 
Ideas as a standard, it does not measure through Ideas themselves as if 
they were a means belonging to or close to itself. For universal Ideas 
ace not a 'peculiar instrument of this or that human mind, nor do 
universal Ideas by any means fall between the particular ‘mind and 
other particular things. But just as the Soul cannot measure the par- 
ticular images of universal Ideas irx any other way than through the 
formulae of the Ideas peculiar to the Soul and almost descending to 
particular things, so of necessity the formulae of Ideas are inherent in 
the mind, and through them the mind can refer the images to the 
Ideas — approving those that agree with the formulae, disapproving 
those that disagree,'* * 

Empirical knowledge is therefore a co-operation between thing, 
formula, and Idea, and while the part played by Idea is clearly 
recognized by a mind that has attcended to contemplation, it is 

//«(/., p. atigj cf. Sailta, op. cit., p. 281. '*" p. 266. 

■*’ Ibid., pp. 252!.; cf. Heitzman, “L’agostinismo avicennizzante,” Giorii. 
frit., XVI (1935)1 4 d 7 ' 
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no less effective, though it is unconscious, even in the other Souls 
s^himmersed in dream. 

Yip Ficino the highest and decisive object of human knowledge 
is not the Idea, but God. Since the Soul can rise to a direct cogni- 
tion of God, the knowledge of God is itself an act of inner or 
spiritual consciousness, and even the existence of God is directly 
connected with inner experience. But as the knowledge of Ideas 
corresponds to the contemplative attitude of the Soul, so the im- 
mediate knowledge of God is given in the highest act of conscious- 
ness, which we have called the peak of contemplation. 

The separation {abstr actio) of the Soul from the body, which increases 
with the increasing intensity of speculation, is fully attained when that 
intensity is completed. Speculation is fully achieved when all other 
things are put aside and only the primal Tru&or Good is loved and 
thought with the greatest ardor of the min 4,*¥ 

Elsewhere we read with reference to Plato’s seventh letter: 


[Socrates,] putting aside the usual unrest of research, took refuge in 
moral philosophy, in order that the mind, the corporeal clouds having 
been dispersed by its benefit, might become serene and at once receive 
the light of the divine sun that is always shining everywhere. Socrates 
himself and afterward Plato, imitating Socrates, seem to have accom- 
fished that.** 

JSfc shall sec the pure light of God separated from all Ideas and en- 
tirely infinite in its source only when we reach that state of purest 
mind in which we can contemplate in one glance that light itself which 
shines along with the splendor of all Ideas. Then, as ... St. John the 
Evangelist says, we shall see God as He is, because we shall know God 
as God.^-^. 

In like manner Ficino exhorts the Soul to seek God: 


Seek His face, I beg you, and you will enjoy forever. Do not move to 
touch Him, I beg you, for He is stability. Do not distract yourself over 
various things in order to reach Him, for He is unity itself. Halt the 

Ibid., p. 233. 

** Ibid., p. 267; cf. chap, xi, above. See also Plato, Epistle vii, 341 c f. 

** Op. om., p. 268; cf. I John 3: 2. 
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movement, unite the multiplicity, and immediately you will reach God, 
who has long since reached you wholly.'*' 

For Ficino, therefore,' God’s existence is a fact derived in advance 
from tradition. Yet its certainty rests on internal experience, and 
the way to reach Him is indicated by the ascent of contemplation. 

The attributes of God, which Ficino treats extensively in the 
second book of the Theologia, are essentially based on ontological 
considerations, as we have seen above. For God is the first of all 
things, the cause of all existence, the totality of perfection, and so 
forth. But occasionally we also find some attributes hinting appar- 
ently at the internal contemplation of God, in which He presents 
Himself as the immediate fullness of reality outside and above 
any particular objects. There is, above all, the infinity of God, 
which is experienced concretely by the Soul during its contem- 
plative ascent. This infinity is first determined as eternity when 
referred to the temporality of finite things. 

Frequently we conceive with the mind some simple duration without 
beginning and end and call it, so to speak, “sempiternity,” which is God 
Himself, though we may not recojgnizc it. For every simple infinity 
is God Himself, We are then hindered from recognizing it by phantasy, 
which soon clothes and confuses that simple and consistent “sempi- 
ternity” with some flux and plurality and so deceives us, drawing 
toward the accidental flux of time that which is the substantial rest of 
eternity. Imagination thus impels us to think that what is really God 
is time. Thus the eternal God offers Himself to us on that occasion, but 
wrapped in time.''® 

Accordingly, in relation to the spatial extension of finite things, 
the infinity of God is conceived as omnipresence. 

We frequently conceive a purest capacity which no limits can include 
and which includes all things that may exist or that may be imagined. 
Since pure infinity itself is nothing else than God, in conceiving that 
capacity, we conceive God Himself, though we may not be aware of it. 
For phantasy soon deceives us with its tricks, introducing instead of 
the divine rays some set of lines in the dimensions of long, broad, and 


■*“ Op. am., p. 205. 


'‘® Ibid., p. 97. 
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deep, and so making what is really divine light appear as a dimension 
or a void.'*^ 

But in its purest form the infinity of God appears in the infinite 
distance which exists between itself and all finite things as a whole 
and which only the mind, with its infinite force, can overcome. 

The Soul is reflected into God without medium, when it sees God 
neither in any creature nor through an image of the sense or of the 
phantasy, but separated and naked above all created things. But it secs 
Him as such when it argues that God is so infinite that He excels by 
an infinite interval all things that may be conceived.” 

TThat the Soul arrives at some time at that state [that is, at the im- 
mediate perception of God] we may suppose from the fact that it sep- 
arates itself from any knowledge of a created thing to such an extent 
as to assert that the divine peak exists by an infinite interval above any 
concept, however sublime, of anything to be created.'*” 

In all these descriptions Ficino evidently refers to an internal in- 
tuition of the divine essence which cannot be deduced from merely 
ontological postulates^ 

^s we have seen Soovc, internal experience is based on an ele- 
vTOon and effort of consciousness. Consequently, the contempla- 
tive life has a certain continuity, for apart from the necessary acts 
of external existence, consciousness need not abandon the higher 
state once it has attained it. Yet the act of the highest perception of 
God is a wholly isolated act and limited to a moment. It is even 
achieved suddenly, as we once read, hence without any activity 
of consciousness.'**’ Previously indicated by Plato and Plotinus, 
this factor acquires a wholly different significance for Ficino 
through the Christian doctrine of grace. For if eternal beatitude is 
^a gift of divine grace, and if the immediate perception of God 
represents a kind of foretaste of the future life, human conscious- 

p. 98. This passage is considered one of the major proofs of Ficino’s 
supposed ‘'imnianentism,” but it must not be isolated from the context. Cf. 
Saitta, op. cit., pp. 91 f.; Hak, op, at., p. pt; Kieszkowski, op. cit., p. 7(1; 
Anichini, op. cit., p. 35. Kieszkowski quotes Ficino’s text rather incorrectly. 
■*“ Op. am., p. 236. ■*“ Il>iJ.; cf. Anichini, op. cit., pp. 36 f. 

Ch Op. om., p. 2G7. 
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ness would consequently not be able by its own power to accom- 
plish the act of highest contemplation; it is God Himself who 
attracts and illuminates the striving Soul. 

The mind is not brought by its own power to assume divine substance 
as its own form, but is drawn by divine action. For a lower nature 
cannot attain the propriety and form of a higher one without an act of 
the higher nature itself. . . . Why is that so? So that we may under- 
stand that the mind cannot be lifted up to see divine substance in itself 
by an increase of its natural force and light only, for such an action 
differs more than “by genus” from the natural action of the mind, but 
that a new force is needed and a new light descending from a higher 
cause. They call it the light of grace and glory, and illuminated by it 
and kindled even more the mind assumes divine substance . . . like a 
flame.”*/ 

To determine more accurately the essence and meaning of the 
knowledge of God we must examine the relation of Ideas to God. 
To Ficino, Ideas are the thoughts of God. This doctrine, first fully 
elaborated by the Neoplatonists, had been a common possession 
of medieval theology. The new clement in Ficino is merely the fact 
that under the direct influence of the ancient sources he discusses 
the theory of Ideas more explicitly and more clearly. For him 
Ideas are intelligible forms, that is, the archetypes of substantial 
and accidental forms contained in created things and known in 
them. Since Ideas are conceived by God and so are inherent in His 
mind, they are also identical with His substance and, therefore, 
through His substance are identical with each other. In other 
words, each Idea is merely a particular aspect of the divine essence, 
or to use a figure of speech, a particular color in the fullness of 
divine light. 

The last shadow of Ideas appears in matter, but above matter shines the 
face of all Ideas, whose source is God, author of things. . . . For if 
the mind and nature are full of forms . . . God, who is the form- 
giver of nature and of the mind, cannot be without forms.*® 

Ibiti., pp. 411 f. Cf. Saitta, op. at., pp. 80 f.; Dress, op. cit., pp. 114 f.; 
Anichini, op. cit„ pp. 114!., 143!.; Hdtzman “L’agostinismo avicenni/.- 
zante," Giom. crit., XVI (1935), 479. 

Op. om., p. 249. 
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Since in God being and thinking arc identical, the notion which God, 
in thinking Himself, generates as an exact image of Himself, is identi- 
cal with God Himself. . . . Those germs [that is, the Ideas] agree 
with each other in essence in order that God may not be a manifold 
substance, but they differ in concept in order that whatever is born in 
the world may not be uniform or without variety."® 

There are in God the particular reasons for all things, and the species 
of things have their distinction from nowhere except from where they 
have their existence. Nor is the divine simplicity less simple because of 
the plurality of Ideas, since it contemplates them all through one form 
and in one glance. And the divine essence is called Idea, not as simply 
an essence, but as the model of this or that species. Therefore, in so far 
as several reasons are thought out of one essence, so far we may 
speak of several Ideas. And these aspects, through which Ideas are 
multiplied, are not produced by things themselves, but rather by divine 
intellect, comparing its own essence with things.”" 

Ideas are therefore, as we see, simply partial elements or aspects 
of God, and each knowledge of Ideas is in reality a knowledge of 
God, though the identity of the Idea with God and hence the 
presence of God in the Idea may not be consciously noticed. This 
insight is of such basic significance to Ficino that he dedicates 
an entire chapter to the reason why we do not perceive the presence 
of God in the perception of the Idea.®''* 

When [the Intellect] continues to contemplate and becomes more 
congruous, it perceives and recognizes more clearly the Idea itself, 
but does not yet discern where it perceives it [the Idea]. Just as boys, 
seeing their images in the splendor of the sun over the surface of the 
water, think they see them, not in the external light, but in the depths 
of the water, so the untutored mind, when it sees the concepts of things 
in the sublime God, thinks that it sees them in itself or in other things, 
especially since the concept of a natural thing in God — for example, 
the concept of air — docs not reproduce God as God or as the separated 
and free cause of the universe, but as the model of air. Consequently, 
when the mind is surrounded by the concept of divine air itself, it 
thinks God not as God, but as air. For it sees God as air-like, that is, as 
confined to the nature of air.”° 

Ibid., p. 251. Ibid., p. 107; cf. Saitta, op. cit., p. 90. 

Ficino, Theol. Plat, xii, 3. ”” Op. om., p. 269. 
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Almost all o£ us are deceived in this [matter], like ordinary people 
who, when they look at the moon during the night, say that they see 
by the light of the moon, though it is the light of the sun by which 
they see even at night. So ungrateful men assert that they see true 
things through their own and natural light, whereas they really see 
them in the common and divine light.®' 

In other words, just as after the discovery of the Idea the knowl- 
edge of the concrete universal was defined as unconscious knowl- 
edge of Ideas, so the knowledge of Ideas appears now, after the 
elevation toward God, as an unconscious knowledge of God. 

Immediate knowledge of God, as we have seen above, is achieved, 
not by the Soul’s own force, but by an active intervention of God. 
Since the Idea is a partial aspect of the divine substance, and the 
knowledge of Ideas an indirect or unconscious knowledge of God, 
the perception of the Idea is also conceived, not simply as an ar- 
bitrary act of thought, but rather as an active influence of God on 
the mind. And because the Idea partakes of the nature of a form 
and enters, so to speak, human thought during contemplation, 
Ficino arrives at the strange formula that the human mind in the 
act of thinking is formed by God. 

That sublime mind which was going to form our mind daily through 
Ideas prepared and marked it once for that formation through the 
characters of Ideas [that is, the fomtulae].'® 

Likewise the human mind [Ficino continues, referring to Avicenna] 
is often prepared by the images of bodies received through the senses 
and phantasy to direct itself toward divine thought and to be daily 
formed by it in so far as it [the mind] is directed toward it. And what 
WE call thinking is only being formed by divine thought.'"’ 

By these and similar reasons Plato has apparently been convinced that 
nothing can be really learned except through God’s teaching.’’” 

Ibid. Cf. Herbert, op. dl., pp. 23 f,; Anichini, op. cit., p. 55. 

Op. or«., p. 265. Cf. Cassirer, Erlfenntnisproblem, pp. 94 f.; op. am. 
p. 274; and Heitzman, "L'agoscinismo avicennizzantc," Gian/, crit., XV' 

(1935), 462' 

®‘’ Op. am., p, 265. Cf. Dress, op. cit., pp. 66. f.; Herbert, op. cit., p. 24. 

"* Op. om., p. 267; cf, Meier, op. cit., pp. 245 f.; Heitzman, “L'agostinismi 
avicennizzante," Giorn. crit., XVI (1935), 473 ff. 
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[GodJ, shining especially in the sanctuary of the mind, purihes, sharp- 
ens, illuminates, kindles continually its sight, and animates the formulae 
innate in the mind. Thus when free of care we apply our mind to the 
investigation of truth, those formulae that are animated by God come 
forth more openly, and the sight of the mind kindled by God sees more 
clearly and more ardently. God is related there to the act of thinking as 
the primal and common cause; the formula as the proper and second 
cause; the image as incitement; and the mind holds the place of 
matter."^ 

The relation between the knowledge of Ideas and the knowledge 
of God leads us back again to a question which we have en- 
countered repeatedly in the course of our analysis: is God placed 
according to Ficino beyond the sphere of Ideas, or does He belong 
with them in one common sphere of reality ? The question assumes 
a special significance in reference to the Neoplatonists, who have 
always distinguished strictly between the divine cause and the in- 
telligible sphere of the mind and of the Ideas. We have noticed how 
many factors would tend to make Ficino abandon that distinction 
entirely. The Christian concept of God categorically excludes any 
substantial division of several degrees within God. The concrete 
analysis of internal experience has also shown us that the level of 
contemplation is not surpassed in Ficino even in the highest act 
of consciousness. If we observe now that Ideas are identical with the 
divine essence and that God is called the source of Ideas,”® this 
opinion is entirely confirmed. However, it could not be Ficino’s in- 
tention simply to cancel the concept of the One as coined by Ploti- 
nus from his system, but rather he was obliged to try to gather the 
essential attributes of that concept into his own concept of God, 
even though the latter may have been basically determined by 
Plotinus’ concept of Mind. We have seen above to what extent this 
tendency was favored by the Christian doctrine of the trinity.®” So 
we find occasionally in Ficino, as in Plotinus, the Good and the 
Intelligible distinguished as two aspects within God. This distinc- 

Op. om., pp. 271 f.; cf. Heitzman, "L’agostinismo avicennizzante,” 
Giarn. crit., XVI (1935), 4fi4. 

•- Cf. Op. om., p. 270. 


Cf. chap, ix, above. 
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tion, however, loses its meaning at once in so far as Ideas are in- 
herent in the Good also.®* As a matter of fact, it has never been 
elaborated by Ficino systematically. Here, however, we are in- 
terested in the particular coloring which the act of the intuition of 
God receives from the theory of the One. For Ficino speaks re- 
peatedly of a union of the Soul with God, and it is obvious that he 
has in mind the so-called "ecstasy” of Plotinus. 

[Plato] establishes the highest degree of beatitude in the Epinomis, 
where he says that when all mutability is stopped and all multiplicity 
collected the purified Soul retires into its own unity, superior to intel- 
lect, and transfers itself through that unity into the divine unity su- 
perior to the intelligible world, living through God rather than through 
itself, with whom [God] it is connected in a way admirable beyond 
all knowledge.®' 

Trismegistus likewise says that out of pure mind and God one spirit 
results in some way. And all Platonists agree that in the contemplation 
of reasons, divine reason is touched by a substantial rather than an 
imaginary contact of mind and that the unity peculiar to mind is 
joined with God, the unity of all things, in an ineffable manner.®® 

In another context he says, referring to Plotinus, that human in- 
tellects “through their centers, that is, their unities superior to their 
intellects, join with divine unity as with the center of the uni- 
verse." After all that, it might seem as if Ficino were assuming 
as possible a concrete act of unification apart from and beyond con- 
templation. But it is not by chance that the passages quoted are all 
from ancient authors, for in a similar context we see quite clearly 
how Ficino separates himself from his predecessors just at the 
decisive point, that is, on the distinction between One and Mind. 
The Platonists say “that the contemplating mind is formed by the 
highest God through unity, which is the peak of the mind, but by 
the second God through the intellect. But about that they may look 
themselves, for us it is sufficient to know that the Soul is formed 
by God,”®® Another circumstance makes this even clearer. In 
Plotinus the concept of unification serves to distinguish sharply the 

®* Op. om., p. 249. p. 409; c£. Epinomis 992 b. 

®® Op. om., p. 269. Ibid., pp. 273 f. ®® Ibid., p. 282. 
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relation with the One from the contemplation of Mind and of 
Ideas. In Ficino, on the contrary, the relation with the Ideas is also 
explicitly called “union.” 

The formula, being a ray of the Idea, returns into the Idea easily and 
by a natural instinct and, along with itself, elevates the mind in which 
this ray is infused. When [this ray] is led back again into the Idea, it 
flows back into it as into its source, like a ray reflected into the sun, and 
through a bond of this kind one thing is made out of the mind and 
God.”" 

The Apostle Paul also says that the mind, contemplating divine things, 
is daily renewed and transformed into the sanje shape with God and 
becomes one spirit with Him.’** 

[And according to Plato] the Soul, perfected by contemplation, be- 
comes entirely one in the vicinity of divine unity.''’^ 

Hence for Ficino the unity of the Soul with God is not a particular 
act distinguished from contemplation, but merely an attribute of 
the contemplative act itself and as such realized not only in the per- 
ception of God but also in the knowledge of Ideas. 

Through the knowledge of God which is given to man in rare 
moments in this earthly life we may define analogously that knowl- 
edge of God which is given to the Soul in the future life and to the 
angels. 

It does not escape [the philosophers] what the state of the pure Soul 
after death will be. It will be such as they experience at almost any 
time at the highest peak of contemplation. Namely, calm and serene 
and infused with the formulae of Ideas like rays of the stars and shining 
with the splendor of the divine sun.’® 

Accordingly it is said that when the Soul has ascended to the 
highest knowledge of God it is like the angels.'’® However, as the 
quoted passage shows, the substantial knowledge of the angels 
and Souls is directed toward God and Ideas. For since Ideas are 
contained in God, any perfect knowledge of God must also include 
Ideas. But notwithstanding the basic analogy that subsists in this 
way between the knowledge of God given to the angels and that 

Ibid., p. 267. Ibid; p. 269; cf. II Cor. ii: \Ct. 

Ibid; p. 269. ” Ibid; p. 383. Cf. ibid., p. 159. 
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given to the Souls, Ficino places definite emphasis on the attempt 
to express in the theory of knowledge the difference in rank be- 
tween God, the various orders of angels, and human Souls. He does 
so with the help of a characteristic theory. The divine intellect and, 
following its example, the other intellects contain the totality of all 
Ideas or forms, The communication of these forms, as we have 
seen above, is illustrated by the image of the divine ray which, 
starting from God, passes through the orders of angels down to the 
human Soul, .spreading in its course from a perfect unity in God 
to a more and more increasing multiplicity. This transition from 
unity to plurality is expressed, according to Ficino, in the number 
and order of inherent Ideas or forms. God thinks Himself and all 
Ideas through the one most universal Idea of Being. The highest or- 
der of angels needs two less universal forms, through which it com- 
prehends all Ideas— namely, substance and accident. The second 
order of angels needs four forms in order to think all Ideas, and so 
the multiplication of basic forms proceeds down to the human 
Soul, which, being the lowest intellect, represents the extreme 
measure of multiplicity and already contains as many forms as 
there arc natural species of created things.'^* The object of contem- 
plation is therefore the same for all intelligences, but the instru- 
ments and hence the metaphysical value of knowledge differ ac- 
cording to the grade of the respective intellect. The pyramid-like 
order of inherent forms, which is here correlated to the hierarchy of 
intelligences and cannot be clearly explained in itself, is easily 
understood from its historical origin: it is the Plotinian pyramid of 
Ideas which was first replaced by the hierarchy of angels and reap- 
pears here again in a rather indirect wa^ 

We have seen how the knowledge of God is included in that of 
Ideas and that of Ideas in that of empirical things. Ficino infers 
that empirical knowledge is also an unconscious knowledge of 
God and that all knowledge as a whole is directly or indirectly re- 
lated to God. He develops this doctrine, following Plato, with the 
help of the metaphor of light. God is the sun which gives all things 
Op. om., p. 370. 
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the light in which they can be known by the mind, and though the 
mind may ignore the origin of the light, in any case it owes to it 
the possibility of all thinking. 


As in seeing there is a threefold act, namely, the movement of color, 
the glance of the eye, and the splendor of the light connecting the 
other acts together, it is the same with knowing, where the act of 
intelligible things is called “truth” by Plato, the act of the mind 
“knowledge,” and the act which is the link between the two, according 
to Plato, God, who brings it about that the mind knows wisely and 
things are known truly, or rather that He is known Himself.’® 

When our mind is illumined by the ray of God, it thinks in Him the 
concepts of all things whose source is God and which are God Him- 
self, and therefore [the mind] thinks through the light of God and 
knows only the divine light itself. But it seems to know different 
things, because it thinks it [that is, divine light] through different 
Ideas and concept5,af things emanating from there.’® 

[God] illuminates, each man who enters this world in such a way 
that anybody thinks in God and through Him whatever he thinks, 
though dark minds may not comprehend Him, because they do not 
recognize that they sec all things through Him.” 

Accordingly, the Preface to the Theologia begins with the follow- 
ing words: 

Plato, the father of the philosophers, oh generous Lorenzo, under- 
standing that all minds are related to God like sight to the light of 
the sun and that hence they cannot know anything at any time with- 
out the light of God, righdy thought it to be right and pious that the 
human mind should refer all things to God since it has all things 
from God.’® 


j^nce all knowledge is implicitly directed to God, it is easy to 
consider thought in general as a way of the Soul toward God. Fori 
all indirect knowledge j)f God mu.st be coii-si dered esse ntially 
as preparation for the pure and riirect perception of God. Th is way 
of the Soul, according to Ficino, develops through a continual 
scries of grades, since the acts of inner consciousness, as well as the 
totality of existing things, constitute a hierarchy^ There is, however, 


Ibid., p. 267. ’® Ibid., p. 268; cf. Dress, op. cit., pp. 67 ff. 

” Ibid., c£. John i: g. ’® Op. am., p. 78; cf. Meier, op. cit., pp. 241 f. 
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no clear correlation between the series of the acts of consciousness 
and that of real objects. Consequently, Ficino frequently speaks of 
a gradual ascent of the knowing Soul, but he describes that ascent 
in its details in very different terms. At one time the way leads from 
the objective form through the innate formula to the Idea and from 
there to the divine essence;^® elsewhere the mind ascends from 
the lowest causes through intermediary causes to God as the highest 
cause,®® or from the lowest species to highest genera; ®'- finally the 
mind passes through the real grades of Being, from the spheres of 
the world through the hierarchies of the angels to God.®® This 
last way is sometimes described as that followed by philosophy in 
the succession of its individual disciplines.®* In all these utterances 
we can recognize a common element, but on the whole it is a 
schematic program rather than an elaborated doctrine. 

The ascent of the Soul to God is not even fixed in a manner com- 
mon to all men. Since God, as unique center, produces the plurality 
of existing things out of Himself, it must be possible to reach Him 
from each point of the universe, that is, by different paths. 

We can enjoy the divine mind through various Ideas, seek it through 
various traces (vestigia), travel toward that goal by various paths. 

. . . [God] so disposed the intellectual eyes and the tendencies of 
various Souls in different manners, in order that we may approach the 
different possessions of the manifold divine goods by different paths.®** 

This doctrine is still based on a pyramid-like conception of reality, 
and while it was used in the quoted passage to explain the sub- 
stantial diversity of the Souls, it is introduced elsewhere to justify 
the hierarchical order of angels and of eternal Souls who contem- 
plate God as it were through dissimilar Ideas.®® 

The doctrine of the ever-present knowledge of God finally finds 
its most explicit expression in the ontological theory of truth. For 
Ficino, as in the scholastic tradition, truth is an aspect associated 
with existence. Hence it has its origin in God as the totality of all 

Cf. Op. om., pp, 265 ff, Ibid., p. 218. 

Ibid., pp, 193 f. Ibid., pp. 201, 236. 

Ibid., pp. 669 f. Ibid,, pp. 353 f. Ibid., p. 415. 
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truth and spreads from Him over all existing things. Since all 
things in respect to their truth may become objects of knowledge, 
all thought is necessarily directed toward God as the primary source 
of truth and finds its definite fulfillment in Him. 

Since true things move the intellect under the concept of truth, there- 
fore truth itself moves the intellect through truth toward truth itself, 
and the intellect does not think anything but truth itself.®" 

Our Soul' jso we read in another passage] conceives ... the common 
concept of truth [I omit here the parallel analysis of the good], 
through which it seeks tlie common truth. ... All true things . . . 
are contained in the common truth. Hence it [our Soiil] naturally 
seeks all true things. . . . This becomes obvious from the fact that 
we do not rest when we have known the truth of a certain thing, but 
seek another and again another as long as we believe that any truth is 
left to be known. . . . But all truth ... is God Himself, who is the 
first truth. . . . Hence we desire God Himself.®^ 

Hence we know all things in God and through God who con- 
stitutes the intelligible sun and, so to speak, the medium of all 
thought. 

Ficino’s whole epistemology therefore converges, as we see, ipto 
the knowledge of God. All thought is a steady ascent of the Soul 
toward God, in whom even particular and empirical knowledge 
unconsciously has a part and whom, in the supreme act of contem- 
plation, the 'Soul finally perceives by intuition in His fullness of 
essence, face to face. It is the same structure and context that we 
have met before in the analysis of inner consciousness, now applied 
and transferred to the doctrine of knowledge. In reality the doc- 
trine of the knowledge of God is nothing but the conceptual in- 
terpretation of the inner or spiritual consciousness, where “pure 
experience” enters necessarily into a union with different, ontolog- 
ical concepts, but just on this account acquires a strict conceptual 
form. It is the first and essential step from the original “metaphys- 
ical orientation” toward the speculative philosophical .system. 

®" Ibid., p. 267. ®' Ibid; p. 307. 
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The theory of the knowledge of God which we have characterized 
as a conceptual interpretation of the inner processes of conscious- 
ness really expresses only one aspect of inner experience, ^^e as- 
cent of the ^6ui, as we have seen, is characterized chiefly by two 
elements: the unrest of consciousness, which drives man from his , 
connection with the surrounding world upward to higher and 
higher degrees of certainty; and the contemplative attitude, which 
brings the Sdufat each level attained into relation with the sphere 
of objects then made accessible to it. Through the theory of the 
knowledge of God the element of contemplation in its different de- 
grees is reunited in one single conceptual system, but the more 
dynamic element of unryst which really accounts for the ascending 
movement of the Soul is either forgotten or silently presupposed 
in that theory. Hence, if we start from the basic phenomenon of 
internal experience, > ^cino’s theory of knowled ge needs an essen- 
ti/d complemen t. Th is iT achieved mainly bymeans of the theory 
oft will and Idve^which we must now consider. It occupies a specific 
/double position inrclatlon to the theory of knowledge, being con- 
tceptually dependent on it in many points, poor in doctrinal ele- 
ments of its own, and often completed through analogies in an al- 
most artificial way. However, the real essence of inner or spiritual 
consciousness is revealed more deeply and more directly by the 
theory of the will than by that of knowled^ 

Qh e concept of will, as others have occasionally pointed out, is 
not really of Greek origin.* Aristotle examined the “choice preced- 

' Cf. G. Gentile, Sistema di logics (Bari, 1922), 2d ed., I, 29 ff.; Ernst 
Benz, Die Entwic/jelmg des abendhendischen WiUensbegriffs von Ploiin 
bis Augustin (Stuttgart, 1931). 
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ing action” (^poalptait), and later, in an isolated treatise, Plotinus 
discussed the human and divine will power. However, no doctrine 
of will was elaborated. When St. Augustine for the first time placed 
the concept of will as independent beside the intellect and so put it 
in the center of philosophical and theological speculation, he per- 
haps accepted the Plotinian concept, but expressed essentially a new, 
Christian motive. For the new manner in which the relation of man 
to God and of God to the world was now conceived, could not 
find its place in the merely “intellectualistic” system of ancient 
philosophy. Speculation about will has remained a fixed element 
of the philosophical tradition down to Kant and Fichte, and even 
later. During the Middle Ages it was particularly elaborated by the 
Franciscan Scholastics, who generally based their conception of 
will on St. Augustine. In all probability Ficino also went directly 
back to St. AugustineTj 

(~In order to understand Ficino’s theory of will in its conceptual 
character, we must start from the definition of will. Will is *‘an 
inclination of the mind toward the goodj,” ® “an' eftort of th e 
i'tim^^ CljimuiniHUgentiae)? “As the irrational appetite follow s 
sensation, so the will, which is rational appetite, follows the intel- 
lect.”^ T^riast f ormula is especially instructive, because the 
scheme of the parts of the Soul becomes apparent. The will, fo^ 
Ficino, is not an independent part ot the Soul, in so far as the 
scheme of the p arts of the Soul is determined from the begin ning 
by grades o f knowledge, that is. sensation, phantasy, and reason. 
But the Sou l possesses, in addition to the knowing attitude, the 
power of a ppetite, which is a lso divided into several grades, cor- 
related to the gra des of knowledge. In this way Plato’s and Ari?~ 
totle’s concepts of appetite opt^n) are reconciled with 

each other and developed into a regular system, and t he will is 
henceforth the r ation al apj?etite.Qr.that.parui£ihe..anpetitiv.e.pawer. 
which cor responds to th e i ntellec t. That is, the will contains a new 
element in respect to t he intellect, but from the beginnin g~Tt is 
related to the intellect and, so to speak, leans on it. Considered in 


^ O pr O nh, p. " W 8 i 
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itself, however, it is nothing but a particular kind or grade of appe- 

Ut^ 

I tn* its conceptual elements the will can therefore be derived in 
part from the theory of appetite which we have already studied in . 
another context." All human willing in particular has a certain ob- 
ject which partakes of the nature of good with respect to the appe- 
tite that is directed toward it. For Ficino the terms “good" and 
“object of appetite” are interchangeable.® The will is the propensity 
of the mind toward the good, as we have read in the definition 
quoted above.^ “For the will [it is natural] to want those things 
which have been judged good. . . . Whatever is offered under the 
concept of good is naturally desired by the will.” ^ 
l^he will, however! is distinguished from all other forms of ap- 
petite by the manner in which it determines its object. All irra- 
tional appetite, so we read in the ninth book of the Theologia, is 
determined once and for all by the nature of the desiring thing and 
is always fixed upon the same actions and objects, as may be seen 
in the attitudes of the elements, of the beasts, and also of the lower 
forces of the human Soul. Reason, on the contrary, has the power of 
deliberation {consultatio). It can review successively the most 
various objects and make a choice {eligere) among them according 
to its arbitrium, and in this consists the liberty of human action. 

In our mind we have a common archetype of good which we use as 
standard for rejecting or more or less approving individual objects, in 
which judgment we are not drawn by the objects or by the body, but 
rather we draw the objects to the archetype and the body to the mind.® 


The will can therefore determine the object of its own appetite by 
its own choice, and in this sense the will is clearly opposed to any 
“natural” appetite. But freedom of the will is by no means con- 
ceived as an inner decision or as an intelligible character, but, ac- 
cording to Aristotle’s concept, simply as the choice of a particular, 
concrete object. Yet in accomplishing this choice the will needs the 
help of the intellect. For the archetype of good by which all things 

® Cf. chap. X, above. * Ibid., p. 1214. ^ Ibid., p. 108. 

® Ibid., pp. 312 f. » Ibid; p. 208; cf. Semprini, op. cit., p. 59. 
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are measured is originally contained in the mind, and the appli- 
cation of the standard to a particular object, which precedes the 
decision of the will, partakes of the nature of a logical subordina- 
tion so that in the end, again according to Aristotle, the act of will 
appears as the result of a syllogism. 

Man acts rationally [says Ficino, refering to the definitions of Platonists 
and Aristotelians] in so far as he reasons before acting. First he accepts 
a universal rule; then he adds a particular opinion; thirdly, he infers 
the conclusion, in this way: every good is to be chosen, this food is 
good, consequently, this food is to be chosen.’® 

Accordingly, any particular action is nothing else than the special 
application of a most universal rule to the objects offered to it,” 
and the will always appears on the heels of intellect.’^ “The will 
desires the good to that extent to which the intellect offers it.’* | 

fBut the act of willing is not limited to the determination of its 
oEject or to its direction toward this object. For a desire is not satis- 
fied by having its goal always before it, but is naturally destined to 
find fulfillment, that is, actually to reach this goal and to cease 
its inherent movement and come to rest ^Accordingly, the willing 
leads at last to a unific ation of the willing person with the desired 
object, and the moveme nt of will and action ends in the state o f 
joy or pleasure in which the mind direct ly enjoys its object, de sired 
and now attained 

[The-pleasUie ol the mind isj the'eSepansion of the will into the good 
and the rest of the will in the good.’^ 

[Our will] always desires to enjoy all goods. But while it enjoys 
things, it unifies itself with the things which it enjoys.’® 

What does the will desire? What else but to enjoy gU things in their 
manner and so to transform itself into all things? ’®J 

Now that we have described the formal elements of the will, we 
must also examine the object toward which it is directed. This 
object has been qualified so far merely in a general way as a good, 
and since the good, according to its concept, is something that is 

Ibid., p. 343. “ Cf. ibid,, pp. ao6 f. Cf. ibid., pp. 312 f. 

Ibid., p. 236. “ Ibid., p. 108. Ibid., p. 310. Ibid., p. 677. 
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to be desired, this merely expresses the formal relation of the ob- 
ject to the will. But for Ficino’s conception it is important that the 
good, which constitutes the object of the will, should also be an 
existing thing and belong to the realm of real things. This means, 
conversely, that an existing thing, in so far as it has the quality 
of being good, also represents a possible object for the human will. 

Good things move the will under the concept of goodness.'^ 

[The intellect] knows all things under the concept of truth and desires 
all things under the concept of goodness.^® 

As Being itself under the concept of truth is the object of the intellect, 
so Being itself under the concept of goodness is the object of the will.^" 

In these formulae the realism of Ficino’s system, which we have 
already described in another context with respect to thought, be- 
comes apparent/-*" The will, then, cannot produce its goal or ob- 
jects by itself, but is always directed to real things and is confined 
in the choice of its goals to the sphere of existing thing^ 
l^n the other hand, an extension of the will over the totality of all 
ewsting things corresponds to this limitation, in so far as goodness 
is connected with all Being, and therefore everything that exists 
can become an object of the will. Hence the intellect, which seeks 
the good in things, expands infinitely, “since goodness can be com- 
municated to innumerable things in infinite ways. If the will de- 
sires the good to that extent to which the intellect offers it, and if 
the intellect offers infinite goodness and infinite goods, -coasc- 
quently the will desires so many." From this we can understand 
another point. The will, as we have seen, is not fixed upon this or 
that particular object, but can choose between the offered objects 
according to its arbitrium .Ytx. in a general sense the will is deter- 
mined, in so far as it always has the good, and in a certain sense all 
good, for its object. The will may therefore be qualified as a natural 
appetite so far as good in general is concerned,-®* without its liberty 

tbii,, p. 2(>^. ]l>id., p. 677. 

Ibid., p. 236. Cf. chap, iv, above. 

-* Ibid., p. 236; cf. Cassirer, Individuum, p. 73. 

Ibid., pp. 312 f. This is also the position of Thomas Aquinas. 
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being questioned with respect to the choice of its particular oh- 

jptjj 

^owever, the various things do not stand unrelated beside each 
other in their goodness, but constitute altogether a homogeneous 
order of good which is based upon one principle. For as the Being 
of things proceeds from God as from the origin and totality of all 
Being, so their goodness is derived from God who is the source 
and fullness of all good and allows all other things to have a part 
in His own goodness. The human will, which is directed toward 
any particular object because of its goodness, is therefore always 
indirectly and unconsciously related to God as to the totality of 
good. 

Good things move the will under the concept of goodness, and there- 
fore goodness itself moves the will through goodness toward good- 
ness, and we desire nothing in individual things but goodness itself.®'* 
For all things the primal good is the cause of their being good. There- 
fore it is the cause of their being desired. But if for its sake all things are 
to be desired, consequently itself is to be desired more than all things 
and by all things.®® 

Similarly we read in the theological prayer to God: “I know that 
in Thee alone are, or rather Thou alone art, all that we ever desire; 
if this or that good pleases us, it does so, not because it is this or 
that, but because it is good. For we desire the quality of goodness 
in individual things.” ^‘J 

^ut the human will not only is referred to God by an indirect 
I path through individual objects but also has an original and direct 
I tendency toward God. First, the individual objects are different in 
„ grade, and this difference corresponds not only to the ontological 
hierarchy of things but also to the inner or spiritual ascent of con- 
sciousness, so that in the higher object the will also finds a more 
genuine and more perfect satisfaction. “When we live apart from 
the infection of the body, not only does the intellect see tnany 
things more clearly but also the will is fulfilled and no longer 

Cf. chap, v, above. 

““ Ibid., p. 306. 
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afllicted by any troubles, but highly enjoys the divine things as 
most like unto itself.” The satisfaction of the will through the 
objects is therefore not always equal, in spite of their goodness, but 
it is more-or-less perfect, according to their grade. Indeed, the will 
can never be completely fulfilled by any finite object. It hastens 
unceasingly from one object to the other until it finally finds rest 
in union with God, the infinite totality of goodness. All human 
willing is therefore essentially a will toward God. This is the point 
' which Ficino emphasizes again and again and to which all other 
elements of his theory of will are subordinated. 

The will can be fulfilled only by the possession of the infinite good. . . . 
But since every force can be content only with that thing in which the 
entire concept of its object is found, intellect and will can be satiated 
by God alone, in whom alone lies the entire concept of truth and good- 
ness. And since the intellect passes always from one true thing to an- 
other, and the will moves from one good thing to another, it is quite 
clear that they^an attain rest only through that which comprises all 
such things^^^ 

We proceed from one truth to another, so we read in another pas- 
sage. Likewise do we with the acquisition of good things. "But all 
truth and all goodness is God Himself, who is the primal True 
and the primal Good. Hence we desire God Himself." The will 
rests in the first and infinite good alone,” namely, in God.®“ With 
these statements we find ourselves in the realm of inner experience 
which receives a new and conclusive interpretation through the 
theory of will. For the Soul, as we have seen before, is driven in its 
inner ascent by a profound unrest and proceeds to higher and 
higher grades of consciousness until it attains its end in a final act 
of direct intuition of God.** In this highest act, so we can now say, 
the knowledge of divine truth coincides with the enjoyment of 
divine goodness. But on the way to this end the acts of knowledge 
indicate the state of the ascending consciousness as attained on each 
level, while the will corresponds to that unrest which moves the 

Ibid., p. 203. Ibid., p. 236. Ibid., p. 307. 

Ibid., p. 325. SI Cf, chap, xi, above. 
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Soul and really produces the ascent toward God. Once the peak is 
reached, all specific acts of human will must appear as mere prep- 
arations or aberrations of the unique desire for God, which con- 
stimtes the true content and destiny of ma^ 

^he theory of love, which we must now consider, is quite dif- 
ferent from that of will in its concrete and historical origin. For the 
^concept of will concerns human action and its internal possibility; 
the concept of love signifies an emotional attitude, a sentiment the 
original meaning of which lies in the affection of one person for 
another. The concept of will was foreshadowed in Aristotle, but 
was developed to philosophical significance by St. Augustine. The 
concept of love received its classic form in Plato. In spite of these 
basic differences, however, will and love are closely connected in 
Ficino, as in the medieval tradition, and it will be our task to make 
clear the meaning and possibility of this union. For this purpose 
we shall limit ourselves now to the doctrinal nucleus of Ficino’s 
theory, which concerns love as a human attitude, leaving aside the 
concepts of the physiological genesis of love, inherited from the 
tradition of the dolce stil niiouo, as well as the cosmological theories 
about love, though both occupy quite a large space in the im- 
pMtant De amor^ 

\^or the interpretation it is again useful to start from Ficino’s 
own definition of love. “When we say love,” so we read at the 
beginning of the De amore, “one must understand the desire for 
beauty, for this is the definition of love among all philosophers.” 
“Love has the enjoyment of beauty as its end.” In this definition 
love is not related to the scheme of the faculties of the Soul, in 
which scheme the will was still included, but Ficino attached no 
importance to the question of that relation. However, the term 
“desire” which occurs in the definition is equivalent to “appetite" 
and "tendency,” so that the interpretation of love may be related 
directly to the doctrine of appetite. From this we at once derive 
certain attributes of love that necessarily coincide with attributes 
p. 1322. p. 1323. 
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of the will in so for as the latter had also been defined as a particular 
form of appetitCjJ 

l^irst, since love is a form of appetite, it is not limited within it- 
self, but is always directed toward some object. In the definition 
this object is indicated by the general term “beauty.” We still have 
to determine what that means. At present we shall consider only 
the relation, as such, with an object. For love, through its desire, 
not only is directed toward its object, but also tends to bring the 
loving subject to a real union with the beloved object, or, as Ficino 
says, to transform the loving subject by virtue of this union into 
the beloved object. 

Love unices the mind more quickly, more closely, and more stably 
with God than does knowledge, because the force of knowledge con- 
sists more in distinction, that of love in union.“'‘ 

Oh, too happy are those whom the beauty of the universe, the splendor 
of the Good itself, transforms through love into the Good itself, espe- 
cially since while transforming into the Good, it also reforms into One, 
and so unites in one with the Good itself.®® 

Not the appetite that follows the action of the mind, but that which 
precedes it as cause of motion enjoys the end of the movement when it 
achieves a substantial bond and therefore alone fulfills the wish en- 
tirely.®® 

Only love of goodness transforms the Soul into God.’"’ 

But vvhen the loving subject is united with its object, the move- 
ment stops, and love finds satisfaction in the enjoyment of its at- 
tained object. “Love has the enjoyment of beauty as its goal,” so we 
read in the definition of love.®® In the last book of the Theologia 
Ficino says even more plainly: 

Since pleasure corresponds to love as its goal, those Souls that loved 
more ardently adhere [to God] more closely, as it is the habit of love, 
and are more intimately transformed into the Good, since the state of 
love itself brings that with it, and enjoy it more sweetly.”® 

Likewise we read about the future life that various intellects enjoy 
the good in various degrees, 

Hid., p. 324. 35 p 36 

Ibid., p. 410. 3 ® Ibid., p, I3a3. Ibid., p. 4H. 
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in so far as they love various degrees of the whole good and travel by 
various roads toward the Good itself. . . . Moreover, in that place 
where everyone attains fully what he has loved and in the way he 
chooses and to the extent to which he desires it, everyone lives wholly 
conteiit. and replete — without envy and far removed from any im- 
pulse.""^ 

a. we have seen, the definition indicates beauty as the object of 
love, and this concept, which had previously been expressed by 
^Plato in the Symposium, involves from the outset a spiritual in- 
terpretation of love which is quite different from the common 
concept. For the concept of beauty, even if considered only in the 
field of external things, is not confined to human bodies, where- 
fore in a preliminary consideration Ficino distinguishes three 
kinds of beauty: beauty of bodies, beauty of sounds, and beauty 
of Souls."*^ Moreover, the concept of beauty itself contains a con- 
templative element which leads beyond mere sensual enjoyment. 
Hence, Ficino says consistently that love and enjoyment of beauty 
are attained only through seeing, hearing, and thinking.*® The 
lower senses have no part in beauty. Their appetite and enjoyment 
cannot therefore be called love, though they may be necessary for 
the constitution of the universe and for human society^ 

(As for the essence of beauty, Ficino first refers to the ancient 
C^ek conception which understands beauty as proportion — that 
is, as a symmetrical relation between the parts of a whole. 


Beauty is charm, which originates for the most part in the conformity 
of several elements . . . Charm originates in corporeal objects in the 
harmony (concordia) between several colors and lines, and likewise 
charm in sounds in the consonance of several voices.'*® 


Ficino seems to abandon this classical concept of beauty in a later 
/ passage in the De am ore, hinting, as did Plotinus, at the beauty 
of simple colors, sounds, and bodies, which beauty can by no means 
be explained through the relation between several parts.** Yet in 

Ibid., p. 415. *1 Ibid,, p. 1322. Ibid., pp. 1322 f,; cf. pp. 631 f. 

** Ibid., p. 1322; cf. pp. 631 f., 275 f. See also Saitta, op. cit., pp. 235 ff. 

**Ibid., p. 1336. Cf. Ferri, Fihsofia delle scuoU itdiane, Vol. XXIX, 
pp. 271 f.; Saitta, op. cit., pp. 236 f. 
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that section he is only interested in proving the incorporeal origin 
of beauty; within the sphere of corporeal beauty he does not make 
any progress beyond the concept of proportion. This result is disap- 
pointing, since we might expect from Ficino, the philosophical 
mouthpiece of the Renaissance, a doctrinal justification of that 
age’s worship of beauty and an explicit analysis of its artistic ideals. 
It is even more surprising when we consider that his theory of love 
and beauty determined the thought of the following generations. 
However, we may excuse him if we recognize the fact that he did 
not intend to formulate a real aesthedcs or theory of art and that 
he did not plan to analyze sensible beauty in itself, but only to in- 
sert it into the framework of a metaphysical system. \ 

^For according to Ficino beauty is not limited to the empirical 
world, but is diffused in different grades throughout the whole 
I realm of Being and has its real origin in God Himself. In his book 
De amore, using Plotinus’ theory of hypostases, he states that God 
as the totality of goodness is the center of the universe and that 
beauty is the reflected splendor of this goodness diffused in four 
gradated circles — ^Mind, Soul, Nature, and Matter.*® 

The goodness of all things is the one God Himself, through whom all 
things arc good, but beauty is the ray of God infused into four circles, 
which are moved in some way around God.*" 

The good is called the highest existence of God; beauty, some act or 
ray penetrating all things from that source, first entering the angelic 
Mind, secondly, the world Soul and the other Souls, thirdly. Nature, 
fourthly, the Matter of the bodies. It adorns the Mind with the order 
of Ideas, fills the Souls with the series of concepts, strengthens Nature 
with germs, and extols Matter with forms.*^ 

Some trace of this theory is still found here and there in the Theolo- 
gia Platonica, though the Plotinian theory of hypostases has really 
been replaced there by the doctrine of the five substances.*® So in 
the twelfth book, for example Ficino speaks of the Good “whose 
splendor is the beauty which is nothing else than a rational order 

. *® Op. om,, pp. 13241. 

*’ Ibid., p. 1326. 


*" Ibid., p. 1325. 

*" Cf. chap, vii, above. 
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of many forms in the Mind, in the Soul, in Nature and in Mat- 
ter.” Similarly, in the fourteenth book: “As we have discussed in 
De amore, the splendor of the highest Good shines in individual 
things." In the eleventh book, however, the metaphysical theory 
of beauty receives a somewhat different and more precise definition 
by means of the theory of Ideas. There beauty in individual things 
is derived from the “Idea” of beauty, which is the first and pure 
beauty and identical with the first and pure Being, that is, with the 
divine substance.*^ In that context, however, beauty appears simply 
as an arbitrarily chojfen example for an “Idea,” and hence it loses 
the particular metaphysical significance it possesses in the De 


I Just as the beauty of individual things is derived from God, so 
all human love, in so far as it is directed toward a beautiful ob- 
ject, is related at least unconsciously and indirectly to God. So we 
read in the De amore: “Whoever contemplates the ornament in 
those four [circles], that is. Mind, Soul, Nature, and Matter, con- 
templates and loves in them the splendor of God and through that 
splendor God Himself,” Similarly, we read in the same book 
that divine beauty infuses itself in things and reverts to itself 
through love in a kind of circular movement.^'® We find the same 
conception again in the Theologia: “Oh, too happy are those whom 
the beauty of the universe, the splendor of the good itself, trans- 
forms through love into the' Good itself.” And still more clearly 
in another passage: 

The splendor of the highest Good itself shines in individual things, 
and where it shines more fittingly, there it especially allures him who 
contemplates it, excites him who looks at it, enraptures and takes pos- 
session of him who approaches it. . . . There it is apparent that the 
Soul is inflamed by the divine splendor, glowing in the beautiful per- 
son as in a mirror, and secretly lifted up by it as by a hook in order to 
become God." 

Op. om., p. 271. Ibid., p. 306. 

pp. 247 f., 253. ^^Ibid., p. 132(1. 

^^Ibid., p. 1324: cf. Saitta, op. cil., pp. 239 ff. 
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This metaphor of the hook shows the real meaning of Ficino’s 
theory of beauty. The beauty of things is the lure by which the 
Soul of the lover is led to 

iBut from that we may derive a direct and essential relation of 
the loving Soul to God. For love is not satisfied with the enjoy- 
' ment of a determined object, but is always impelled forward until 
it finds rest in the sight of God, its true goal and object. So we 
read, for example, in the passage just quoted, that the loving Soul 
“is not satisfied with the sight and touch of the beloved person and 
frequently cries out: this person has something, I do not know 
what, which makes me burn, and I do not know what I wish,” and 
so the Soul is driven upward to God.®® Likewise we read in De 
amore: 

Hence, the impulse of the lover is not extinguished by the sight or 
touch of any body. For he does not desire this or that body, but ad- 
mires, yearns for, and wonders at the splendor of the higher light 
shining all over the bodies. The lovers do not know what they wish 
or desire, because they do not know God Himself, whose secret flavor 
infused some sweet odor of Himself in His works.®^ 

Likewise, in the theological prayer to God: 

What penetrates my innermost being? What elevates my highest be- 
ing? Certainly it is the admirable rays of Thy admirable goodness and 
beauty diffused everywhere in an admirable way throughout minds, 
throughout Souls, and throughout bodies. With them reachest Thou 
me even without my knowing, with them Thou allurest, forcest, and 
inflamest me ... oh Thou unique beauty.'® 

Thou oh God, Thou alone wilt extinguish this ardent thirst.'® 

In this conclusive form the theory of love clearly manifests its 
close connection with the basic phenomena of internal experience: 
the love of the Soul for God is only a conceptual expression for 
that basic unrest which moves the consciousness inwardly and 
drives it upward from grade to grade, until at last it reaches its 
goal and finds rest in the highest act, the contemplation of God. 

IBid. Ibid,, p. 1326. Ibid., p. 665. ‘’® Ibid,, p. 666, 
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But as love always has beauty for its objective correlate, a con- 
templative element is also included in the movement of love, which 
we could not discover in the movement of the will, even though 
th^will is analogous in other respeetZj 
Now that we have followed to the end the conceptual elements 
or the theory of love, we are prepared to define more precisely its 
relationship to the theory of will. Love and will, as we have seen, 
are at first glance two different concepts, having also different his- 
torical origins and being related to the different objective spheres 
of the beautiful and the good. Further consideration has uncovered 
a series of important congruences. First, both will and love fall 
under the more general concept of "appetite,” from which we have 
been able to derive a number of common qualities. Secondly, the 
metaphysical systems of the good and the beautiful show the 
same order inasmuch as they comprise in different degrees the 
whole sphere of Being and can ultimately be derived from God 
Himself as their origin and peak.*® Thirdly, will and love toward 
God are both conceptual symbols for one and the same basic 
phenomenon, the inner or spiritual unrest of consciousness. We 
understand, therefore, why for Ficino the two systems of will and 
love, good and beautiful arc closely connected, it not identical. 
Their characteristic attributes arc frequently used almost inter- 
changeably in a single passage. So we read that the Soul is reflected 
back upon itself through the will in so far as it desires and loves 
itself.®^ 


Just as, not he who sees the good, but he who wills it becomes good, so 
the Soul becomes divine, not from considering God, but from loving 
Him.«- 

Love is not sati.sfied with human knowledge, because this knowledge 
is created and finite. The will rests only in the first and infinite good."'’ 

Although the intellect does not discern the immense light in an infinite 
way, he [man] is, however, filled with immense love and enjoyment 
when the will enjoys infinite good.”'* 

“® CL Saitta, op. cit., p. 338. Op. oni., p. 203, 

Ibid., p. 324. ®“ Ibid., p. 325. ^^Ibid., p, 704. 
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In a letter posterior to the De amore and to the Theologia Ficino 
goes a step further and defines love explicitly as a disposition of 
the will. “What is more voluntary than love? It is the first, highest, 
perpetual disposition of will and so operates that we cannot desire 
not to love {primus summus perpetuus est voluntatis affectus)" ®‘'' 
The intimate conformity between the theory of will and the theory 
of love, which as a matter of fact was clear from the outset, is un- 
mistakably expressed here in a conceptual formula. \ 

^Now that we have followed the metaphysical theory of will and 
love to the end, we must define more precisely its relation to the 
theory of knowledge. For will and knowledge are both acts of the 
human Soul, referring to the whole order of Being and having 
God Himself as goal and object. At first Ficino did not see any 
difficulty in this coexistence of knowledge or intellect and will or 
love, but postulated a kind of indifferent parallelism between them, 
a parallelism foreshadowed in the medieval tradition. Nor did he 
abandon it, in spite of the conceptual duplication of many simple 
phenomena resulting therefrom. This parallelism of will and in- 
tellect occurs frequently as a general theory, the validity of which 
is unquestionably presupposed within the argument. The Soul, 
says Ficino, is reflected into itself, twice through the intellect and 
twice through the will.®* Or, the human Soul has not only intel- 
lect but also will in common with divine things.®^ Once he says: 
"Until now we have proved our purpose mainly through the in- 
tellect; now we can prove it again mainly through the will.” ®® 
Elsewhere, in support of a Platonic proposition, he gives first five 
arguments based on the intellect, then one based on the will.*® It 
would be easy to collect further examples of the same kind; the 
co-ordination of erudition and morals or of speculative and moral 
virtues belongs to the same context. But more important than these 
trite formulae are the passages in which Ficino presents this paral- 
lelism at length and with reference to the core of the doctrine of 
knowledge and will. 

W/rf., p. 741. »o Ibid., p. 20a; cf. p. 200. 

Ibid., p. 218. Ibid., p. 236. Ibid., pp. 266 £. 
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While we live far away from the contagion of the body, not only does 
the intellect see many things more clearly, but the will is also satisfied 
and not afflicted by any troubles, but greatly enjoys divine things as 
like unto itself.'^" 

Just as the object of intellect is Being, under the aspect of truth, so that 
of will is Being, under the aspect of goodness. But since each faculty 
is satisfied only by that thing in which the whole concept of its object 
is found, therefore intellect and will are satisfied only by God in Whom 
alone the whole concept of truth and goodness exists.^^ 

Our^'^ul conceives the common concept of truth and goodness 
through which it seeks the common truth and desires the common 
good. In the common truth all true things are contained; in the com- 
mon good, all good things. Consequently, [our Soiil] naturally seeks 
all true things, naturally desires all good things. ... All true and all 
good is God Himself, who is the first True and the first Good, hence 
we desire God Himself. . . . Hence, our goal is to see God through 
the intellect and to enjoy Him through the will. . . . Our highest 
powers are the mind, including the peak of the mind, and the will. 
Their highest object is the common true and the common and whole 
good, namely, God 7 M 

I IntcUect and will, however, are not just any two distinct powers 
oithe SoluCbut the knowledge of God through the intellect and the 
love for God through the will are after all only two conceptional 
formulae indicating the same concrete fact — in other words, the 
inner or spiritual ascent of consciousness to the highest grade of 
contemplation. So the question necessarily arises as to which of the 
two formulae is a more genuine expression of the basic fact and 
which of the two forces is more effective in the ascent toward God. 
For the most part Ficino tries to escape this dilemma by using the 
device of parallelism, as we have seen; but sometimes he has to face 
it and to answer it, in other words, to admit the superiority of one 
power over the other. The problem occurs first in the early com- 
mentary on Plato’s Philebtts, where Ficino clearly states the 
superiority of intellect. “The intellect is more excellent than the 

Ibid., p. 203. Ibid., p. 236. 

Ibid,, p. 307; cf. pp. 310 f. See also Saitta, op. cit., pp. 217 ff.; Dress, 
op. cit„ pp. 89 ff., 104 ff., 129. 
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While we live far away from the contagion of the body, not only does 
the intellect see many things mote clearly, but the will is also satisfied 
and not afflicted by any troubles, but gready enjoys divine things as 
like unto itself.^" 

Just as the object of intellect is Being, under the aspect of truth, so that 
of will is Being, under the aspect of goodness. But since each faculty 
is satisfied only by that thing in which the whole concept of its object 
is found, therefore intellect and will are satisfied only by God in Whom 
alone the whole concept of truth and goodness exists.’’- 

Our '“Soul conceives the common concept of truth and goodness 
through which it seeks the common truth and desires the common 
good. In the common truth all true things are contained; in the com- 
mon good, all good things. Consequently, [our Soul] naturally seeks 
all true things, naturally desires all good things. ... All true and all 
good is God Himself, who is the first True and the first Good, hence 
we desire God Himself. . . . Hence, our goal is to see God through 
the intellect and to enjoy Him through the will. . . . Our highest 
powers are the mind, including the peak of the mind, and the will. 
Their highest object is the common true and the common and whole 
good, namely, God 7 ®j 

\ Intellect apd.wiU, however, are not just any two distinct powers 
otthe SouCbut the knowledge of God through the intellect and the 
j love for God through the will arc after all only two conceptional 
formulae indicating the same concrete fact— in other words, the 
inner or spiritual ascent of consciousness to the highest grade of 
contemplation. So the question necessarily arises as to which of the 
two formulae is a more genuine expression of the basic fact and 
which of the two forces is more effective in the ascent toward God. 
For the most part Ficino tries to escape this dilemma by using the 
device of parallelism, as we have seen; but sometimes he has to face 
it and to answer it, in other words, to admit the superiority of one 
power over the other. The problem occurs first in the early com- 
mentary on Plato’s Philebus, where Ficino clearly states the 
superiority of intellect. "The intellect is more excellent than the 
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will." ’® And “the substance of beatitude concerns the intellect 
more than the will." Out of the great number of arguments 
which Ficino brings forth for this thesis, we emphasize only a few 
essential points. 

The former [the intellect] draws things toward itself; the latter [the 
will] is drawn by things. For the former docs not conceive things as 
they are in themselves, but [conceives them] in its own way, many 
things in one species — mobile things in a stable way, particular things 
in a universal way, etc. — and makes upright, through its formulae, 
whatever is lame in the things. The latter [the will] is inclined toward 
the things, to possess them as they are in themselves, and is impelled 
toward them after their notion is conceived, and does not change them, 
but is itself changed from rest to movement.’® 

That is, the intellect assimilates the objects to itself; the will assimi- 
lates itself to the objects. Moreover, the will tends through move- 
ment toward rest; the intellect accomplishes the act in which the 
will finds rest, namely, knowledge. For the desire of the will is a 
movement which comes to rest when the goal has been attained. 
It is true that this rest can still be considered as an act of will. But 
it is not itself the goal of the preceding movement, only an ac- 
cessory aspect of the goal actually attained.’® The superiority of 
intellect, as we see, is therefore essentially based on its independence 
and on its static character, and the old ontological contempt for 
movement apparently still has some influen^ 
fTicino did not hold to this solution in his Isfer works, however, 
J^ arld in the Theologia Platonica and the tract De felicitate he ar- 
rives exactly at the opposite conclusion. 

In this life human love for God is more excellent than human knowl- 
edge.” 

Enjoyment is more excellent than vision (visio) in that felicity [of the 
future life].’* 

The enjoyment of the highest good seems to. concern the will rather 
than the intellect.’” 

’* Op. om., p. 1251. Ibid., p. 1252. 

Ibid., p. 1251; cf, Thomas, Suinma contra Gentiles, I, 77. 
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Among the numerous arguments with which Ficino justifies this 
thesis, we shall again mention only a few essential points. "No-j 
body in this life achieves a real knowledge of God, but he achieves 
a real love for God, in whatever way He may be known, who 
despises the other things for God’s sake.” As we see, Ficino is 
more skeptical here about the possibility of the knowledge of God 
during earthly life and about the independent actual power of the 
human intellect. “Therefore, love unites the mind with God more 
quickly, more closely, and more firmly than does knowledge, be- 
cause the force of knowledge consists more in distinction; that of 
love, more in union.” So union with God, which is the goal of 
the Soul, seems to be accomplished primarily through love. 

Since the force of knowledge, as we have said above, consists in some 
kind of distinction and that of love in union, we are united more 
closely with God through the joy of love, which transforms us into 
the beloved God, than through knowledge.*® 

Furthermore, recognizing God, we contract His amplitude to the 
capacity and concept of our mind; but loving Him, we enlarge the 
mind to the immense amplitude of divine goodness. There, so to speak, 
we lower God to our level; here, we lift ourselves to God. For we 
know as far as we comprehend; but we love both what we see clearly 
and what we expect as the remainder of the divine goodness beyond 
our clear sight.** 

These beautiful words are repeated literally in Lorenzo dc’ Medici’s 
poem L'altercazione and quoted with emphasis from Lorenzo 
by Burckhardt at the end of his famous book, though he did not 
know that their source was Ficino. The words also have a special 
importance for our problem. For we see that the same concept used 
in the commentary on the Philebus to prove the superiority of in- 
tellect serves the opposite purpose here. The fact that love assimi- 
lates itself to its objects is used here to prove that love leads the 
Soul to union with God, whereas the intellect, being confined to 
its own limit.s, cannot contain the infinity of God. The attitude of 
the intellect, which appeared to be an asset as long as the human 

*“ Ibid; p. 663; cf. p. 334. Ibid., p. 663; cf. p. 324. 

^•Ibid., p. 663. *^lbid., p. 6645 cf. p. 325. 
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mind was practically over and above all objects, appears as a de- 
fect as soon as the object itself excels the capacity of human thought. 
In the tract De jelicitate Ficino emphasizes this point. The intel- 
lect, he says in another passage in this tract, remains within itself; 
while the will stretches out toward its object and tries to join it. 
Consequently, when the Soul’s goal is outside itself, the will can 
contribute much more to the real attainment of that goal than can 
the intellect.®* Finally, the other principal argument which we 
know from the commentary on the Philebtts is now also used in the 
opposite sense. 

The end of movement — in other words, felicity — rightly belongs to 
the will, since the beginning of movement belongs to it. For since the 
intellect knows the things themselves not so much according to the 
nature of the things as according to its own nature, it seems in some 
way to attract the things toward itself, and so cannot really be said to 
move the Soul. Since the will desires to attain things as they are in 
themselves, it draws the Soul toward the outside things, and hence the 
will is the beginning of movement.®® 

In other words, the will is really the principle which puts the Soul 
in motion and leads it to its end. So, as we see, Ficino has become 
aware of the dynamic character of the will, and for his theory of 
the Soul and of God, which at the outset was based on the concept 
of knowledge, he has now found an even more solid foundation in 
the theory of will and of love. Afterward he always maintained this 
new conception, and in his Theologia and in his letters he returns 
to it repeatedly, though less extensively?^ 

, .r_Several years later, when for the firs”t time Ficino printed his 
■' commentary on the Philebus, he noticed the difference in the 
evaluation of will between this early work and his later tracts, and 

* ' Ibid., pp. 663 f. 

Ibid., p. 664. Cf. Saitta, op. cit,, pp. 221 if.; Dress, op. cit., pp. 105 ff.; 
Semprini, op. cit., p. 55. 

®*Cf. Op. om., pp. 309, 409, 658, 704, 710, 862, 863. Corsano ipp. cit., 
p. 25) knows only the passage last quoted on the superiority of love and 
therefore speaks of a lyrical exaltation, etc. But that makes no difference, 
since Ficino’s thought is mediocre, and the Theologia Plotonica "un’eserci- 
tazione leUemrkmente frondosa," according to him. 
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he tried to justify it. First of all, at the end of the argument quoted 
above he added a passage, which is still lacking in the manuscripts, 
that serves to reconcile the thesis of the commentary with that of 
the later works. 

The above-mentioned arguments within the happy Soul established the 
superiority of the act of intellect over the act of will. But the reasons 
why the opposite may be reasonably believed, we have treated in a 
letter, De jeUcitate. Finally, if we consider, not so much the will as it 
is distinct from the intellect, but rather that aspect which within the 
intellect itself is like the will and pleasure, then our attempt will be 
safer.®^ 

Here Ficino merely limits the previous argument of the com- 
f mentary very cautiously and at the same time indicates a solution, 
when he conceives the will as an clement of intellect itself. He 
evidently means that such a consideration shows the superiority 
of the will, whereas the will, which is distinct from the intellect and 
hence irrational, must be subordinated to the intellect. He treats 
more clearly and more amply the same difficulty in the accompany- 
ing letter to Paolo Orlandini, added to the printed edition of the 
commentaries on Plato, devoting it entirely to this question, which 
apparently had provoked numerous objections on the part of others 
to Ficino’s doctrines. 

After discussing yesterday with me very subdy, as is your habit, many 
things concerning divine matters [so he writes to his friend and 
student] you Hnally asked me why in the Philebus I prefer intellect to 
will, apparently following Plato, and then in the letter De felicitate 
the will [to the intellect]. I might answer that in the Philebus I am 
expressing Plato’s opinion; in the letter, my own. But I do not wish to 
affirm a difference between Marsilio’s opinion and Plato’s opinion. 

Here we already notice that the superiority of will corresponds to 
Ficino’s real opinion. However, he does not wish to abandon en- 
tirely the exposition in the commentary, and therefore he continues 
as follows: 

Hence 1 shall answer summarily that there is a double process of our 
mind — one natural, and the other supernatural which we properly 

Op. om., p. 1252J cf. Stippl., I, 79. 
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call ecstasy {excessum). In the former the intellect, through some in- 
nate light, guides the will as its companion and finally, having guided 
it rightly, fills it and hence is given superiority. In this latter ecstasy a 
new light and force infused by God does not fill the intellect with di- 
vine splendor until it has kindled the will with admirable love. 

The first viewpoint is said to be given in the commentary on the 
Philebus; the second in his other writings.®® This explanation also 
gives more emphasis to the later interpretation. For the super- 
natural process, which consists in the unification of SduT and God 
through love, either includes the natural process of knowledge or 
degrades it to a mere shadow, but in any case contains in itself the 
higher tru^^ 

J^However, it is not necessary to take these explanations of Ficino 
literally, for they were obviously added subsequently. It is suf- 
ficient for us to recognize in them an admission of the difficulty and 
of the change of doctrine. Therefore we must accept the superiority 
of will and love over the intellect as Ficino’s more, mature and 
conclusive theory. The inner or spiritual ascent of the Soul toward 
' God, which had received its first systematical interpretation in the 
theory of knowledge, is now really caught, in its dynamic element, 
in the theory of will and love. So the concept of love, especially in 
the later works of Ficino, really becomes the heart of his philoso- 

piml 


LSo far ^c-have analyzed love only as a relation between the hu- 
man Soiil and God; now we must consider it as a concrete relation- 
ship between two persons. This order of exposition is contrary, of 
course, to the natural conception, but it was made necessary by the 
systematical context in Ficino. For Ficino the love for a person, as 
we already have seen, is a simple preparation, more-or-less con- 
scious, for the love of God, which is the true and real content of 
human desire and is only deflected toward persons and things by the 
reflected splendor of divine beauty and goodness in them. Since 
this love always has beauty as its object, it is not sensual, but 
limited to eye, ear, and thought. When one person loves another, 

pp. 1425 f. 
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this love is, so to speak, lost in nothing if the beloved person does 
not return the love. For one-sided love concerns only the lover, 
while mutual love surpasses the sphere of a single Soul and con- 
stitutes a real and concrete communion between several persons. 
Recognizing such communion of persons as essential, Ficino con- 
sequently is forced to consider mutual love as the true and perfect 
form of love. In the De amore, therefore, he marshals many argu- 
ments to prove that the beloved is obliged to love the lover.®® But 
even there he goes a step further and states that mutual love is 
not only a moral obligation but also an objective necessity. Among 
the arguments he uses, the following is the most important one: 
love is based on the likeness of the lovers and therefore must ri.se 
in both for the same reason.®® Likewise, we read in the fourth 
book of the letters that when love is kindled through the influence 
of the divine spirit, the love of the one person always encounters a 
corresponding love in the other.®* Reciprocity is therefore con- 
tained in the concrete concept of love, as sudil 
y^nce love between two persons is conceived as a jpautual love, 
altKough free from any sensual element, the difference between 
the two sexes, which actually determines erotic relations in the 
ordinary sense, loses its basic importance in Ficino’s theory of love. 
Not only man and woman but also two men or two women may be 
united by a sentiment of love. Consequently, the concept of love 
can absorb the essence of two other concepts which differ from it in 
origin and meaning, namely, friendship and charity. Charity is the 
religious sentiment embracing all fellow men as brothers for the 
sake of God and of celestial beadtude and expressing itself con- 
cretely in active assistance to one’s neighbor. This was contained in 
the Bible as a general command, but was developed into a clear 
concept by St. Paul, thence passing into the common theology of 
the Christian Church. Ficino identifies this charity with his con- 
cept of love derived from the Platonic tradition, uses both terms 

Ibid.j pp. 1327 f. 

^^Ibid., p. 1328; cf. pp. 672 f. See also Dress, op. nt., p. no. 

Op. om., pp. 771 f. 
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interchangeably— preferring, especially in his later period, the term 
“charity”— in order to emphasize his accord with the Church doc- 
trine on this point. In a letter to Bernardo Bembo, for instance, he 
praises “divine charity,” quoting St. Paul and St. Augustine, but 
in the title he uses the term "divine love.” In another letter to the 
same he uses the term “charity” in the title, while the text discusses 
“divine love,” again referring to St. Paul.®® Likewise, in a brief 
declamation he celebrates charity as the way of the Soul to God,®^ 
and in a prayer and in a short letter he states explicitly the superi- 
ority of this charity over knowledge.®® “Charity" is used here 
along with love and with the same meaning, or it has in the context 
the function which is elsewhere given to love.*'^ 

On the other hand, the concept of friendship is also closely con- 
nected with that of love and sometimes cannot be distinguished 
from it. The concept of friendship originates in Greek philosophy 
and was first made the object of philosophical inquiry by Plato and 
even more by Aristotle. The speculation about friendship and the 
cult of friendship, however, were particularly developed in the 
Hellenistic schools of philosophy, especially among the Stoics and 
the Epicureans. This whole body of ideas found its expression in 
Cicero’s Laelius, probably the starting point for Ficino as well. 
In any case, for Ficino friendship again becomes the focal point of 
consideration and is closely connected with the theory of love. 
The common distinction according to which love unites a man 
and a woman and friendship unites men or women to each other 
has lost its importance for Ficino. In those passages in which he 
still distinguishes between friendship and love he defines “friend- 
ship” as habitual love and derives friendship directly from love, 
also using the linguistic affinity of the two terms in Latin {amor, 
amicitia). 

Ibid,, p. 772. Ibid., p. 794. 

*■* Ibid., pp, 862 f. Ibid., pp. 881 f., 887. 

“®I cannot agree with Nygren {Agape and Eros II [Part II], 449 If.) 
that in Ficino the medieval synthesis of Eros and Agape has been destroyed. 
At most we may say that under the direct influence of Plato the element of 
Eros has been reinforced in that synthesis. 
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Friendship as no one doubts [so he writes to Alamanno Donati] 
derives its power and name from love, because it is nothing but mutual 
love strengthened by a stable, that is, virtuous relationship. Hence, it 
is manifest that friendship always has the same quality as love, from 
which friendship is derived and after which it is named."’ 

Accordingly, in another letter Ficino calls love the true foundation 
of friendship."® We have, therefore, a unique human relationship, 
which manifests itself in love as a sentiment and in friendship as 
a continuous communion. 

Now friendship and love between two persons, according to 
Ficino, do not arise incidentally. As a genuine relationship it is 
necessarily a communion founded on what is essential in man 
and therefore presupposes in both lovers the highest form of love. 
In other words, true love between two persons is by nature a com- 
mon love for God. In both of them it is based on the original love 
for God, which constitutes the essence of human consciousness. 

Since friendship [so he writes to Giovanni Cavalcanti] strives by mu- 
tual consent of the lovers to cultivate the Soul through virtue, it is 
apparently nothing but a perfect concordance of two Souls in the 
worship of God. Those who worship God with a pious mind, however, 
are loved by God. Therefore there arc not two friends only, but always 
necessarily three, two human beings and one God. . . . He unites us 
into one; He is the insoluble bond and perpetual guardian of friend- 
ship.”" 

Similarly, we read in another letter that friendship is necessarily 
based upon the common relationship to a good and precisely to 
an infinite good. 

But even that seems to me not to be sufficient for affection {benivo- 
lentia)\ for all by a natural instinct desire such a good, therefore we 
all want to be happy; but we do not all love each other. Where shall 
we find pure affection in itself, which is nothing but a willing of the 
good, if we do not find it around the good itself, which is all good, 
namely, God? Certainly nowhere else. Moreover, the human will can 
be affected toward God chiefly in two ways as far as our purpose is 

Ibid., p, 716; cf. Dress, op. cii., p. 120. 

*” Op. om., p. 861. Ibid., p. 63^. 
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concerned. For it desires either to receive from Him or to give. The 
first instinct is common and natural to all, for we all desire and want 
many things from God, but we do not love God or man on that 
account. The other instinct apparently does not belong to everyone in 
the same degree, for there are very few who give, or more correcdy, 
return {reddant) themselves, and, along with themselves, all things to 
God. . . . Whoever returns himself to God, that is, turns every in- 
clination of thought and every effort and effect of action to Him, he 
loves God for God’s sake alone and likes the other things because of 
God. . . . Therefore, such minds are moved by an ineSable ardor and 
sweetness of love toward God and each other while they return them- 
selves spontaneously to Him as to their father and give themselves 
most willingly to each other as to their brothers. All other friendships, 
so called, among men are nothing but robbery. 

He alone is a true lover who loves the other man solely because of 
God. 

Only among these there is true friendship, that is, a friendship which 
is true from and in one unique God. For a true and stable union be- 
tween several persons cannot be established except through the eternal 
unity itself. But the true and eternal unity is God Himself.^®® 

In other words, the foundation of all true love and friendship is, 
not the unconscious relation to God, which is natural for all men, 
but the conscious turning toward God based on the inner and 
spiritual ascent of the winT^and therefore, true love and friend- 
ship is based on God Himself.^®^ This conception, which is 
explicitly developed in the two quoted letters and presupposed 
everywhere else, has a decisive significance for the philosophical 
understanding of Ficino’s theory of love. True love and true friend- 
ship which unite several persons with each other are directly derived 
from the love of the individual for God and are, therefore, reduced 
to the basic phenomenon of inner or spiritual ascent, the essence of 
Ficino’s philosophy. Conversely, the inner certainty which found 
its conceptual expression in love for God is enabled in this way to 

pp. 777 f. 5 cf. Anichini, op. cit., p, 94. 

'®'- 1 cannot agree with Nygren {op. cit., pp. 460 S.) that for Ficino our 
love for God is based on self-love. I would rather say: Our true self-love 
consists in our love for God. 
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find its concrete confirmation in a real communion with other 
persons. 

Love between friends, the inner essence of which is derived from 
the relation to God, is a favorite topic in Ficino’s correspondence. 
The love letter (epistala amatorid) is even elaborated into a kind 
of literary genus of its own.^*“ The conscious cult of love and 
friendship is expressed in a language of fixed formulae and images, 
taken in part from the old Tuscan poets, but developed by Ficino 
to conceptual clarity. The first indications are found in the De 
amore, but the majority of the examples occur in the letters. The 
concept is frequently modified by wit and jokes, but a common 
conceptual structure is always recognizable. We shall call atten- 
tion to a few characteristic features. The point of departure is the 
concept which we already know; that love produces a union be- 
tween the lover and his object. So Ficino writes that Filippo Valori 
and Filippo Carclucci are one with each other and with himself 
through their friendship, explaining in this humorous fashion 
why he had addressed by mistake a letter to Carducci that was 
intended for Valori.^®” Similarly, he writes in fun to Bernardo 
Bembo, who had studied at Padua, that their close friendship, 
producing in them one will, seems almost to be a living proof of 
the Averroistic doctrine of the unity of intellect in all men.'"^ And 
he considers the friends Lottcrio Neroni and Giovanni Nesi as al- 
most one person, because he himself embraces them in one feel- 
ing of friendship.^®® The notion that each lover has lost himself 
in the other and given himself to the other is developed in the 
De amore, probably after the model of the old Tuscan poets.'®® A 
friend therefore exists in his friend and is dependent on him, as 
Ficino writes in a letter to Francesco Bandini.'®' In other words, 
he who loves his friend no longer belongs to himself, but has given 
himself and everything he possesses to that friend,'®® But although 

C£. Op. om., pp. 621 ff. Ibid., p. 859. 

Ibid., pp. 803 f. Ibid., p. 832. 

Ibid., p. 1327; cf. Saitta, op. cit., pp. 236 f. Op. om., p. 859. 

Letter to Cavalcanti, ibid,, p. 6a6; to Corsini, p. 672; to Guicciardini, 
p. 754, et passim: Cf. Lorenzo to Ficino, p. 621. 
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the lover has lost himself, he finds, in compensation, the image of 
his friend in his own Soul.'®® As a result of the unity of the two 
friends, therefore, their Souls are always present to each other even 
during a separation in space. This is a favorite motive by which 
Ficino sought to prove the uselessness of correspondence and to ex- 
cuse himself to an absent friend for an occasional silence. “You 
must remember,” Ficino writes to Lorenzo de’ Medici, “that Mar- 
silio is not absent from your place if Lorenzo is not absent, in whom 
Marsilio is, if the Soul is everywhere at the same time.” "® Like- 
wise when he writes to his Hungarian friends that he is unable to 
join them: to come to them, he adds, he would first have to 
separate himself from them, and he could not separate himself 
from those with whom his Soul had been united for so long a 
time."-' Finally, love has the power to transform the lover into 
the figure of his beloved object."® This concept is sometimes given 
a humorous significance, as, for instance, when Ficino gives 
Filippo Valori a letter for Pico and writes that he was himself 
transformed by Amor, the artist of transformation, into the figure 
of his young friend,"® 

In all these examples, to which we could add many others, there 
is a strange mixture of serious and comic elements; but we can 
clearly recognize the continuous intent to give a strong and precise 
expression to Ficino’s personal relations with his friends. This 
consciously “erotic” coloring of Ficino’s correspondence has some- 
times been given a bad interpretation in modern times. It is, how- 
ever, a case neither of fantastic and exaggerated sentimentalism on 
Ficino’s part nor of more-or-lcss veiled homosexualism, as might 
be thought. The great number of his correspondents, their social 
position, and the fact that many of them were merely his ac- 
quaintances absolutely excludes such an interpretation. In his own 
day Ficino’s letters were never understood in that light. The fact 

‘•’® Letter to Giuliano, ibid., p. 638; to Cardinal Riario, p. 8ti. 

Ibid., p. 633. 

Ibid,, p. 783; cf. the letter to the Cardinal of Siena, p. 791. 

Ibid., pp. 658. 830, 843. ““ Ibid., p. 889. 
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must be explained in another way. Ficino did not consider his 
“Academy” a simple institute of teaching, but a living community 
of friends, after the model of the Hellenistic philosophical schools. 
In his lettcr.s, which from the outset were written with an eye to 
publication and served his philosophical mission, he explicitly 
emphasizes friendship as the spiritual tie of the circle of his pupils, 
making it, so to speak, a visible point of his program."'* His cor- 
respondence abounds in expressions and allusions that confirm this 
fact. In the beginning of his letter to Martinus Uraniu.s, which is 
known as the catalogue of his pupiks, he announces that this is 

a catalogue of friends drawn together, not by any kind of social intcr- 
cour.se or comradeship, but by a communion in the liberal arts. . . . 
You must know that they arc all distinguished by intelligence and 
morals, because I decided to have only those friends who were ex- 
perienced to unite . . . culture with honesty. 

For Plato had considered those two qualities as the central pre- 
requisites for philosophy and true friendship."® The numerous 
pupils that Ficino lists in that letter arc therefore all considered 
as his friends. In like manner Ficino writes to Buoninsegni that 
Plato is the founder of their friendship and spiritual affinity.'*" 
And to Piero Compagni : “Now I am going to join other people, 
because I love them less. I do not go to meet members of the Acad- 
emy, because I love them too much and I embrace them in such a 
way that I do not let them go away.” The membership of the 
Academy therefore involves a moral and intellectual communion 
of the individual members with each other and w'ith their common 
master, Ficino. This fact is clearly emphasized when Ficino re- 
ceives into the community of his Academy initiates whom he 
scarcely knows or never personally saw and celebrates this act 
solemnly by a love letter {epistola amatoria ) . In such cases there 

‘“This function of friendship as a spiritual tic uniting the incnihers of 
the "Academy" is indicated by Semprini {op. cit., pp. (£ ff.) and Kiesz- 
kowski (op. cit., pp. 45 f., 56 f.). 

Op. om., p. 936. 

Ibid., p. 864. 


Ibid., p. 843. 
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can certainly be no question of a sentimental affection. For in^ 
stance, he writes to Panezio Pandozzi: 

Our Poliziano recommended his Panezio today to the Marsilian, or 
rather Platonic, doctrine. Though I am accustomed to sing a comedy 
to new friends, a satire to old friends, I will sing a satire to Panezio, 
because I want to begin and to perfect our friendship at the same 
moment. 

He then adds a short philosophical declamation.^^® To Giovanni 
Altoviti he writes in similar terms: 

So many things about your elegance and Constance sounded in my 
ears through the words of our Giovanni Cavalcanti that I could not or 
would not restrain myself from liking and loving you very much. For 
the present let this letter be the sign of our love.^^" 

In the same sense, after his first meeting with Bernardo Bembo 
he praises their ardent mutual love,^®® and he writes similarly to 
Girolamo DonJi, whom apparently he had never seen, that the 
greetings brought him by Antonio Pelotti transformed their love 
into friendship.^ Love and friendship arc nothing here but the 
conscious and as it were, technical expression of an intellectual 
communion; the same intention is obvious when Ficino assures 
several Cardinals of his intimate love or inserts in his corre- 
spondence the pathetic love letters sent him by men like Lorenzo 
dc’ Medici or Carlo Marsuppini.^®® He was bound to only a few 
friends by a real personal sentiment — to Giovanni Cavalcanti, in 
particular — ^but he explains even this friendship by the analogy of 
friendships among ancient philosophers,^®^ considering it merely 
as the highest grade in the hierarchy of possible relations.^®” For 
when he puts his friendship with Cavalcanti as a modern example 
beside that of Plato with Dion and Xenocrates,^®® he obviously 
inserts it consciously in the wider community of his Academy, of 
which Cavalcanti is also listed as a member.^®'^ 

pp. 640!. p. 650: cf. letter to Corsini, pp. 672!. 

Ibid,, p. 652. Ibid,, p. 907. 

^^^Ibid,, pp. 791, 81 1. Ibid., pp. 6ai f., 638. 

Ibid,, p. 634. Cf. ibid,, p. 778. 

Ibid,, p. 634. p. p35. 
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The expression of Ficino’s cult of love and friendship may some- 
times approach the ridiculous and may frequently offend our 
taste, but the phenomenon itself, considered in itself, is most serious 
and important. Ficino is the only thinker in modern times who has 
tried to found a philosophical school as an intellectual and moral 
communion between master and pupils. And in so far as love and 
friendship between men are based on the individual’s love for 
God, in other words, on the spiritual wakefulness of the individual 
friends, the school, as a field of activity and as a community, is 
directly connected through its bond of friendship with the essence 
of the philosophical system and with the basic phenomenon of in- 
ner experience. Conversely, the inner certainty of consciousness and 
the metaphysical doctrine acquire a concrete form in the philosophi- 
cal communion of friends and so are realized not only as a propa- 
gated doctrine, but as a living part of reality. 

This love between friends, which is the foundation for the com- 
munion of the Florentine Platonists and is itself based on the love 
of the Soul for God, is called “divine” love (amor divinus) by 
Ficino, in opposition to the vulgar concept of love.^^® And since 
he develops this concept essentially in accordance with Plato’s 
Symposium, he states explicitly that he is following the model of 
Socrates and Plato on this point, and occasionally he .speaks of 
Socratic or Platonic love, that is, of love conceived in the sense of 
Socrates and Plato. For instance, one of the last chapters of the 
De atnore is entitled ; “How Useful Socratic Love Is.” It begins with 
the following words; "You ask what the utility of Socratic love 
(amor Socratkus) is.” In the Preface to Plato’s Phaedrus he 
mentions “Socratic and Platonic love.” The most explicit pas- 
sage is found in the important letter to Alamanno Donati from 
which we quoted the definition of friendship. 

'What kind [of friendship] will ours be called, oh Alamanno.i’ Since it 
began from nothing else than from Platonic love (amore Platonico), 

Cf. ibid., pp. 613, 795. Ibid., p. 632. Ibid., p. 1362. 

Ibid., p. 1363 (amoris Platow'ci et Socratici castdateni ) ; cf. Meylnn, 
op. cit., p. 426. 
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wc must call it nothing else than Platonic [friendship]. For when we 
recently explained our commentary De amore composed on Plato’s 
Symposium, we began meanwhile to love each other, so that apparently 
we have realized and perfected in ourselves that Idea of true love 
which Plato formulates in that work. From this Platonic love there- 
fore a Platonic friendship arises. ... So why do you doubt, oh Ala- 
manno, whether Plato believed that there were several Souls in one 
body ? There are not several in one, but the contrary seems frequently 
to be true when we see that one Soul exists in the bodies of several 
friends as the result of the Platonic love.*'’*“ 

This rcmiirkiible passage, which has no analogies in Ficino’s 
work.s, deserves our full attention. Here for the first time in the 
history of philosophy and literature, as far as I am aware, we have 
the term “Platonic love.” That this term later lost its precise mean- 
ing and finally became ridiculous, need not restrain us from in- 
terpreting it here, in its historical origin, in its given and precise 
sense. Every term that becomes an empty slogan as the result of 
fashion or of repetition is born at some time from a definite concept, 
and its significance must be interpreted from that point of de- 
parture. And every linguistic expression that did not exist from the 
beginning in the living language is not developed by chance, but 
is coined in accordance with a given intellectual need. So the term 
“Platonic love” in Ficino has its clear and precise meaning: it is in- 
tellectual love between friends; love which unites the members of 
the Academy into a community, which is based on the individual’s 
love for God, and is called, with reference to Plato’s Symposium, 
“Platonic love” — that is, love conceived in the sense of Plato. Not 
only is the expression found for the first time in Ficino but also 
we see that in Ficino’s thought there arc all the conceptual elements 
which logically should lead to its formation. Therefore, we may 
consider Ficino as, so to speak, the “inventor” of Platonic love. 
However, he is not responsible for the deformation which the term 
suffered subsequently.^®® 

1 ®- Op. om., p. 716. 

Compare the meaning of words like “Platonic,” "Stoic,” “Epicurean," 
"skeptic," and "cynic” in modern colloquial speech. 
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With the concept of Platonic love Ficino enters into a large his- 
torical perspective, comprising not only philosophy and theology 
but also poetry and literature. In his concept of love he combines 
the will of St. Augustine, the charity of St. Paul, the friendship of 
Aristotle and the Stoics with love in Plato’s sense of the term into 
a new and fertile idea. Moreover, Ficino’s speculation on love was 
foreshadowed (as has been repeatedly observed) by the old Pro- 
vengal and Tuscan lyric to which he himself consciously refers.*'*'* 
In this respect the explicit quotation of Guido Cavalcanti in the 
De amare is of great importance,’**® and in other points also the 
influence of the old poets is clearly visible in Ficino. The phys- 
iological theory concerning the genesis of love which makes the 
so-called spirit pass from the heart of the beloved person through 
its eyes to the eyes and the heart of the lover and the whole 
technical language of love which exchanges the Souls of the lovers 
and transforms them into each other (see above) are evidently 
taken from poetry and developed into a more precise system. But 
it is not exact to speak of Platonic love in reference to the poets of 
the dolce stil nuovo or to Petrarch.’**'* These poets tried to give a 
spiritual interpretation to love and to formulate in concepts the 
beauty of their beloved lady and their own sentiment of love. But 
the term “Platonic love” and the direct knowledge of Plato de- 
noted by this term arc lacking in the works of these men, as well 
as the essential element of the concept, in other words, the deriva- 
tion of the love uniting two persons from the love uniting the in- 
dividual with God. Ficino, with his interpretation of Plato, was 
the only one to develop this concept, and so he coined the term. 
Ficino’s theory is therefore a turning point in the history of love 
speculation. He enriched the heritage from the old poetry with 
new and essential features before passing it on to the poetry and 

*“* Cf. Moench, op. cit., pp, 69 ff. 

Op. om., pp. 1355 f.; cf. Sup pi., II, 257. 
pp. 135711. 

'3T Por the difference between the meaning of "love” in the ancient 
poets and in Ficino cf. A. Buck, Der Platonismus in den Dichumgen Lo- 
renzo de' Medicis, pp. 44 ff. Festugiere, op. cit., pp. 399, 433. 
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literature of the successive period. For there is visible evidence of 
Ficino’s theory in the erotic poetry of the following century, from 
Lorenzo de’ Medici and Girolamo Benivieni on and in the prose 
speculations on love since the commentaries of Pico and of Lo- 
renzo. Moreover, its influence may be traced up to the end of the 
Renaissance, although the concept of Platonic love became flatter 
and closer to the vulgar conception, the farther away it grew from 
its historical origin.^®® Yet the Renaissance speculation on love re- 
mains an important historical phenomenon, and it is one of Ficino’s 
most obvious merits that he started this speculation and gave it 
direction for about one century. 

On the other hand, this speculation on love is just that part of 
Ficino’s doctrine which had the widest and most lasting effect in 
history, and considering the totality and the real content of Ficino’s 
philosophy, we must admit that this influence is justified. For 
Platonic love is that concept on which Ficino tried to base his 
school as a living intellectual community, and therefore it ex- 
presses the essence of his historical existence and activity. But since 
this love goes back to the spiritual love of man for God, it is di- 
recdy connected with the center of Ficino’s metaphysics, which is 
indicated by the love for God, and indirectly connected with the 
starting point of his philosophy — ^that is, with the restlessness of 
ascending consciousness, a resdessness which finds its conceptual 
expression in the love of God and its concrete confirmation in the 
love of friends. At the same time, in these concepts, with all their 
historical limits, a deep and beautiful conception lies hidden, a 
conception that dominates implicidy the whole structure. True 
human relationship does not mean an abandonment of our own 
inner or spiritual existence, but rises precisely from the wakefulness 
of consciousness which finds its fulfillment and realization in that 
very relationship. 

138 cf. Saitta, op, cit., pp. 2655.; Buck,j>#r^,; Ncsca A. Robb, Neo- 
platonism of the Italian Renaissance , , ^ 
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Now THAT we have considered inner or spiritual experience, both in 
its manifest elements and in its conceptual interpretation as knowl- 
edge of God and as love, we must try to determine its concrete ap- 
plication to particular aspects of human life. We can show that for 
Ficino a number of important phenomena, especially in the spir- 
itual activity of man, are related to the concepts of abstraetto ani- 
mae, contemplatio Dei, and amor divinus and therefore are inter- 
preted in terms of inner experience. 

^f we start with the phenomena of moral life, we must keep in 
mind from the outset that Fincino has no real system of morals. We 
are therefore obliged to interpret the basic tendency of his doctrine 
from a number of scattered sentences and opinions.^ The per- 
fection of the human Soul, as we have seen, is entirely bound 
up with its spiritual ascent and with the contemplative attitude.® 
“The deeper the mind is merged with this body, the more defective 
it is; and the farther it withdraws from it, the more progress it 
makes.” ® Consequently, the empirical distinction between the 
various virtues, as developed by Ficino in his early treatise De mag- 
nificentia* loses all significance in the light of a more accurate 
philosophical analysis. Hence the particular virtues in the Theo- 
logta Platonica are directly related to the two “genera” of specula- 
tive and moral virtue, which express the dualism of intellect and 
will and are consistently defined as their perfect attitudes^ 

^ We are not speaking of Ficino's doctrine from the standpoint of prac- 
tical morals. This has been treated, though somewhat trivially, by Galli 
in his two articles. Galli also admits that there is no close connection be- 
tween these moral opinions and Ficino's metaphysical position. 

® Cf. chap, xi, above. “ Op. om„ p. 203. * SuppL, II, i ff. 
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What else is speculative virtue but the clarity of the intellect? What 
'■^se is moral virtue but the stable ardor of appetite kindled by the,^ 
clarity of the intellect? . . . What is the end of virtue? The end of 
moral virtue is to purify and to separate the Soul from the divisible 
body; that of speculative virtue, to grasp the incorporeal and universal 
concepts of things, whose locus is far from divisible bodies.® 

Virtue is therefore equivalent to the spiritual ascent of the Soul. 
This idea corresponds to the doctrine of the four degrees of virtue, 
which has belonged, since Porphyry, to philosophical tradition and 
is explicitly restated by Ficino as follows : passing through the civic 
virtues, the purifying virtues, the virtues of the purified Souj^nd 
the exemplar virtues, the Soul arrives at the union with God.*^ 

No less clearly does Ficino identify the second important dodtrine 
of ancient ethics — that of happiness and the highest good — with the 
inner or spiritual ascent of the Soul and with the knowledge of 
God. The idea is briefly developed in the Argumentum de summo 
bona and at somewhat greater length in the Epistola de felicitate. 
which was written as a result of a discussion with Lorenzo de’ . 
Medici who on the same occasion composed his poem L'alter- 
cazione. Ficino starts with the well-known distinction between 
external, corporeal, and spiritual blessings, and he tries to reach the 
concept of happiness by gradually eliminating all imperfect bless- 
ings. So external and corporeal blessings are first rejected as defec- 
tive, then among the blessings of the Soul those belonging to the 
irrational Soul, afterward the natural blessings of the rational Soul 
and the moral virtues which are fatiguing and so cannot represent 
the goal of our desire. Happiness, therefore, can consist only in the 
speculative virtue — that is, in contemplation. Above all, it consists 
in that knowledge of God which the Soul attains after separation 
from the body and in the joy connected with it.'^ 

P^e contemplative attitude not only receives a kind of moral in- 

® Op. oin., p. 187. 

p. (iiH. Cf. Saiuit, op. at., p. 269; Anichini, op. cit.. pp. ii3f. 

’’ Op. oni., pp. 662 f., and Suppl., II, 96 f. Cf. Galli, La morale, pp. 43 ff., 
and Trinkaus, Adversity’s Noblemen, pp. lor ff. For the relations between 
Ficino and Lorenzo see my review of Buck, Giorn. crit.. XIX (1938), 148 ff. 
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lerpreiaiion in such abstract reasonings about virtue and happiness 
but it is also directly offered to men as, a valid norm and goal of their 
life in a series of exhortatory treatises^ 

Separate the Soul from the body [we read in a letter to mankind] and 
reason from the passions of the senses . . . Seek yourself outside of 
the world, but in order to seek and to find yourself outside, fly outside, 
or rather look outside. . . . Leave behind the narrowness of this 
shadow and look within yourself.® 

And in a similar exhortation: 

If you want rest, do not seek rest through movement, but halt the 
movement; if you want domination, command yourself through rea- 
son; if liberty, serve reason; if you wish to avoid pain, flee pleasure, 
the lure of the evils." 

Accordingly, Ficino exhorts his friends to take refuge in God alone. 

O Friends, let us stay in that which never leaves, and we shall remain. 
Let us serve only the Lord of all things, who serves no one, that we 
may not serve anyone, but may command all. Let us enjoy Him if we 
can, and we can if we wish ... let us enjoy, I say, only that which 
spreads itself throughout the infinite; only so shall we be entirely ful- 
filled, only so shall we truly and fully enjoy.^® 

Cast off earthly passions, and at once you will enjoy divine ardor in a 
salutary way.^‘ 

Nowhere is there a sufficient remedy for earthly sicknesses save love 
and divine worship.'" 

And in another Exhortatio ad moralem et contemplativam reli- 
giosamque vitam, addressed to his friends, Ficino closes with these 
words : 

When through moral discipline the mind is purified from all dis- 
turbances of the body and is directed by a religious and ardent love 
toward divine truth, namely, God Himself, suddenly, as the divine 
Plato says, divine truth flows into the mind . . . and as it overflows 
the mind with light, so does it happily overflow the will with joy.'" 

" Op. om„ pp. 659 f.; cf. p. 158. 

'•Wi/V/., p. 738. p. 785. Ibitl., p. SSy. /fo'd., p. 753. 

^'■'Suppl., II, 65; cf. Op. am., p. 509. See also Plato Epistle vii. 341 c f. 
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l^incc the contemplative attitude is considered the real content 
and measure of human life, the ordinary existence of men in the 
carelessness of their acts and in the external character of their mo- 
tives must appear imperfect and even contemptiblelJConversely, the 
literary type of the Declamatio, which occurs frequently in Ficino’s 
collection of letters and reveals the utterly dubious and desperate 
character of earthly existence, is merely an indirect exhortation to 
the contemplative life and must be understood with all its rhetorical 
form in terms of this exhortatory purpose. 

We are all like Tantalus [we read in one of these declamations]. We 
are all thirsty for true goodness and we all drink mere dreams. . . . 
So a tiresome thirst burns us continually, oh we miserable Tantali. . . . 
O miserable lot of men, more miserable than misery itself. Where 
may we poor people flee? Certainly nowhere if we do not flee from 
the lowest to the highest things, if we do not flee toward those things 
which do not flee anywhere. What may we do, therefore, so that we 
may watch and be healthy in the right way ? Our life must be converted 
into its contrary. We must unlearn those things which we have 
learned; by learning them we have hitherto not known ourselves. We 
must learn those things we have neglected; without knowing them 
we cannot know ourselves. We must like what we neglect, neglect 
what we like, tolerate what we flee, flee what we follow. We must 
cry about the jest of fortune; jest about its tears.*'* 

In similar terms Ficino writes to a young disciple: 

O Panezio, consider how perversely we live. We do not easily listen to 
infamous people, but we hope to be listened to by God; yet wc live 
in an evil and unjust way, oh we mad people! We try to change God, 
but not our habits. We wish to convince others of goods, but do not 
convince ourselves.*' 

This paradox of outward life, which can be overcome only by a 
complete change of attitude is expressed in another declamation 
with a characteristic metaphor: 

When I sought today the chief reason why men should continually 
lead so troubled a life on earth, I remembered a certain play in which 
people have their legs extended upward and walk on their hands and 
head — ^trying to look with one eye at all earthly things, with the other 
*'* Op, om.. p. 749. lo Ibid., p. 640. 
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at things celestial; attempting to grasp with nose, lips, and fingers 
whatever is going on below, but to touch with their feet whatever 
hangs above them. . . . O ugly spectaclel O miserable monsterl Those 
are not men, not animals; they seem to be Stygian trees. . . . What 
thing more monstrous can be imagined? What more troublesome and 
burdensome? Oh friends, of such a kind are we almost all of us, almost 
all, oh we miserable peoplel We stupidly make reason, which is the 
head of the Soul, subservient to the senses, which are the feet of the 
Soul. Moreover, with a mind so immersed in the depths, we have faith 
that we shall know both celestial and earthly things. With the lowest 
soles of the Soul we try in vain to touch the highest parts of nature. . . . 
Change, I beg you, this play, oh Soul! Reverse this figure of yours.‘“ 

Accordingly we read in the De religione: 

Plunge yourselves, therefore, into the filth of the body, O miserable 
Soulsl Do you think in this way to see celestial miracles? O, how stu- 
pidly you desire to see sublime things with a head bowed to the earth; 
you desire to be lifted upward by miracles, not to ascend through the 
grades of virtues.'-’ 

These ideas are most clearly stated in the three declamations, De 
stultitia et miseria hominim, which Ficino inserted in the first book 
of his letters and then again, in the Italian version, among the Ser- 
moni tnorali}^ 

Who will deny that men are stupid who care about foreign matters 
and neglect their own? They appreciate absent things and new things 
and despise the present and usual ones. Because of a continual desire 
for the future, they do not enjoy the present. And while movement 
has to be stopped in order that one may rest, they are always starting 
new and different movements so tltat they may rest from time to 
time.” 

Men daily ask God for goods, but they never ask that they may use 
them well. They want fortune to heed their desires, but they never take 
care that the desire heed reason. They work to make even the smallest 
belongings beautiful, but they almost never work to make the Soul 
beautiful. . . . O grief, we seek the greatest in the smallest, the sublime 
in the lowest, the good in evil, rest in flying things, peace in dis- 
cordant ones, fullness in want, life in death,'-'” 

p. 755; cf. GalU, La morale, p. 6i. ” Op. om., p. 15. 

Ibid., pp. 636 ff.; cf. Stippl., I, xx f. Op. om., p. 636. 

”” Ibid., p. 637, 
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O you mad and miserable people, since you cannot grasp foreign things 
through anything but yourselves, how will you ever grasp outward 
things, when you have lost the inner ones? Why do you seek goods 
far away, as foreigners, when they are near, or rather within your- 
selves? ... Oh what a miserable animal is man if he does not soar 
above man from time to time and recommend himself to God, love 
God for God’s sake, and love the other things for His sake. That is the 
only solution of those problems and relief from evils.®^ 

This criticism on the stupidity of outward life, which only a 
mind spiritually awakened can make, is clearly symbolized in the 
figures of the laughing philosopher and the crying philosopher, 
well known to ancient tradition. 

Why did Democritus laugh so much? Why did Heraclitus mourn? 
One at the stupidity of men, I believe, the other, at their misery. Stu- 
pidity seems to he ridiculous, misery lamentable.-- 
Since we exercise virtues falsely, but vices actually, we shall become 
falsely happy and actually miserable in so far as we ourselves are con- 
cerned. This is what Democritus laughed at, what Heraclitus de- 
plored, what Socrates desired to cure, and what God can cure,®’ 

This symbol of the two philosophers seemed to Ficino so significant 
that he had it painted in his villa in Careggi for the exhortation of 
his friends and disciples, and the three declamations quoted above 
seem to refer to just that figurative representation. 

You saw in my studio the sphere of the world and on each of its two 
sides Democritus and Heraclitus — one laughing, the other crying. At 
what is Democritus laughing? At the thing that Heraclitus is mourn- 
ing, namely, at the average man — a monstrous animal, mad and 
miserable.®* 

Laughter and tears are merely different expressions of the same in- 
sight through which the wise man rises above the outward world 
and above the ordinary people who are bound to it.®** 

Ibid., p. 638. Ibid., p. 636. Ibid., p. 638. Ibid., p. 637. 

According to information which I liave received from Dr. Otto Brendel, 
a painting representing the .same subject matter and attributed to Bramante 
is preserved in the Brera Gallery in Milan. Cf. A. Venturi, Storia dell'aHc 
italiam, VII (Part 11 ), 113. 
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The contrast between the contemplative and the sensuous life is 
reflected in a characteristic way in the notion of time. The corporeal 
world, in so far as it has movement, is bound to the attribute o£ 
time, while the intelligible world is superior to time and movement 
and characterized by the attribute of eternity. “The theologians 
measure rest by eternity, the natural philosophers measure move- 
ment by time.” -® Consequently, the human Soul, located midway 
between corporeal and intelligible things, participates equally in 
time and in eternity. “The rational Soul ... is placed on the hori- 
zon, that is, on the borderline between eternity and time, since it 
possesses an intermediate nature between eternal and temporal 
things.” This relationship finds concrete expression in human 
life. The sensuous life, dedicated to the outer world, is subject to 
the rule of time. So long as man always turns toward new ends and 
gives up the present for the sake of the future, he never really comes 
to rest and the perpetual loss of time is the mark of his worldly and 
inwardly empty existence. On the .other hand, the contemplative 
life has a part in eternity; and since eternity is nothing but a pure 
present, without past and future, time is overcome in any moment 
of real fulfillment as in a pure actual present, and the ascent to 
eternity is accomplished. In this sense Ficino exhorts men to ascend 
from tomorrow toward today, from the flux of time to the pure 
present. “Learn well,” he writes to Antonio de’ Pazzi, “and please 
learn today; he who learns tomorrow, never learns.” And to 
Cavalcanti; 

Tell [your friend] to seek the remedy in reason, not to expect it from 
time. Time is an unwholesome physician, for it deceives the patient 
daily with the expectation of the future, and before expelling the old 
pains, it adds new ones to the old and accumulates daily so many evils 
that through the fallacious hope of life it leads to death. We must live 
today; he who lives tomorrow never lives. If you want to live today, 
live for God, in whom yesterday and tomorrow are naught but today 

In similar terms he writes to Lorenzo de’ Medici : 

2 " Op. om., p. 639.. Ibid., p. 657. 

2s Ibid., p. 617. Ibid., p. 632. 
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Please, my dearest patron, in the name of the eternal God, spend the 
precious money of this short time sparingly and prudently, that you 
may not some day repent in vain your prodigality and irreparable 
loss. . . . Free yourself, please, from this miserable prison [of un- 
necessary affairs] while you can; and you can only today. Belong to 
yourself today for the first time. Believe me, it is not fitting for a wise 
man to say: I shall live. The life of tomorrow is too late, live today. . . . 
But do not promise me tomorrow any more; you promise what you do 
not possess and what you do not know you will possess. If you will 
eat and drink only tomorrow, will you not perish within three days, 0 
friend? That tomorrow must perish today; it must perish as early as 
possible that you may not perish. Nothing is more fallacious than that 
tomorrow; it has deceived all the men the earth has produced. . . . 
We all suffer heavily from this sickness; this will be done tomorrow. 
We hardly possess the present time, for we have it so lightly that we 
cannot hold it even for a short while. But the future is nothing, hence 
nobody possesses the future. O, we mad and miserable people, we 
throw our hopes into nothing and always misuse the treasure we 
possess, but we desire to use well that which we do not possess. So 
we are all sick unto ruin."® 

The connection with the contemplative life is even more evident in 
a letter to Antonio Serafico: 

So we shall flee outward actions, which arc in movement, arc scat- 
tered, and serve a foreign reward. Meanwhile we shall be content 
with the innermost act of the mind. This action does not depend on 
anything else, but lives with itself; it does not expect any reward, for 
its own pleasure is reward. Finally, only he who acts in this way does 
not lead the Soul in such a way that he may be happy some day; he is 
already living in happiness.®^ 

Now we can understand what the notion of the present means in 
the motto which Ficino had written on the walls of his “Academy” : 
“All things are directed from the good to the good. Rejoicing in the 
present (laetus in praesens), you must not prize wealth or desire 
dignity. Flee excess, flee affairs, rejoicing in the present.” This 
formula of present joy is an echo of the Epicurean doctrine, which 
deeply impressed Ficino in his youth; but if “joy” was not used in 

pp. 646 f.; ef. Martial Bpigr. i. 15. iif. 

Op. om,, p. 880. ^^Ibid,, p. 609; cf. Suppl., I, 60 f. 
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the ordinary sense even in Epicurus, Ficino gave it a still more con- 
ttcpplative, “Platonic” content.*'’ 

IJThe moral relation of man to the world, however, is not limited 
to the simple contrast between sensuous and contemplative life. 
^The man internally awakened is still subject to the outward course 
^ of events. Although he can free himself from it in a spiritual sen.se 
and with the higher part of his self, he is in fact forced by his lower 
self to compromise with it. Ficino discussed these problems in con- 
nection with the idea of fortune. The idea of the blind goddess of 
fortune who according to her arbitrary caprice guides men from 
/I nothing up to the peak of power and wealth and throws them back 
I again into misery occupied a large space in the popular thought of 
I the Renaissance and found expression in many mottos and allegor- 
[ ical pictures.** Ficino did not entirely accept this conception, but 
he discussed it. It is consistent with his system for him to assign to 
fortune a certain power over the outward life of men and at the 
same time to require that the spiritual man shall inwardly overcome 
this power and with the essential part of his self withdraw from its 
sphere of action. A preliminary discussion of the problem, in which 
the solution is but vaguely indicated, is found in the early letter 
Della fortuna, occasioned by a question of Giovanni Ruccllai.*’’’ Ex- 
perience teaches, Ficino concludes, that, not the ordinary masses, 
but only the wise man is able to resist changes of fortune. Prudence, 
however, cannot be acquired by human effort; it is a gift of nature, 
or rather of God. For whatever is natural in us depends on nature; 
whatever is spiritual in us, on God. So it is really God Himself who 

For Ficino's Epicureanism cf. Sttppl., II, 8r ff,, and Ofi. om., pp. fiiS, 
933. See also the article by Gabotto (who confines himself almost entirely 
to the concept of pleasure as developed in the tract Dc voliipfate), and iny 
review of Buck {Giorn. crit., 1938, pp. 152 f.). 

“^Cf. Aby Warburg, Francesco Sassettis Ictztwiltisc VcrjHcauiig {(Ic- 
sammelte Schrijten, Leipzig-Berlin, 1932, I, 145 ff.); A. Doreu, Fortnna 
im Mittelalter und in der Renaissance (Vortraege der Bibliothc\ Warburg, 
Leipzig-Berlin, 1924, II [Part I], 71 ff.); H. R. Patch, “The Tradition of the 
Goddess Fortuna in Medieval Philosophy and Literature," Smith College 
Studies in Modern Languages, Vot. Ill, No. 4, 192a; Cas.sirer, Individutim, 
pp. 77 ff. 
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gives man power against fortune. And as so-called “good fortune” 
in reality goes back to nature and God, so the human force of re- 
sistance comes from the same source. Ficino therefore arrives at the 
following rule of life: 

It is good to fight against fortune with the arms of prudence, patience, 
and generosity. It is better to withdraw and to flee from such a war, 
in which but a few achieve victory at the cost of insufferable trouble 
and extreme sweat. The best thing to do is to make peace or a truce 
with it, adjusting our will to it, and to go willingly where it indicates, 
in order that it may not drag us by force.““ 

Ficino does not attribute an unlimited power, to fortune, but from 
the outset subordinates it to nature and God. Moreover, he gives 
human prudence, which affirms itself in the active life, a certain 
sphere of action, apparently compromising on that point with the 
views of his correspondent. But at the end he indicates the contem- 
plative solution, suggesting that we conclude internal peace with 
fortune and withdraw from the hopeless struggle, This solution is 
then elaborated in a letter to Cavalcanti, which refers to a famous 
passage of the T heaetetus. Our Souls are dependent on God and his 
providence alone. 

But our body is attracted in a violent attack by the body of the world 
through the forces of fate, just as a particle is at|racted by the bulk 
of its whole, and the power of fate does not penetrate our mind if our 
mind has not previously immersed itself by its own will in the body 
subject to fate. So no one should trust his own intelligence and strength 
enough to hope he can wholly avoid the sicknesses of the body or the 
loss of things. Every Soul should retire from the pestilence of the 
body and withdraw into the mind, for then fortune will spend its 
force in the body and not pass into the Soul. A wise man will not fight 
in vain against fate, but rather resist by fleeing. Misfortunes cannot 
be hunted down, but can only be fled from.'*^ 

In other words, the wise man must accept the action of fortune as 
a matter of fact; but by retiring into his inner self, he has spiritually 

^''Sttppl. II, p. 17a. Cf. Warburg, op. cit.; Doren, op. cit., p. 121; Cassirer, 
Individuum, pp. 81 f. 

Op. om., p. 633; cf. Plato, Theaet. 176 a f. 
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overcome fortune and morally escaped its influence. Therefore 
Ficino emphasizes again and again that the moral value of life and 
therefore genuine happiness do not depend on the power of for- 
tune. 

Those men seem to me to be most blind of all who consider fortune 
blind because it does good to the bad, for whom in reality nothing is 
good, or does evil to the good, for whom nothing is evil. For as every- 
one is in himself, so for everyone are the things he receives,"® 

No one is more miserable than he who places true happiness in for- 
tune, No one is happier than he who docs not judge an incidental 
prosperity to be real happiness. He who laughs with Democritus at 
the ridiculous crying of fortune or cries with Heraclitus at its tearful 
laughter is judged prudent by Hippocrates, «-«, Whatever is done, 
any fortune must be overcome by tolerating ixZ"J 

The moral situation expressed by man’s inward overcoming of 
fate is discussed at length by Ficino in his consideration of patience. 
He writes to Cavalcanti, referring to injustice done to a friend : 

He who receives an injustice, receives it, not from the doer, but from 
himself. For the rational Soul, which is man himself, is not offended 
unless it thinks that that injustice is an evil for [the Soul] itself. This 
belief is subject to our will. . . . fn comparison with his own great- 
ness a magnanimous person must hold as little that which is little. All 
temporal things are little and very short. ... He is not strong who 
submits to injustices, but be who overcomes them. But he overcomes 
them who resists them in such a way that he may not be moved from 
his state by their attack.*® 

And under the impression of the Pazzi plot Ficino writes to An- 
tonio Cocchi : 

I think that patience prescribes mainly tlirce things. First that you 
may be willing to suffer gladly evils which nature itself commands 
you to be unwilling to suffer. Secondly, that those things which fate 
has decided to be necessary you transform into voluntary ones. Thirdly, 
that you turn all evils into goods, which is God’s task alone. [Patience] 

//)/</., p. 778; cf, Galli, /.a luom/e, p. 7*1. 

pp. 748 f. Cf. Virgil /leiicid v. yio; Saitta, op. cit., pp. J57 f. For 
the relation- between prudence and fortune see also Galli, Lo stato, p. 22. 

*“ Op. om., p. 632; cf. Galli, La morale, pp. f>5 ff. 
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commands us on the first point to contradict nature; on the second to 
overcome fate; on the third to make ourselves equal to God. . . , For 
only impatience causes misfortunes, which might be confined to ex- 
ternal things and to the body alone, to pass into the Soul as well. 
Moreover, it causes us not to enjoy the goods prepared by nature or 
fortune. But patience, by bearing them well, transforms evils into good 
and happily enjoys goods by using them well.*’^ 


Another letter addressed to Bastiano Salvini is also dedicated en- 
tirely to the praise of patience. 


All other virtues consist in doing well; patience alone in suffering well. 
What is suffering well but not to increase the passion caused by evils? 
What is that but to be willing to suffer what you will suffer even if 
you are unwilling? If you do not suffer it gladly, you will suffer it 
anyway unwillingly; and if you do not allow yourself to be led, you 
will be drawn and pulled by force. Oh admirable power of patience I 
Other virtues fight against fate in some way; patience alone or chiefly 
among them overcomes fate. For those things which fate has decided 
to be unchangeable and necessary, patience, agreeing with the will of 
divine Providence, changes in such a way as to make them voluntary 
rather than necessary. Just as he who acts badly converts for himself 
goods into evil, so he who suffers well turns for himself evils into 
good, for in enduring evils he becomes good himself.*^ 




^^icino’s moral theories, as we see, arc based essentially on the 
experience of contemplation. We may now understand why he 
connects philosophical knowledge so closely with the moral life. 
For him philosophy is no mere theoretical doctrine whose truth 
can be learned and understood solely by reason. Instead he follows 
the true Platonic tradition, according to which knowledge can be 
acquired only by a profound moral and spiritual regeneration of 
the entire person. Ficino therefore ranks the philosopher first 
among those who arrive at a higher insight through a temporary 
separation of the Soul from the body {abstractio), and he mentions 
several examples of this contemplative raptu r^ 


After Plato had frequently withdrawn far from the body through the 
effort of contemplation, he finally left the bonds of the body entirely 


Op. om„ pp. 802 f. 


Ibid., p. 788. 
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in this rapture (abstractio). His disciple Xenocrates was separated 
from the body for a whole hour each day. . . . Porphyry the disciple 
of Plotinus writes that Plotinus was accustomed to be freed from the 
body frequently, to change face and at that time to discover admirable 
things which, afterwards, he wrote down." 

There are some persons, though very few such are found, who, sub- 
duing their pleasures and neglecting public affairs, conduct their life 
in such a way that they burn with eagerness to attain truth; but they 
do not have faith that it can be invesdgated through its human traces, 
in which the ambiguous minds of most natural philosophers are ac- 
customed to trust. Therefore they give themselves to God and do not 
attempt anything by themselves. With open and purified eyes they 
wait for what may he shown by God, and this is what Socrates is said 
to have taught and to have done."** 

Not only is the inward rapture in contemplation peculiar to the 
philosopher, but also the moral purification achieved in the inner 
ascent is, according to Ficino, the necessary condition for any phi- 
losophy. In a letter to philosophers and sophists he develops this 
requirement very fully. 

The Soul will not reach the true concepts of things which arc separated 
from bodies, if it has not separated itself from the body through puri- 
fication of habits and effort of speculation. . . . You will exclude from 
wisdom those persons whom you discover serving the body stupidly. 
But those whom you know to be vdsc you will judge to be, not slaves, 
but lords of their slave, the body. ... As a dirty vessel makes dirty 
by its contagion whatsoever fluid, even the sweetest, you may pour into 
it, so a bad mind when receiving knowledge produces malice, not 
wisdom. Moreover, as the air is related to the light of the sun, so is the 
mind to the light of truth and wisdom. Consequently, neither the air 
nor the intellect ever receives its rays [of light] while clouded, and each 
receives them directly so soon as it [the air and the mind respectively] 
becomes pure and serene. . . . Purify the eyes of reason from all dirt 
of this unwholesome body; turn away the glance of the mind from the 
shadow of the lowest matter; direct the sight of inner intelligence 
toward the light of the higher form. By that same source from which 
matter when sufficiently prepared is first suddenly shaped into cor- 
poreal forms, the mind when sufficiently disposed is at once endowed 

« Ibid., p. a86. ** Ibid., pp. 292 f. 
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with incorporeal forms. And as it is illumined by the clear rays of 
truth, so its cup runs over with true joy.'**'' 

Not only is philosophy dependent upon the inner or spiritual 
ascent of the Soul, since both are closely connected with each other, 
but also, conversely, philosophy may be considered as that which 
really favors and produces that ascent. 

What else do we do through moral philosophy but separate the Soul 
from the passion of the body? What else through speculative philoso- 
phy but separate reason from the senses? This whole effort of philoso- 
phy, as Plato says, is a meditation on death. For death is the liberation 
of the Soul from the body. Nor is death frightful for philosophers and 
their like, since it is familiar and customary to them."*" 

Ficino emphasizes this aspect in a few short treatises written in 
praise of philosophy. 

Through its own eye and througli the finger of dialectic, sagacious 
philosophy shows men this [contemplative] life, which is placed on 
the highest peak of things and is without contradiction most happy.'” 
There [in the sight of God] the Soul, through the gift of philosophy, 
not only becomes happy but also in becoming, so to speak, God it be- 
comes happiness itself. There all things, all arts and affairs of men, 
cease; of them all, only holy philosophy remains. There true beatitude 
is nothing but true philosophy. . . . But the fact that through the 
benefit of philosophy the Soul can some day become a kind of God, 
we conclude from the knowledge that while under its guidance [that 
is, of philosophy] [the Soul] through thought gradually compre- 
hends the natures of all things ... it becomes in some way all 
things.'*'' 

Since it is impossible to approach the celestial seats with a corporeal 
bulk, the Soul, taking thought as its guide, by the gift of philosophy, 
transcends through contemplation the nature of all things. So says 
Aristotle. Finally, to speak comprehensively, since philosophy is a 
celestial gift, it drives earthly vices far away, bravely subdues fortune, 
admirably softens fate, safely uses mortal gifts, abundantly offers- im- 
mortal gifts. . . . O sure guide of human life, who first defeats the 
monsters of vices entirely with the club of Hercules, then with the 

*' pp. 786f. p. 38j;cf. Plato, FAaeio 64 a ff. 

Op. om., p. 669. ■‘s Ibii., p. 670. 
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shield and spear of Pallas avoids or overcomes the dangers of fortune, 
and finally takes human Souls upon the shoulders of Atlas, frees them 
from this earthly exile, and returns them truly and happily to the 
celestial fatherland.'*" 

To sum it up in a few words, philosophy is the ascent of the Soul from 
lower to higher things and from darkness to light; its cause is the 
instinct of the divine mind, its means and faculties the disciplines we 
have mentioned, its end the possession of the highest good, its fruit at 
last the right guidance of men."® 

Philosophy is here conceived as an active and living force guiding 
men by means of knowledge toward their real goal. We must go 
back to antiquity to find such a sublime yet concrete conception of 
philosophy. Ficino also tries to illustrate the connection between 
philosophy and inner experience by arranging the individual philo- 
sophical disciplines and their objects in a fixed hierarchical order 
and identifying the gradual course of knowledge through these 
disciplines with the gradual ascent of the mind toward God. In the 
Laus philosophiae he describes this ascent : the Soul is first purified 
by morals from the dros.s of sensible things, then ascends with the 
help of physics from the lowest bodies to heaven, afterward passes, 
under the guidance of mathematics, through the celestial spheres, 
and finally, under the guidance of metaphysics, elevates itself to 
God Himself.®^ The same four degrees arc listed in the fourteenth 
book of the TheologtaJ'" In the treatise on the nature of the phi- 
losopher he gives a similar, but slightly different, version, mention- 
ing the same four disciplines, but putting mathematics, with its 
partial fields, in the second place and uniting physics and meta- 
physics into one discipline under the name “dialectics.” This dif- 
ference, probably originating in the desire to reconcile different 
traditional schemes, makes completely clear (what is in any event 
obvious enough) that the correlation between the philosophical dis- 
ciplines and the grades of contemplative ascent by no means corre- 
sponds to inner experience itself, but comes rather from a secondary 

Ibid., p. 758. "" Ibid., p. 763; cf. p. 780. 

Ibid., pp. 669 f. **" Ibid., p. 322. 

Ibid., p. 762. , 
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need of speculation. This need arises from the identification of 
philosophical knowledge with contemplative experience. 

If we pass now from moral phenomena to a consideradon of art 
and artistic creation, we must again confess that there is no real 
system of aesthetics in Ficino; so the task of interpretation is con- 
fined to a significant collection of isolated passages. Moreover, in 
order to understand the particular character and limitations of 
Ficino’s conception we must keep in mind that the idea of “pure 
art,” as opposed to science, handicraft, and practical activity, has 
been developed only in comparatively recent times. Classical antiq- 
uity and the Middle Ages made no such clear distinction; they 
understood by “arts” any kind of human activity. Ficino also con- 
ceives "art” in that broad meaning when he sees in the variety and 
free exercise of the arts one of the essential privileges of man. For 
the animals either live without art or possess only one art each, 
prescribed to them by nature. For example, the swallows build 
their nests, the bees their hives, the spiders their cobwebs. On the 
contrary, by his own power man invents the most diverse arts and 
so proves himself the master of nature. For he works with all 
materials, dominates all elements and natural creatures, elevates 
himself through his spirit to the heavens and even beyond the 
heavens, and finally gives his own life a rational order in the 
family and in the state.®^ For Ficino this whole system of arts is 
based on the contemplative experience, since every creative work 
in an art is made possible by an act of internal concentration and 
elevation. Only when the Soul has freed itself from the body can 
it approach the inwardly accessible sphere of truth and then bring 
to reality in the corporeal world the contemplated object or com- 
municate it in words to other' men. 

All those who have invented anything great in any of the nobler arts 
did so especially when they took refuge in the citadel of the Soul, with- 
drawing from the body. . . . Therefore Aristode writes that all out- 
standing men in any art were of melancholy temper, either born so or 
having become so by continual meditation. I think this comes from 

“ Ibid., pp. 295 ff.j c£. p. 207. 
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the fact that the nature of the melancholy humor follows the quality 
of earth, which is never spread widely like the other elements, but al- 
ways withdrawn closely into itself. So the melancholy humor invites 
and helps the Soul to gather itself into itself.'' 

Why should we wonder that Homer and Didymus and many other 
persons who were blind by nature or from their childhood could write 
in such a way that they seem to have seen everything clearly? Why 
should we wonder that Zoroaster and other inventors of wisdom have 
produced a knowledge of all things merely by long solitude and by the 
conversion of the whole Soul toward the mind alone? " 

Among the arts those called "arts” in the modern sense con- 
stitute a particular group, recognizable, it is true, but not clearly 
separated from other activities. If we try, however, to describe 
briefly Ficino’s “aesthetic” position and begin with the fine arts, 
we must not expect too much. For what the leading thinker of 
the early Renaissance, who was a personal friend of men like 
Alberti and Pollaiuolo, has to say about painting and architecture 
is surprisingly insignificant. The notion of visible beauty, which 
has some importance for Ficino and might have been a starting 
point for aesthetic analysis, is entirely orientated toward the theory 
of love, as we have already noted in another connection.*^ The 
essence of that beauty, as illustrated primarily in the human body, 
but valid for works of art as well, consists for Ficino, according to 
the ancient doctrine, in propordon— that is, in the symmetric and 
pleasant relationship of the individual parts.*® For example, the 
round figure is considered pleasant; likewise in buildings the 
quadratical ground plan, the equality of the walls, the disposidon 
of stones, the opposition of angles, the figure and disposition of 
windows.*® Accordingly, two windows placed beside each other 
must be of equal size, while two windows placed above each other 
may have a different size. This difference is a matter of choice 
when there are only two windows; in the case of three, the eye 

" Ibid., pp. 286 f. “ Ibid., p. 255! cf. pp. 294 1. 

Cf. chap, xili, above. 

"Op. om., pp. 255, 27511., 631 f., or somewhat differently p. 1336; cf. 
chap, xiii, above. 

‘’‘Ibid., p. 255. 
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requires a homogeneous gradation of size.®" These and similar 
views are especially effective in judging given works of art. Ficino 
tries to show explicitly that human reason finds such a measure of 
equality in itself and through it is related to the divine mind. In 
other words, in the case of the aesthetic approval of a visible pro- 
jxjrtion, the external object is related to the inner conception and 
through that to the divine Idea of equality. Ficino took many of 
these sentences almost verbally from St. Augustine, and therefore 
it is sufficient to have indicated them briefly. The length of the 
quotation is in any case a sign that the quoted exposition may be 
incorporated without difficulty into Ficino’s own thought.'" These 
passages deal mainly with already existent works of art, Ficino’s 
conception of artistic creation, on the other hand, is entirely con- 
fined to ancient doctrines. The artist, who is not distinguished 
from the craftsman, achieves his product by giving a certain form 
to a given material. This form is originally a concept or Idea in 
the mind of the creative artist. 

What is human art? A certain nature, treating an external matter. . . . 
Although human art is outside matter, it agrees with and approaches 
the work to be produced to such an extent as to achieve certain works 
through certain Ideas.“- 

We have such Ideas of works of art in the mind, I say united, as well 
as distinguished, that following the model of a single Idea we can talk 
and fabricate something corresponding to it, even though we may 
not produce anything on the model of another concept.”'’ 

None of these observations come from an immediate interest in 
the fine arts; they simply serve to furnish a human analogy for 
divine creation and to prove the inner congruence between art 
and nature. This is a conception which played a role in so-called 
Middle Platonism. Ficino probably learned it from Cicero and 
Seneca. He did hot utilize it as a theory of the fine arts or develop 
it further in a metaphysical sense, and the precise relationship 

Ibiil,. p. 275. 

Ibid,, pp. 275 ff. Cf. August. De pcra religione ch. 29 ff. See also Op. 
om., p. 255: Cassirer, Individuum, pp. 6 jt,, and Erkentitnisprobkm, p. 94. 

Op. om., p. 123. ®” Ibid., pp. 187 f.; cf, pp. 149, 249. 
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between the “Ideas” of the artist and the divine Ideas is left en- 
tirely undetermined. 

Ficino certainly had a deeper interest in music than in the other 
arts. We know that he played an instrument himself and gave fre- 
quent performances before large circles of friends.®* In the De 
amore he places the beauty of sounds on an equal plane with that 
of visible forms and thoughts; ®® he speaks with great conviction 
about the effect of music on the Soul and even dedicates several 
short treatises to the praise of this art. Even here, however, he does 
not develop any genuine aesthetic theory, but simply voices a few 
isolated thoughts, most of which go back to tradition. The essence 
of the beauty of sounds consists in consonance, which he analyzes 
in a special treatise and which he relates explicitly to the concept 
of proportion.®® It is a remarkable fact that he recognizes the 
third interval as consonant, which is contrary to classical tradi- 
tion.®’ Consonance is a criterion almost analogous to the principle 
of optic symmetry or equality, and Ficino consequently relates the 
judgment of vocal harmony through a cause inherent in the Soul 
to God Himself, again following St. Augustine almost verbally.®® 
However, music consists not only in the corporeal phenomenon of 
the sound; it has its origin in the Soul of the musician and can 
therefore act on the Soul of the listener. 

Since song and sound come from the thought of the mind, from the 
impulse of the imagination, and from the passion of the heart and, 
together with the broken and formed air, move the air-like spirit of 
the listener, which is the bond of Soul and body, it easily moves the 
imagination, affects the heart, and penetrates the innermost sanctuary 
of the mind.®® 

Serious music preserves and restores the consonance of the parts of the 
Soul, as Plato and Aristode say and as we have experienced fre- 
quently.’® 

®* Ibid., pp. 608, 609. 673, 823; cf. SuppL, II, 230. 

®' Op. om„ pp. 132a f., 631 £; 

<^'’lbid..p.$i. 

®® Op. am., pp. 278 ff. Cf. August. De musica VI. 2 ff.; Cassirer, Erkeftnt- 
nisproblem, pp. 95 f. 

®® Op. am., p. 651. 
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But to say something about your Marsilio, I frequently dedicate myself 
to the more serious strings and songs after the study of theology or 
medicine, in order to neglect the other pleasures of the senses, to expel 
the troubles of Soul and body, and to elevate the mind as much as 
possible to sublime things and God.’'- 

To emphasize the metaphysical meaning and origin of music, 
Ficino sometimes reverted to the Pythagorean doctrine of the 
harmony of the spheres. The celestial spheres, attuned to each 
other according to the rules of consonance, produce a divine music 
imperceptible to us; and human music, being an earthly imitation 
of the celestial sounds, through its admirable effect induces the 
Soul to elevate itself into the realm of celestial harmony. “Through 
the cars the Soul perceives certain sweet harmonies and rhythms, 
and through these images it is exhorted and excited to consider 
the divine music with a more ardent and intimate sense of the 
mind”''^ 

Ficino treats of poetry in close connection with music, since 
poetry also appeals to the car and, in addition to using words, 
often incorporates melody and always has rhythm. But poetry is 
superior to music, since through the words it speaks not only to 
the car but also directly to the mind. Therefore its origin is not 
in the harmony of the spheres, but rather in the music of the 
divine mind itself, and through its effect it can lead the listener 
directly to God Himself.’* For a more profound interpretation 
of poetic creation in comparison with the other arts, Ficino used 
Plato’s theory of divine madness and inspiration. The true poet 
does not follow the arbitrary impulse of his human thoughts, but 
is inspired by God — in other words, he composes on the basis of 
what he has seen in a state of inner or spiritual elevation and rap- 
ture. Hence, in the thirteenth book of the Theologta, Ficino puts 
the poet in second place, following the philosopher, among those 
who separate themselves from the body during life. For the theory 
of divine madness he quotes Plato’s Ion and Phaedrus and gives 

p. 614; cf, SuppL, I, 54 ff. 

Op. om., p. 614; cf. pp. 278 ff. 
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three arguments : first, poets, in their works, reveal a knowledge of 
all the arts, whereas men as a rule acquire the individual arts 
slowly and with effort. 

Secondly, in their madness they sing many admirable things which 
afterward, when their fury has lessened, they do not well understand 
themselves, as if they had not themselves made the utterance, but God 
had announced it through them as through trumpets. Moreover, the 
great poets were often insane and uneducated. Consequently, poetry 
is a gift of heaven. In the Phaedrus Plato gives as a sign of it that no 
one was ever outstanding in poetry, though most industrious and 
erudite in all the arts, if to these qualities there was not added that 
more ardent excitement of the Soul which we feel when God is in us. 
We become warm because of His incitement. That impulse contains 
the germs of the sacred mind.’'^ 

Poetry originates in the inner or spiritual elevation of the mind. 
Therefore it is consistent to say that true poetry is given only to 
a pure mind and that the true poet who receives his art from 
God must also return to God and take Him as the object of his 
poetry.'^® All these considerations, it is true, make no new con- 
tribution to a theory of art; but the interpretation of poetry shows 
once more that artistic activity, like other manifestations of spiritual 
life, is based upon the certainty of contemplation. 

Passing from the arts to the consideration of religious life, we 
shall analyze first the special phenomena of prophecy and of 
supernatural influence. The phenomena of prophecy have had an 
important part in the tradition of all religions, and a philosophical 
interpretation of “mantics” was attempted again and again, espe- 
cially in late antiquity. Ficino continued this tradition, not by 
chance or caprice, but because he was convinced of the reality and 
significance of predictions through personal, direct experience. 
He relates that his mother, Alessandra, frequently foresaw a death 
or an accident among her relatives and that his father, Ficino, 
was called In a dream to heal a hitherto hopeless patient.'^® Ficino 

~*lbid., pp. 287, 634 f.; cf. p. 614. See also Plato Phaedr. 245 a. 

Op. om., pp. 790 f. Ibid., p. 673. 

Ibid., pp. 616 f. Ibid., pp. 644 f. 
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himself apparently inherited the gift from his mother, and during 
a grave illness he received the announcement of his recovery in a 
dream.’'* In 1477, a miracle having occurred in connection with 
some relics, he prophesied the war and pestilence of the following 
year; in 1480 he warned Lorenzo de’ Medici against a dangerous 
constellation; in 1489 he indicated to Filippo Strozzi the right 
hour for laying the cornerstone of his palace; and he repeatedly 
read the horoscope for his friends.®** 

If we would understand the philosophical theory behind these 
predictions, we must distinguish astrology from all other forms of 
prophecy, since it pretends to be a definite science, based on rules 
verified by experience. Ficino’s attitude toward astrology was 
somewhat wavering and uncertain. In his unfinished Dispu- 
tatio contra iudicium astrologorum , written in 1477 , he attacked 
astrology with a number of arguments,®"* and in i486 he inserted 
part of these arguments almost literally into his commentary on 
Plotinus.®** But in the third book of his De vita, written in 1489 
and originally intended as a chapter of the same commentary on 
Plotinus, he uses astrology in a positive way for the purposes of 
mcdiGine.®" Finally, in 1494, when Pico wrote his huge work 
against astrology, Ficino announced his agreement in a letter to 
Poliziano and then tried to make his previous statements in the 
De vita seem consistent with his (and Pico’s) view.®’ However, 
his justification was somewhat artificial and was received with 

p. 644. p. 813; cf. I, lxx.\vi. 

Op. om., p. 831. "-Sttppl:, 11 , 307. 

Op, om., pp. 857, 894, 918; cf. p. 901. Sttppl., II, II ff. 

Op. om., pp. 1609 ff. Ibid., pp. 531 ff. 

Ibid., p. 958. Pico {Opera, Basileae, 1572, p. 418, cf. Sttppl,, II, 274) 
mentions Ficino among those authorities against astrology. The meaning 
of this passage lias been entirely distorted by Pusino (op, cit., pp, 505 f.) 
and others. Also a version by Baron (pp. 148 f.) is not entirely correct. The 
error is based on a mistake in Liebert’s translation of Pico’s passage and has 
heen corrected by Lynn Thorndike, “Marsilio Ficino und Pico della Miran- 
dola und die Astrologie," Zeitschrift fuer Kirchengeschichte, XL VI (1928), 
584-85. The point is important for a proper evaluation of the relations 
between Ficino and Pico in general. 
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skepticism by Poliziano.^" In reality Ficino’s own practice during 
his whole lifetime, especially in his later period, shows that he was 
not at all opposed to astrology. This uncertain attitude of Ficino 
toward astrology certainly constitutes a problem that deserves a 
more accurate re-examination.*'’ Meanwhile, it is better not to as- 
sume inconsistency or weakness in Ficino. Wc .should try rather 
to understand the contrasting intellectual motives which drove 
him in various direction;!. On the one hand, the professional as- 
trf)logcrs upheld the complete dependence of all hum:in destiny 
upon the course of the stars, a thesis which Ficino could not ac- 
cept and rejected consistently at all times. For since the human 
mind excels the whole corporeal world, it cannot be subject to the 
influence of the stars; and just as we are superior to the play of 
fortune, through our real selves, so we are superior to the fate im- 
posed by the stars.®® This is the real and ultimate reason why 
Ficino attacked astrology in the Disputatio and in the commentary 
on Plotinus. On the other hand, he never denied that the stars have 
a natural influence upon earthly creatures and hence upon the 
human body, since each higher entity in the world can act upon 
the lower entities.”^ This “contradiction,” which in reality merely 
reflects the difference between nature and spirit, is stated in a 
remarkable formula expressed in the ninth book of the Theologia 
and repeated in the Disputatio: “The heavens do not move our 
will through the instinct of nature, but they do move our body,” ®' 
The view of the De vita, in which the care of the human body it- 
self is treated, is therefore fully justified. But Ficino, following the 
example of Plotinus, took still another step toward astrology, stat- 
ing that many facts may be predicted by means of the stars in 
their character of divine signs, without being caused by the stars."® 

** Sttppl, II, 278 f. 

“°Cf. Saitta, op. at., pp. 150 f.; Dress, op. at., p. 230; Cassirer, Iit- 
dioiduttm, pp. 105 f.; Baron, op. at., pp. r48 If.; Thorndike, History of Magic, 
IV, 56211.; Heiuman, "La libertli e il fato"; Garin, “Recenti interpretazioni 
di Marsilio Ficino,” Giant, crit., XXI (1940), 312 ff. 

®®Cf. Op. om., pp. 209 f.; cf. Cassirer, indieiduum, pp. 119I'. 
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This device helps to justify astrological practice in spite of all basic 
objections, and so astrology is conceived as a form of prediction, 
characterized by a particular method and “scientific” procedure. 

While astrology rests on art and experience, prophecy proper, 
to which a divine origin is attributed, is based on inspiration and 
hence referred, as in the case of poetry, to an inner or spiritual 
elevation of the Soul. Consequently, in the thirteenth book of the 
Theologia Ficino, speaking of those who withdraw temporarily 
from the body, mentions last the soothsayers and prophets and 
states explicitly that their predictions are made without reflection 
and art, whereas those of the astrologers, augurs, and so forth, re- 
quire an experienced mind. In defense of these prophecies he refers 
to the ancient seers and sibyls, to the prophets of the Bible, to the 
testimonials of Platonic philosophers, and to the experience of 
dreams.®* 

The minds of all these [prophets] searched through many places and 
comprehended the three parts of time in one when they separated 
themselves from the body. ... Or rather such a Soul by its nature 
is almost everywhere and always. It is not obliged to go outside itself in 
order to look at many and distant places and to recall the whole past 
and to anticipate the future. Its achievements are won by leaving the 
body behind and by returning into itself, either because its nature is 
everywhere and always, as the Egyptians believe, or because when 
retiring into its own. nature it is at once united with the divinity which 
includes all limits of places and times."“ 

Likewise following Olympiodorus, Ficino tells how Apollonius of 
Tyana, in a state of internal rapture, could perceive from Rome 
what was happening at the same time in Egypt.®® And from the 
prophetic gift of his mother Ficino concludes that “the Souls of 
men which in some way are separated from the body because of 
a moderate complexion, parity of life, and rapture of the self, 

”* Ibid,, p. 288; cf. Anichini, op. cii., pp. 71 ff. Anichini finds this con- 
ception not exactly orthodox and emphasizes the fact that Ficino expresses 
himself elsewhere more moderately. Unfortunately, he quotes for this pur- 
pose chiefly from the commentary on Asclepius, which belongs, not to 
Ficino, but to Faber Stapulensis, cf. Suppl., I, exxx f. 

** Op. om., p. a88. Ibid., p. 405. 
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anticipate many things, since they are divine by their nature and 
exercise their divinity when returning into themselves.” Ficino 
explains at length the phenomenon of inspiration in terms of a 
theory of the three orders of the universe which he calls nature, 
fate, and providence, to which man belongs through his body, 
lower Soul, and mind, respectively. Since our mind lives in per- 
petual contact with the divine intelligences, it is moved by them 
by a kind of sympathy, but this impulse penetrates our conscious- 
ness only when received by the middle part of our Souls, which is 
called reason.”® Among the other forms of prophecy dreams are 
especially emphasized by Ficino. Since sleep is a form of vacatio, 
that is, a state in which the Soul withdraws from the body, during 
sleep the Soul is immediately accessible to divine influence, par- 
ticularly the Soul of a man who has been previously purified and 
directed toward God. “While these men are awake their Souls are 
freer [from the body] than those of all others, and while they sleep, 
[their Souls] are completely free, therefore the higher impulse is 
easily perceived by them.” A genuine dream, therefore, is also 
a divine inspiration, given only to those who have already elevated 
themselves above the body while awake. All dreams which do not 
fulfill this condition cannot pretend to be true or of divine origin, 
but are derived from the influence of the senses, of the imagination, 
and of finite thought.^”” But genuine dreams, like all predictions, 
need interpretation, and in general the prophet and the inter- 
preter are two different persons. For the gift of prophecy and 
prophetic dream is superior to reason, but interpretation requires 
art and acuteness.’®' 

Just as in the case of predictions, Ficino did not take the doc- 
trine of supernatural influences merely from the religious tradi- 
tion: he attached it to his personal, immediate experience. He 
mentions repeatedly the miracles performed by a relic of St. Peter 
Ibid., p. 616. 

Ibid., pp. 288 ff.; cl. Heitzman, "La liberta c il fato," Rivista di filosofia 
neo-scolastica, XXVIII (1936), 350-71; XXIX (X937), 59-82. 

”” Ibid., p. 293. Ibid., pp. 292 f. 

Ibid., pp. 293, 873 f. 
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on Christmas, 1477, in Volterra,^°® and in the De religione Chris- 
tiana he reports a miraculous cure accomplished in 1470 in An- 
cona.^®® Ficino himself made two real exorcisms, in 1493 and in 
1494, as he reports with a certain self-conceit in his commentary on 
Plato’s 

In his theory concerning these extraordinary phenomena we 
must distinguish between various kinds or groups with Ficino, 
since the supernatural effect, produced with or without human 
co-operation, is due to natural forces, to demons, or to God. So- 
called “natural magic” consists merely in “conveniently subjecting 
to natural causes natural matters which are to be formed by them 
in a miraculous way.” In other words, the expert can conduct 
certain hidden forces of nature into an object and so produce talis- 
mans or effective remedies. This type of magic is a kind of art,^°® 
and Ficino makes extensive use of it for medical purposes in the 
third book De vita}°'’ Another type of magic is connected with 
the activity of demons. Since demons have a certain influence over 
men and things,^®* through a special ritual man may obtain their 
help and so perform miraculous works. ^®® Ficino basically rejects 
this kind of magic as incompatible with the Christian religion: 
but he does not deny its possibility.^^® The exorcism of demons as 
he practiced it is directed against demons, but obviously belongs 
to the same type of action.^^^ The truest and most perfect form of 
supernatural influence, which is a miracle in the proper sense, con- 
sists in the power of a man as the instrument of God to change the 
natural course of things. In this sense Ficino considers the miracles 
of Christ and of His disciples as a genuine proof of their divine 
mission,^^® and in the thirteenth book of the Tkeologia he gives 

Ibid., p. 813; Suppl., I, Ixxxvi. 

Op. om., p. 15. WM Ibid., pp. 1469 f. 

Ibid., p. 573. Cf. Saitta, op. cit., pp. 150 f.; Cassirer, Individuum, p. 160; 
Thorndike, History of Magic, IV, 562 ff. 

Cf. Op. om., p. 288. Cf. ibid... pp. 548 If. 

Cf. ibid., pp. 382 f.j 1469 f. Ibid., p. 573. 

^^'>Ibtd. '^'^^Ibid., cf. pp. 1469 f. 

Ibid., pp. 13 fl. 
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a remarkable philosophical explanation of miracles.”^ The human 
Soul, which by its nature is superior to the body, may become an 
instrument of God and perform miracles when it frees itself in- 
wardly from the body and ascends toward God. 

When reason is fixed upon God with the whole intention of the Soul 
to seek a benefit, it sometimes gives a benefit to its own body or to a 
foreign body toward which it is turned. . . . But let u.s return to 
those Souls through which God performs miracles as through in- 
struments. How does the temperate state of the body help them in 
that privilege?. Because their reason is freer, not being disturbed by 
any trouble of excessive humors. How does moderate and pure living 
help them? Because the Soul is not aggravated by the burden of its 
body. How does honest and pious education? Because [the Soul| de- 
sires goods for men and being similar to God is helped by God, or 
rather is guided by God as an instrument. 

The Soul can therefore free itself from its own body and act upon 
others. 

What Soul does this? That which stills the imagination and, while 
burning with desire for the higher divinity, does not trust the usual 
procedures of natural reason, but lives through the mind alone, be- 
comes an angel, and receives God with its whole breast.^'* 

Among religious activities that do not transcend the natural 
sphere, Ficino emphasizes especially prayer, which constitutes, so 
to speak, the intellectual element of worship, and which may be 
considered as a kind of miracle when it is heard by God and so 
indirectly produces the desired effect. To Ficino, following a 
Neoplatonic conception, prayer is nothing but an inner conversion 
of the Soul toward God. Prayer is heard when the Soul becomes 
unified with God and so participates in His activity. 

The prayers of a saintly man, especially when the prayers of the people 
concur with him, connect Souls with God in such an admirable way 
that the action of God and that of the Soul become one in a certain 

Ibid., pp, 298 ff.; c£. Anichini, op. cit., pp. 85 ff. Hak (op. at., p. <fi) 
asserts quite arbitrarily that there is no theory of miracles in Ficino. 

11^ Op. om., p. 301. 
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sense, but that of God after the manner of an artist, that of the Soul 
after the manner of a divine instrument,^*' 

I should explain prayer as a strong conversion toward God so thht the 
Soul does not notice the impulses of demons and demons do not hope 
that they can conquer the mind dedicated to God.**® 

The highest God hears their [of men dedicated to God] prayers as 
those of divine men, for their will concurs with the divine will, and 
God frequently uses the Souls so affected as instruments or subjects to 
perform miracles.**^ 

God Himself implanted in Souls the instinct through which they are 
converted toward God in prayer, and this instinct is not vain.*’® . 

In that union [of the Soul with God] lies the whole force of prayer.**® 
This [divine unity] leads Souls to prayers through which we implore 
union with God. . . . But the prayer so born attains our restitution 
in God.*=® 

Accordingly, wc read in the Preface to the translation of the 
Psalter that the Soul seeks and finds liberation from earthly evils 
in its intercourse with God. “For this reason there is no sufficient 
remedy against these earthly sicknesses of ours except frequent 
and ardent prayer.” The letter to Bernardo Bembo, which up 
to this passage agrees verbally with the Preface to the Psalter, dif- 
fers here, saying that the only remedy is the love and worship of 
God.*“* This difference is not incidental, for apparently Ficino 
wrote the Latin letter first and later modified it to make it the 
Preface of his Psalter, introducing in this passage the notion of 
prayer. But the fact that he could do so shows again that for him 
the special act of prayer is related in substance to inner conversion 
toward God; and so the contemplative experience appears as the 
concrete foundation of every religious phenomenon. 

Having considered the phenomena of prophecy, miracle, and 
prayer, we must turn to the theory of religion. Though Ficino has 
no systematic philosophy of religion, just as he has no ethics or 
aesthetics, religion has a basic significance for his world system. 

**' Ibid., pp. 304 f.; cf. Anichini, op. cit., p. 86. **® Op. om., p. 383. 

**^ ibid., p. 915. 118 Ibid., p. 916. 

^^^Ibid., p. 1439. ^^°lbid., p. 1440. 

*®* Suppl., II, i86. 1*8 Op. om., p. 753. 
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Religion in all its forms is equivalent to the worship of God (cul- 
tus Dei). 

Nothing displeases God more than to be despised, nothing pleases 
Him more than to be worshiped. . . . Therefore divine Providence 
does not permit any region of the world at any time to be entirely 
without religion, though it does permit different rites of worship to 
be observed in various places and at various times. This variety ordered 
by God does, perhaps, produce admirable beauty in the universe.’”® 

We must notice two aspects in particular in this concept of re- 
ligion. First, any given form of religion, however primitive, is re- 
lated, though unconsciously, to the one, true God. Secondly, all 
rites and ceremonies of religion are but different expres.sions of 
an internal relation to God which is called worship and coincides 
essentially with divine love.^“* 

If we examine these aspects in detail, it appears, first, that re- 
ligion, based on the worship and love of God, has its source directly 
in the certainty of inner experience. Speaking of Plato’s Phaedrus. 
Ficino calls religious enthusiasm a form of divine madness and 
defines it as “a stronger excitement of the Soul in performing those 
things which belong to the worship of the gods, to religion, expia- 
tion, and the sacred ceremonies.” And in the thirteenth book 
of the Theologia he mentions among the privileged Souls who 
can be temporarily freed from the body, in addition to those of 
philosophers, poets, and prophets, the Souls of priests. After re- 
porting several examples of religious rapture he concludes with 
the following quotation from the Phaedrus: 

... he who rightly uses the divine meditations and is always imbued 
with perfect mysteries, he alone really becomes perfect. But while 
cut off from human affairs and adhering steadfastly to God, he is 
considered by the common people as being out of himself; they do 
not know that he is full of God.'”* 

Ibid., p. 4; cl. pp. 2, 317, 680. See also Saitta, op. cit., pp. 97 ff.; Cassirer, 
Iiidwiduum, p. 76; Dress, op. cit., p. 125; Pusino, op. cit., pp. 508 ff.; 
Anichini, op. cit., p. 66. 

’■”'*Cf. Op. om., p. 335. ^-^Ibid., p. 615. 

Ibid., pp. 287 f.; c£. Plato Phaedr. 249 c f. 
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The other aspect, that any given form of religion has for its ob- 
ject, at least indirectly, the one true God, is elaborated into a 
theory of '^natural religion” which is of remarkable interest for 
the history of religious thought. Everything that accompanies the 
essence of a natural species is natural and therefore is found in all 
individuals of that species without exception In this sense re- 
ligion is natural for man, because it is common to all men; and 
since religion means worship of God, this natural religion is 
basically the same as the natural desire of man for God. 

Divine worship is as natural for men almost as neighing is for horses 
or barking for dogs.^“® 

The human mind is led by its divine nature to’ feel and to worship and 
to fear God. . . , But by a free choice of reasoning, it changes the rites 
of worship, . . . From the above argument it may be concluded that 
the common religion of all nations, having one God as its object, is 
natural to the human species 

Religion, as Plato shows in the Protagoras, is given to man as the first 
of all things — not only before all arts necessary for living but also be- 
fore speech and commerce. But since it is most common and stable 
among all gifts, it is the most natural of 311 ,^®“ 

Religion is not only natural for man and therefore common to 
all men but also a privilege which distinguishes man from all 
other animals. Artistic ability, as Ficino shows in detail, is not 
peculiar to man, for beasts also share in it. Likewise, beasts possess 
at least a substitute for language. If we consider reason the privilege 
of man, we have to distinguish its individual parts. For active rea- 
son and the rational contemplation of natural things is not en- 
tirely absent in beasts. Only the contemplation of divine things, 

See above, chap. x. 

Op. om., pp. 319 £.; cf. p. 2. See also Saitta, op. dt„ pp. 77 ff.; Seni- 
prini, op. cit., p. 59; Dress, op. cit., pp. 125 ff,; Anichini, op. cit., pp, 63 ff. 
Pusino {op. cit,, pp. 508 ff.) e.\plains at length this concept of natuml religion, 
but reaches exaggerated conclusions, since he identifies universal or natural 
religion with the philosophical religion aimed at by Ficino and therefore 
considers it the sole subject and goal of the Theologia Platonica and of 
Ficino’s other works. 

IS® Op. OM., p. 334. 


18 ” Ibid., p. 474; cf. Plato Protag. 332 a. 
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that is, religion, remains peculiar to man, and in it beasts have no 
share.’ 

If man is the most perfect of the animals, as is confirmed by many rea- 
sons, he is perfect especially because of that part and potency which 
he has as peculiar to himself and not in common with other animals. 
But this is in religion alone. For the more clever beasts seem to have 
some traces of reason, but no sign of religion.”^ 

Since, therefore, religion is peculiar to man alone, and since it has 
God for its object, there is a particular link between man and God, 
and it is this participation in God which distinguishes the existence 
and life of man from that of beasts and compensates him for the 
many defects and weaknesses of his nature. 

I think if we take away divine worship, the human genus will be un- 
happier than all the animals.^®* 

It is impossible that man, who through the worship of God comes 
closer than any mortal creature to God, the author of happiness, should 
be the most unhappy among them all.’®'* 

It is not right that the human genus, which through divine worship 
comes very close to God, who is highest happiness, should always be 
unhappier than brute animals, which are very far removed from God, 
since they are deprived of such worship.’’® 

Though Ficino bases his considerations on natural religion, a 
concept which seems to place Christianity on the same level with 
other cults, since he is 11 convinced Christian he upholds the superi- 
ority of the Christian religion to all others. In fact, if the natural 
or common religion is considered a kind of genus, comprising the 
Christian religion and the other positive religions as species, this 
does not exclude a hierarchical difference between these species 
and a resulting superiority of Christianity. We have only to recall 
the hierarchical order of genera and the concept of the primitm in 
aliquo to understand perfectly why Ficino .starts from 

Op. om., pp. 319 f.; cf. p. 2. See also Saitta, op. cit., p. 77; Dress, 
op. cit., p. 126; Anichini, op. cit., p. 64. 

Op. om., p. 474. 

Ibid., p. 79. 

See above, chap. ix. 


Ibid,, p. 647. 
'^^Stip^., I, It. 
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the genus of religion, passing afterward to Christianity as a special 
case of For, as he states explicitly. 

Those above all others, or rather only those, worship God sincerely 
who revere Him through goodness of action, truth of the tongue, clarity 
of jthe mind as they may and through charity as they must. Such, as 
we shall show, are those who worship God in the way that Christ, the 
master of life, and His disciples have taught.^®* 

From this conviction Ficino comes to believe in the possibility of 
constructing a Christian theology upon his premises. He himself 
made this attempt in the apologetic De Christiana religione and in 
the fragmentary commentary on St. Paul. An accurate interpreta- 
tion would be needed to show to what extent he actually succeeded 
in reconciling his philosophical doctrine with traditional Christian 
theology.^®® 

In any case, Ficino raised the question of the relation of phi- 
losophy to religion and believed that he could answer it by estab- 
lishing an inner congruence and harmony between them. It cannot 
be denied that there may be conflicts between particular philo- 
sophical and religious doctrines and that there have been such 
conflicts in history. But true philosophy and true religion, in other 
words. Platonism and Christianity, must necessarily agree, since 
they both have their origin in the same source: in contemplative 
experience or the inner relationship with God. The co-existence of 

Op. om., pp. 872, 1537; cf. pp. 12, 849. Pusino {op. cit., pp. staff.) 
rightly observes that Ficino considers Christianity a "species” of natural 
religion. But there is no reason authorizing us to assert with Pusino that 
because of Ficino's concept of natural religion he was first oppo.sed to the 
revealed religion of Christianity or to claim, with Giuliano, that Ficino was 
always flghting against the orthodox religion of the Church. 

Op. om., p. 4. Cf. Saitta, op. cit., p. 98; Anicliini, op. cit., p. 67. 

This is the purpose of Anichini’s book. Such a research is useful and 
even necessary if one would understand a certain aspect of Ficino’s thought. 
But we cannot admit that “the problem of salvation” is the essence of his 
thouglit (pp. 7, 24 f., et passim). This assertion is based in part on the fact 
that the title of the Theologia Platonica bears the addition "de aeterno 
felicitate" (Anichini, op. cit., p. 20). However, this addition is not found 
in the editions of the Theologia, but only in the Preface to the De vita 
(Op. o/M.,p. 493 ). 
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philosophy and religion may be explained on the basis of the dual- 
ism of intellect and will or of knowledge and love; they are two 
manifestations of the same internal process. Philosophical doctrine 
is therefore destined to prove the truths of religion by rational 
means and thus to make it convincing even to the unbelievers. 
Ficino, the renewer and reviver of the Platonic doctrine, believing 
himself to be an instrument of divine Providence, considered 
participation in this task as his life work.^^® He states these facts 
clearly in the prefaces to some of his principal works. Among 
ancient peoples, we read in the Preface to the De religione, the 
same men were both philosophers and priests: 

And that was right. For since the Soul, as our Plato believes, can fly 
back to the celestial father and fatherland only on two wings, namely, 
intellect and will, and since the philosopher depends mainly on the 
intellect, the priest on the will ... it is obvious that those who by 
their intelligence were the first either to find divine things by them- 
selves or to attain them with divine help were also the first to worship 
rightly divine things through their will and to spread their right wor- 
ship and their way of worshiping among others. 

Not till much later, to the great disadvantage of mankind, did the 
separation of faith and knowledge begin, whereby religion was 
profaned by ignorance and philosophy by impiety. 

Q men, citizens of the celestial fatherland and habitants of the earth, let 
us at last free philosophy, the sacred gift of God, from impiety . . . and 
let us redeem the sacred religion from detestable ignorance as much 
as possible 

Accordingly, in the Preface of the Theologia, Ficino says: 

I believe, and this belief is not vain, that it was decided by divine 
Providence that even the perverse minds of many people who do not 
easily give in to the authority of divine law should at least acquiesce 
to the Platonic reasons which come to the aid of religion and that all 
those who too impiously separate the study of philosophy from sacred 
religion shall recognize some day that they are going astray, just as if 

See above, chap, ii, 

Op. om., p. I. Cf. Saitta, op. cit„ pp. 76 f.; Dress, op. at., pp. 136 f. 
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someone should separate love of wisdom from the honor of wisdom 
itself or true intelligence from right will.’"- 

And in the Preface to the translation of Plotinus; 

We must not think the acute and philosophic minds of men can ever 
be gradually allured and led toward perfect religion except by a 
philosophical lure. For acute minds for the most part trust themselves 
only to reason, and when they receive it from a religious philosopher 
they at once willingly accept the common religion, and when imbued 
with that they are more easily brought to the better species of religion 
contained in the genus. . . . But it pleases Divine Providence in these 
times to confirm the genus of its religion through philosophical au- 
thority and reason, until at a certain moment it will confirm the truest 
species of religion through manifest signs among all peoples, as it once 
did. Guided by divine Providence, we have translated divine Plato and 
great Plotinus.^^* 

Ficino, therefore, emphasizes again and again the union of philoso- 
phy and religion, using especially the example of the old wise 
men.'^'** To emphasize the congruence between Platonic philosophy 
and Christian religion, he collected in short treatises analogies of 
the doctrines of Plato and Moses and of the life of Socrates and 
Christ.^*® With open satisfaction he gave his philosophical lectures 
in a church.^*® In a letter to Pico he praised the Platonic doctrine 
as a fish net with which the incredulous minds are caught and 
converted to the Christian faith.^*'^ This program also explains the 
title of his principal work, T heologia Platonica, taken from Proclus. 
Since, according to Ficino, Platonism is the true philosophy, Pla- 
tonic theology is equivalent to a philosophical theology and is the 
complement of the religious, Christian theology with which it 
agrees in content, but from which it is distinguished by its form. 

This alliance with religion is essential for philosophy in so far as it 
is based on the original inner or spiritual relation of man with God. 
If philosophy is defined by all as the love and study of truth and wis- 

Op. om., p. 78; cf. p. 855. Ibid., p. 1537; cf. pp. 871 f. 

Cf. ibid., pp. 268, 321, 686. 

Ibid., pp. 866 ff.; cf. Stein, op. cit., pp. 139 fl. 

Op. om., p. 886; cf. SuppL, II, 233 f. Qp_ 
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dom [he says in the Laus philosophise] and if truth and wisdom itself 
is God alone, consequently legitimate philosophy is nothing else than 
true religion, and legitimate religion is nothing else than true phi- 
losophy.^^® 

Ficino expresses this relation emphatically in the title of a letter: 
“Philosophy and Religion Are Sisters.” One is reminded just 
here of the scholastic formula that calls philosophy “the handmaid 
of theology,” and though we must not overestimate the value of 
that formula, since the Scholastics did not always apply it, the 
comparison indicates Ficino’s intellectual purposes and tendencies. 
Ficino obviously abandons the subordination and dependency of 
philosophy as it was upheld throughout the Middle Ages. Philoso- 
phy stands free and equal beside religion, but it neither can nor 
may conflict with religion, because their agreement is guaranteed 
by a common origin and content. This is no doubt one of those 
concepts with which Ficino pointed the way to the future, clearly 
announcing, if not actually determining, the course of later de- 
velopments. 

p. 668. Cf. Galeotti, Arch. stor. ital. IX (Part II), 59; Dress, 
op. cit„ p. 136; Anagnine, op. cit.. pp. 42 f. 

Op. om., p. 853. 
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THE THEORY OF IMMORTALITY 

We began this second part of our analysis with the basic phe- 
nomenon of inner experience and considered first the contempla- 
tive ascent of consciousness in itself. Then we saw that the con- 
templative attitude was interpreted as an act of intellect and will 
and that the object of contemplation was identified with God. 
From this interpretation of the basic phenomenon there followed 
not only the doctrines of the knowledge of God and of divine love 
but also a number of speculative conclusions and applications. 
When Ficino defines the subject of contemplation as Soul, he ob- 
tains a new and final element for his metaphysics. It will be our 
task to show how the phenomena and doctrines hitherto considered 
undergo a further transformation and arc developed in their 
systematic consequences under the influence of this precise con- 
cept of the Soul. Above all, there will be the doctrine of the im- 
mortality of the Soul, which, as is well known, holds a privileged 
position in Ficino’s system. It is not our intention, however, to re- 
peat in detail the numerous arguments that Ficino adduces for 
immortality. Rather we shall consider a few main arguments and 
on this basis try to explain the connection between the theory of 
immortality and the basic premises of Ficino’s philosophy. 

Throughout all the ages and probably among all peoples the 
processes and origin of human thought and consciousness have 
been attributed to a supposed “Soul.” This Soul was originally 
considered a corporeal or body-like entity, as many myths and 
symbols testify. This is not difficult to understand, for human 
thought always starts by considering concrete things and frees 
itself slowly and with effort from spatial objects as it proceeds 
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toward a proper understanding of abstract entities. This primitive 
conception of the Soul was accepted and developed by die earliest 
Greek philosophers.' Plato finally made of it a precise metaphysi- 
cal concept, defining the Soul as a “substance,” that is, as an entity 
existing in itself. This Platonic concept of Soul has dominated the 
entire subsequent tradition down to Hume and Kant. Aristotle’s 
doctrine was somewhat different. He defined the Soul as the form 
of the body and attributed an existence independent of the body 
to the active part of the mind only. This doctrine had a modifying 
effect, but it did not really supplant Plato's conception. Fidno's 
doctrine of the Soul is peculiarly dependent on the philosophical 
tradition. He frequently uses Aristotle’s reasonings and, especially 
in his polemic against Averroism, insists clearly that since the 
Soul is the form of the body it cannot be outside of all individual 
existence.' On the whole, however, he tends rather to adopt the 
Platonic concept of the Soul without explicitly discussing the re- 
lation between the two different definitions. So he says, for in- 
stance, that the Soul “subsists by itself” * and that it is “an individ- 
ual existing in itself,” '* 

Moreover, from the very fact that we form really simple concepts and 
conceive true simplicity the Platonists concluded that whatever it is 
that carries on this process in us is not composed of intellect and its 
corporeal instrument or of Soul and body, but exists as a simple and 
unique mind.' 

The Soul, it is true, needs the co-operation of the body for part 
of its activity— for example, in sensation— but in other functions, 
especially in pure thought, it seems to be quite independent of 
the body and to raise itself above all spatial objects. The Soul, 
therefore, is not only an independent substance, existing in itself; 
if two kinds of objects are distinguished, corporeal (or sensible) 
and incorporeal (or intelligible), the Soul must be placed among 
the incorporeal substance.s. This point, which was clearly .stated 

1 Cf. Erwin Rohde, Psyche. 4th ed., Tubingen, 1907, 

* Op. om., pp. 330 ft. p. 84 b. 

* Ibid., p. 120 .' '/i;V/.,p.2i4. 
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by PlalO) became part of the whole later tradition, and it was a 
simple matter for Ficino to take it from this tradition. So he says 
that when the Soul truly knows itself, “it will assert that it is 
entirely incorporeal.” ® Elsewhere he reaches the conclusion that 
the Soul is a substance, but not a body.'' However, it is unnecessary 
to quote further examples, since three books of the Theologia 
Platonica (VI-VIII) are devoted to the task of demonstrating 
that in its three functions, the vegetative, the sensitive, and the 
intellectual, the Soul is not a body and is not subject to the modifi- 
cations of the body.® 

Since, therefore, the Soul is a substance existing in itself and 
since, further, the universe is to be considered a hierarchy of exist- 
ing things, it is easy to assign to the Soul a determinate place and 
grade in this hierarchical order. This doctrine, which Plato barely 
indicated, was first clearly elaborated by Plotinus. It occurs also in 
Ficino under the influence of the Neoplatonic tradition. In the 
first books of the Theologia, in which Ficino presents the external 
scheme of his metaphysics, the Soul appears in the series of five 
basic substances and is called the “third essence,” since it follows 
God and the Angel and is superior in perfection to Quality and 
Body.® According to this doctrine Soul is the lowest in the series 
of spiritual beings and so is the immediate neighbor of the cor- 
poreal world, of which Quality is considered a part.^® 

Ficino thus took from tradition the conception of the Soul as 
an incorporeal substance occupying a certain place in the world 
hierarchy. However, he was neither perfectly free nor entirely de- 
pendent in respect to this tradition : he did not simply accept the 
traditional doctrine; he sought to demonstrate it by explicit argu- 
ments. On the other hand, those arguments alone would not be 
sufficient to restate and to establish the concept of Soul, if they 
were not at least directed by the traditional conception. This con- 
cept of the Soul as an object existing in itself is, however, of the 

. ‘‘Ibid., p. 159. ’’Ibid., p. 165. 

^Ibid., pp. 162 ff., 173 ff., 182 ff. ^Ibid., pp. 81 a ff., iisff. 

Cf. 119 ff., 221 f. 
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utmost importance for the development of metaphysics and for 
the speculative interpretation of inner experience. With the help 
of this concept it becomes possible to consider all acts of conscious- 
ness and all internal attitudes as objective qualities of a substantially 
existing Soul; this conceptual procedure, which we may call a 
substantialization or objectification of the acts of consciousness, 
recurs on several occasions. The mere formulation of the concept 
of Soul, according to Ficino, is already the result of just such a 
substantialization, since the mere transcending of the corporeal 
world by the internal ascent of consciousness explains and estab- 
lishes the incorporeal existence and perfection of the Soul. 

If our Soul is superior to the world by its knowledge, it will also be 
superior by its life. Through its power, which is separable from the 
body, it can be detached from the body by action and can transcend the 
world itself by the force of a so-called “ovcrworldly” life.'*' 

You must question the pious mind [Ficino exhorts man], but only by 
presenting to it the Soul as pure as you received it — not enslaved by 
the body; not soiled with the taint of vices. The mind will then answer 
that the Soul is not only incorporeal but also divine. A great thing 
thou art, O Soul, when small things do not fill thee; the very best when 
evils do not satisfy thee; beautiful when thou dislikest the ugly; eternal 
when thou despisest temporal things.^** 

• [The way toward knowledge of the incorporeal is to] make oneself 
incorporeal, that is, to separate the mind from corporeal movement, 
sensation, passion, and imagination. So it will become clear by ex- 
perience . . . what a pure Soul is: reason living with itself and cir- 
culating around the very light of truth.^’ 

In this case the incorporeal existence of the Soul i.s not derived 
primarily from the inner a.*icent of consciousness, as in Plato and 
Plotinus, but is evidently related to inner certainty and receives a 
new justification from it, 

We must emphasize another point in this connection. Since in- 
ternal experience is essentially conceived as a process of knowledge, 
the incorporeal existence of the Soul is based primarily on the 


Ibid., p. 318, 

“ Ibid., p. 159; cf. pp. 380, 610. 
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phenomenon of thought as the quoted passages show. Ficino seems 
to make no clear distinction between the Soul as subject of thought 
and the mind proper. In this point he follows a principle which 
shows effects which may be observed elsewhere; he determines 
the essence of a thing from its most perfect clement or from its 
highest function and mode of existence. Consequently, the mind 
empirically considered is simply a part of the Soul, but since pure 
thought constitutes the highest activity of the Soul, the essence of 
the Soul must be understood from pure thought and from the 
mind. The same relationship reappears between the concept of 
the Soul and that of man. Referring to a Plotinian definition, Ficino 
tends to identify these two concepts with each other. “Man Is the 
Soul” is the title of a philosophical letter,^* and in the sixteenth 
book of the Theologia he says that Plotinus proves “that man is 
the rational Soul itself, which remains in itself and generates the 
animal under itself.” Ficino does not overlook the real differ- 
ence between Soul and man, as he did not overlook that between 
mind and Soul; but when it is a question of determining the 
essence of man or of the Soul, these differences become insignifi- 
cant. Hence, we can understand why Ficino uses the terms “man,” 
“Soul," and “mind” almost interchangeably wherever he is con- 
cerned, not with real functions and their distinction, but with 
essential definitions.^® 

After the mere fact of the existence of the Soul has been es- 
tablished, the concept of Soul receives a further determination 
through the principle of affinity. In a world system based on a 
hierarchy of substances it is easy to reduce every kind of causality 
or relationship between two objects to some objective equality or 
similarity in their attributes. The assertion that love is based on a 
similarity between the lover and his beloved object has been made 
in another context (see Chapter XIII). Corresponding to it is the 

Ibid., p. 626. 

Ibid., p. 384; cf. Plotinus Enn. i. i. 

On the use of the terms mens, mima, and homo cf. Dress, op. cit., 
p. 39. Matthias Meier {op. eit,, p. 239) rightly observes that the terms mens 
and atiitna are not clearly distinguished in Ficino. 
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principle of similarity between the knower and the known, which 
since Empedocles’ day had enjoyed an outstanding place in philo- 
sophical tradition (sec above, Chapter IV). But when the Soul is 
taken to be a self-existing substance, such affinity denotes a meta- 
physical similarity between what knows and what is known. The 
objects of pure thought are intelligible entities, namely, God and 
Ideas, The application of the principle of affinity to pure thought 
therefore leads to a metaphysical affinity between the Soul and 
intelligible entities, and so it can be argued that the Soul in its 
pure thought thinks intelligible entities; that it must have an 
affinity with its objects; that hence the Soul is itself an intelligible, 
incorporeal entity. 

[The mind] is outside and above all corporeal things. Otherwise it 
could not distinguish them from incorporeal things, and the con- 
verse.’^’^ 

[The intellect] separates corporeal forms from the passions of matter, 
the entirely incorporeal forms from the corporeal ones, as it itself is 
separated from the passions of matter and from the conditions of a 
corporeal form.** 

We admit that the intellect thinks many incorporeal things. ... As 
we cannot perceive invisible things with the use of our sight, so we 
cannot think incorporeal things with the use of a corporeal instrument 
or seek, inquire, find, and preserve things separated from matter, space, 
and time with the use of a nature bound to body, place, and time.*® 
If the thinking intellect and the intellectual species or the concept in- 
dicated by this species become one thing, and if that species or concept 
as such is separated from space, time, and the other passions of matter, 
the intellect, therefore, will also be separated from them in that act. 
This act is peculiar to the intellect itself. The peculiar act follows the 
peculiar essence, and the converse. Hence, the intellect will be sep- 
arated from any contact with matter not only through its peculiar act 
but also through its peculiar essence."* 

The immateriality of the Soul and intellect, which we have up 
to now considered a basic quality, is therefore again confirmed and 
demonstrated with the help of the principle of affinity. And in 

Op. om., p. I95i cf. Dress, op, at., pp. 63 f. *» Op. om., p. 679. 

‘® I 6 id„ p. 627. ^Ihid; p. 239. 
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like manner certain other attributes of the Soul are derived from 
the objects of pure knowledge. 

If concept, notion, and perception arc simple, the intelligible forms 
from which they originate arc also simple. Therefore the mind is sim- 
ple, too, since it is the subject of simple things.®^ 

That the Soul is simple and individual results from the fact that it com- 
prehends simple and individual things.^* 

If [the mind] becomes adequate to the highest equality, it is not 
stricken by any iniquity of unequal qualities.®^ 

If [the intellect] attains the highest form of perfection, it does so 
through the greatest affinity to it. Therefore the intellect is not only 
more perfect than sensation but also almost the most perfect thing 
after perfection itself.** 

The most important of all the metaphysical attributes of the 
Soul is immortality, and Ficino frequently uses the principle of 
affinity to demonstrate it. If the intelligible entities which form 
the objects of pure thought are eternal and immutable, the Soul 
which conceives them must likewise be eternal and immortal in 
its essence. 

The Soul neither derives its origin from matter nor is mortal. For by 
itself it executes the work of thinking, in which it leaves matter com- 
pletely and ascends to the incorporeal and eternal reasons.** 

The intellect is eternal, since it unites itself with the eternal reasons 
and is perfected by them. If the intellect receives these reasons, and if 
what receives is always in proportion to what is received, the intellect 
must have a congruence with these reasons. They have neither be- 
ginning nor end.*® 

The Soul of man will always exist, because it strives toward eternal 
things.** 

Because [the human mind] is separated from mortal things in the same 
way as divine minds, it must be immortal in the same way, especially 
since it restores to eternity the forms descended from eternity to time 
and to the parts of time [that is, thinks them as eternal].*® 

This argument from affinity, which Plato emphasized in the 
Phaedo, is in Ficino one of the pillars of the whole theory of im- 

** Ibid., p. 193. Ibid,, p. 194. *® Ibid. ** Ibid., p. 679. 

p. 184, p. 240. **/Wd., p. 391. Ibid., p. 
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mortality. It occurs in several passages of the Theologia, either in 
its immediate form, in a changed form, or as an element of more 
complicated reasoning, and it constitutes the leading idea for 
certain continuous sections of the exposition — for example, the 
eighth and following books of the Theologia. In the short epilogue 
which Ficino added to Plotinus’ book on immortality it is listed 
second among four arguments; “Second, because [the Soul] fre- 
quently conceives many things separated from corporeal objects, 
either reaching these things which are separated by themselves or 
separating these things itself.” ‘‘“•The importance of this argument 
from affinity can be easily understood if we remember how closely 
it is connected with the very concept of the Soul itself. But we 
must also emphasize that it points, at least indirectly, to internal 
experience. For the eternity of the Soul is doubtless derived from 
the eternity of the objects of knowledge; but the existence and 
immutability of these intelligible objects receives its certainty, as 
we have seen, from the inner or spiritual ascent of consciousness 
(.see Chapter XII) . The analysis, therefore, accomplishes a cyclical 
movement as it proceeds first from the subjective experience of 
consciousness to the establishment of the metaphysical object, and 
conversely establishes the metaphysical attributes of the subject 
itself conceived as an objective entity. 

Having considered the abstract concept of Soul and the formal 
function of pure thought, we must now examine the concrete ex- 
perience of inner consciousness and its speculative development 
within the framework of the theory of the Soul. For this purpose 
we must recall a few basic elements of internal experience which 
we have described at length. Inner experience consists in a con- 
tinuous ascent of consciousness, which, driven by a profound 
unrest, leaves the field of external activity and rises to higher and 
higher degrees of contemplation by which me.ans the higher in- 
telligible fields of Being are opened to it. This process finds its end 
and final achievement in the supreme act of contemplation, in 
which consciousness reaches a direct perception of God. This 
p. 1754; cf. p. go8. 
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highest act of contemplation, being the most perfect among all 
possible aas of man, is also the starting point for a philosophical 
interpretation of the whole of human existence, since that act it- 
self is considered the final goal of life and since compared to it 
all other kinds of knowledge and action appear as mere prepara- 
tory degrees. "It is our goal to sec God through the intellect and 
to enjoy the seen God through the will.” But the final goal, in 
which the meaning of the whole of human existence is repre- 
sented, is reached, as experience teaches, only by a few persons and 
even by them only for a short time. 

The Soul, included in the dark dwelling of this body, never, or rarely 
and for a moment only, relinquishes all lower forces. Therefore that 
admirable work is not achieved in this body and is hardly ever enjoyed 
by anyone.®^ 

But in this great joy we participate, O we miserable people, hardly and 
seldom on earth. Now our sick minds perceive only a weak and in- 
stantaneous shadow of it, because their natural taste is too much in- 
fected by the bitter humor of this body, oh grief. Thus that healthy 
celestial flavor is cither not tasted or sometimes offends or is vaguely 
and for a short time enjoyed. Some among us taste it at times more 
strongly and longer, that is, those who more definitely remove the dirt 
and filth of the body from the nature of the mind by an effort of 
morals and of contemplation; yet but a few arc those whom the 
righteous Jupiter loves or whom ardent virtue raised to the heavens.®® 

Since direct knowledge of God is seldom or never attained dur- 
ing earthly life, it is easy to expect its real and definite achieve- 
ment in a future life and to consider the highest act of contempla- 
tion not only as the perfection of human knowledge but also as 
the foreshadowing of a higher perception and existence. We must 
now follow this conception in detail. 

The conception of survival of the Soul after death arises from 
a religious need which has found more or less explicit expression 
among almost all peoples. This conception is the basis for the 
philosophical doctrine of immortality which has played an im- 

p. 307. tBid., p. 306. 

Ibid., p. 712; cf. Virgil Aeneid vi. tag f. 
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portant role in the Platonic and Christian tradition. When Ficino 
speaks of the immortality of the Soul and attributes to the in- 
dividual an existence after death, he is simply following this tradi- 
tion. However, the position which this doctrine occupies in his 
system requires special explanation, as we shall see. But the chief 
interest in the doctrine of immortality docs not lie in the purely ab- 
stract concept of the eternal existence of the Soul, as expressed in 
the argument from affinity. It is important to fill in this existence 
with a definite kind of life; and even if this future life is conceived 
to be as perfect as possible and superior to all earthly existence, 
it will necessarily be conceived according to the analogy of cer- 
tain earthly experiences. Since for Ficino, as for Plato, the pure 
contemplation (or knowledge of God) represents the highest ac- 
tivity of the human Soul, to be consistent, he must consider the 
knowledge of God and the enjoyment connected with it the real 
content of the future life. And if this future contemplation is to 
be conceived as perfect, it must be conceived according to the 
analogy of the highest contemplative act — that is, it must possess 
all the positive qualities whereas it must remain free from all the 
limitations. Pure contemplation must no longer be reserved to a 
few persons and confined to a passing moment. It must be com- 
municated to as large a number of Souls as possible as a perma- 
nent, eternal possession. Conversely, the highest act of contempla- 
tion, accessible to men only for a moment during this life, must be 
considered an image or anticipation of the future life. 

The quality of the state of the pure Soul after death does not escape 
the attention [of the philosophers]. It will be such as they experience 
at any time in the highest peak of contemplation — that is, calm and 
serene and filled with the formulae of Ideas as with rays of the stars 
and shining from the splendor of the divine sun.’’“ 

[The Soul] could never imagine that these [separate reasons] exist in 
the order of things, if it could not drive the clouds of fancies from its 
sight for a'short time at least. But soon the clouds gather again, because 
of the nature of this earthly region and because of habit, and hinder 
the clearness of celestial things. From this sudden abstraction meta- 

Op. om., p. 383. 
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physicians conclude that the intellect sometimes thinks without imag- 
ination; and so it follows that it can live and think clearly without the 
body.** 

The odor of such a life is perceived by a mind separated as far as 
possible; its flavor is tasted by one entirely separated 

Not only have the earthly and the future contemplation a kind 
of analogy with each otlier but also the inner or spiritual ascent of 
consciousness is considered as an immediate preparation for future 
existence. Death, therefore, is no longer an interruption of life, 
but a phase in a continuous passage from a less perfect to a more 
perfect degree of existence and knowledge, and the present and 
the future life are almost united in a unique, gradual progression 
of the Soul. 

A thing which grows can at some time be entirely perfected, namely, 
when another thing is perfected whose growth is the condition of the 
former’s growth. So the abstraction of the Soul from the body, which 
increases with the increasing intensity of speculation, will not be per- 
fected until the latter is perfected. Intensity of speculation will be 
perfected when, apart from all other things, only primal Truth and 
Goodness is loved and thought with great ardor of mind; then only will 
abstraction be perfected. And the end of this abstraction which sepa- 
rates us from mortal things will be, not separation from life, but arrival 
at the primal life. For things which are connected with each other on 
the way are also connected at the goal. So, the same port that receives 
the speculating Soul receives the Soul which flees from the body.** 

If the farther the mind goes from corporeal things, the higher it raises 
itself to the contemplation of spiritual things, and if the highest goal 
which thought can reach is God’s substance, the mind can only receive 
divine substance when it is entirely free from the mortal senses. So 
when the Soul leaves the bonds of this body, freed and pure, in a cer- 
tain sense it becomes God.*’ 

[The Soul] judges how much better the eternal life is, freed from the 
mortal body, than the present life or privation of life; and it desires a 
free and eternal life. But it could not judge and desire in this way if it 
had not already experienced in itself such a life. If a free life is very 
different from a servile one, and if even the Soul bound to the body 

** Ibid., p. 715. 3 ' Ibid., p. 409; cf. pp. 407 ff. 
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can experience and exercise it, how much more can the Soul which is 
free from the body attain it.*" 

Still another element which corresponds to a basic fact of inner 
experience is contained in the quoted passages: contemplative 
knowledge is always essentially connected with an inward over- 
coming of outward things, that is, with a separation of the Soul 
from the body. Since death is nothing but a complete and definite 
separation of Soul from body, according to a formula already ex- 
pressed in Plato’s Phaedo, we can consider the contemplative or 
philosophical life as a preparation or exercise for death. 

What else do we do in moral philosophy but separate the Soul from 
the passion of the body.? What else in speculative philosophy but 
divide the reason from the senses? All this effort of philosophy, as 
Plato says, is a meditation on death (meditaiio mortis). For death is 
the liberation of the Soul from the body."'-* 

So far as the contemplative separation of the Soul is, so to speak, 
completed by death, a slight change of thought brings a nesv argu- 
ment for immortality. If during its earthly life the Soul is able to 
free itself from the body, to overcome its influence, and so to 
ascend to a higher knowledge, the complete separation of the 
Soul by death will accordingly involve a more perfect knowledge; 
and this requires the future existence and immortality of the 
Soul as a necessary condition. 

Since nothing is more desirable to the mind than truth, and since truth 
is reached by a separation from mortal things, nothing is more natural 
and familiar to the mind, as such, than to separate itself from mortal 
things. But from what is most natural there cannot be a lessening, but 
only an increase, of life. So, the mind will live most fully at the time 
when it has left this life.'"’ 

The more the mind is plunged into this body, the more deficient it 
is. And the farther behind it leaves the body, the more perfect it is. The 
mind will therefore be most perfect when it leaves this body entirely. 
But anything that gives highest perfection, cannot give destruction, 
but rather life so complete as to be eternal. For by what change can 

"" Ibid., p. 385. ^^Ibid., p, 383; cf. Plato Phaedo 64 a S. 

"" Op, am., p. 186. 
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physicians conclude that the intellect sometimes thinks without imag- 
ination; and so it follows that it can live and think clearly without the 
body.®* 

The odor of such a life is perceived by a mind separated as far as 
possible; its flavor is tasted by one entirely separated/'® 

Not only have the earthly and the future contemplation a kind 
of analogy with each otlier but also the inner or spiritual ascent of 
consciousness is considered as an immediate preparation for future 
existence. Death, therefore, is no longer an interruption of life, 
but a phase in a continuous passage from a less perfect to a more 
perfect degree of existence and knowledge, and the present and 
the future life are almost united in a unique, gradual progression 
of the Soul. 


A thing which grows can at some time be entirely perfected, namely, 
when another thing is perfected whose growth is the condition of the 
former’s growth. So the abstraction of the Soul from the body, which 
increases with the increasing intensity of speculation, will not be per- 
fected until the latter is perfected. Intensity of speculation will be 
perfected when, apart from all other things, only primal Truth and 
Goodness is loved and thought with great ardor of mind; then only will 
abstraction be perfected. And the end of this .abstraction which sepa- 
rates us from mortal things will be, not separation from life, but arrival 
at the primal life. For things which are connected with each other on 
the way arc also connected at the goal. So, the same port that receives 
the speculating Soul receives the Soul which flees from the body.““ 

If the farther the mind goes from corporeal things, the higher it raises 
itself to the contemplation of spiritual things, and if the highest goal 
which thought can reach is God’s substance, the mind can only receive 
divine substance when it is entirely free from the mortal senses. So 
when the Soul leaves the bonds of this body, freed and pure, in a cer- 
tain sense it becomes God,®^ 

[The Soul] judges how much better the eternal life is, freed from the 
mortal body, than the present life or privation of life; and it desires a 
free and eternal life. But it could not judge and desire in this way if it 
had not already experienced in itself such a life. If a free life is very 
diBerent from a servile one, and if even the Soul bound to the body 
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can experience and exercise it, how much more can the Soul which is 
free from the body attain it.** 

Still another element which corresponds to a basic fact of inner 
experience is contained in the quoted passages: contemplative 
knowledge is always essentially connected with an inward over- 
coming of outward things, that is, with a separation of the Soul 
from the body. Since death is nothing but a complete and definite 
separation of Soul from body, according to a formula already ex- 
pressed in Plato’s Phaedo, we can consider the contemplative or 
philosophical life as a preparation or exercise for death. 

What else do we do in moral philosophy but separate the Soul from 
the passion of the body.? What else in speculative philosophy but 
divide the reason from the senses.? All this effort of philosophy, as 
Plato says, is a meditation on death {meditatio mortis). For death is 
the liberation of the Soul from the body.’'’ 

So far as the contemplative separation of the Soul is, so to speak, 
completed by death, a slight change of thought brings a new argu- 
ment for immortality. If during its earthly life the Soul is able to 
free itself from the body, to overcome its influence, and so to 
ascend to a higher knowledge, the complete separation of the 
Soul by death will accordingly involve a more perfect knowledge; 
and this requires the future existence and immortality of the 
Soul as a necessary condition. 

Since nothing is more desirable to the mind than truth, and since truth 
is reached by a separation from mortal things, nothing is more natural 
and familiar to the mind, as such, than to separate itself from mortal 
things. But from what is most natural there cannot be a lessening, but 
only an increase, of life. So, the mind will live most fully at the time 
when it has left this life.'”’ 

The more the mind is plunged into this body, the more deficient it 
is. And the farther behind it leaves the body, the more perfect it is. The 
mind will therefore be most perfect when it leaves this body entirely. 
But anything that gives highest perfection, cannot give destruction, 
but rather life so complete as to be eternal. For by what change can 
Ibid; p. 385. Ibid., p. 383; cf. Plato Phaedo 64 a ff. 
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the Soul ever perish if it does not perish in leaving the body, which is 
for it the greatest change? 

Ficino attaches great importance to this argument, placing it first 
in his short epilogue to Plotinus. “First, because the Soul can domi- 
nate transitory things and resist corporeal impulses." ■‘■It occurs 
several times in the Theologia Platonica*'' and it cannot be denied 
that it is closely connected with the basic facts of internal experi- 
ence. But Ficino uses it only occasionally, and it is not developed 
into a clear conceptual form as it is not in Plato. 

The conception of death and a future life and the whole theory 
of immortality receive their definite conceptual form only with 
the complete substantialization of internal experience, as it is at- 
tained through the concept of “natural appetite.” We have already 
analyzed at length the theory of the appetitus naturalis in its gen- 
eral ontological significance, and we have also noticed its applica- 
tion to the human Soul and its immortality (see Chapter X). We 
must now understand conversely how this ontological doctrine is 
applicable to human consciousness, using subjective experience and 
the concept of Soul as our points of departure. We have only to 
begin with the basic facts of internal experience, which we have 
just recalled. For the highest act of contemplation, which has God 
Himself for its object, constitutes, as we have seen, the real goal of 
human consciousness, a goal in which the original unrest finds 
satisfaction, and in relation to which all other thoughts and actions 
of man appear as more-or-less remote degrees of preparation. When 
the human Soul is conceived as the substantial basis for all acts of 
consciousness, it is easy to attribute to it a natural appetite as an 
objective quality — that is, a desire, based on its essence, for God 
and for divine things. This doctrine, which must therefore be in- 
terpreted as an objectification of the basic experience of the inner 
or spiritual striving which precedes the highest act, is very fre- 
quently and emphatically asserted by Ficino. 

■*1 Ibid., pp. 203 f.; cf. p, 476. Ibid., p. 1754. 
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The goal and end of mind is Truth and Goodness itself: namely, God. 
Toward God it moves like fire, with an essential instinct.^'* 

The entire effort of our Soul is to become God. This effort is as natural 
to man as that of flying is to birds. For it is inherent in all men, every- 
where and always; therefore it does not follow the incidental quality 
of some man, but the nature of the species itself."® 

Since we wish to see the cause of every known effect and since our 
intellect recognizes universal Being, we strive to know the cause of Be- 
ing itself, which is God. And we have not reached the ultimate goal 
until the whole natural desire has come to rest. Therefore the final 
human goal consists only in the knowledge or possession of God, 
which satisfies the natural appetite."® 

The Souls of men, by a common and natural instinct, continually desire 
the heavens and in addition the King of Heaven by whom they have 
been created."" 

Natural appetite, however, is based directly upon an objective 
quality of the striving substance, and therefore it is possible to 
form a retroactive conclusion about its nature and essence. “Forces 
proceed from natures, and natures are revealed by forces.” Con- 
sequendy we must suppose an objective affinity between the striv- 
ing substance and its goal, and this is a new argument for the in- 
corporeality and eternity of the Soul. 

A natural movement, being directed to some goal, is destined to this 
goal rather than to another for no other cause than some disposition 
of its nature, by which it is congruent with one goal rather than with 
another. And because of the congruence it loves it ... as the air, being 
congruent by its lightness with the concavity of fire, strives and is 
moved to it by this same quality.*’ 

According to the principle that “natural tendencies ar||^ based on 
respective natures,” in another passage Ficino assigns the Soul, 
which has a natural desire toward the eternal, an eternal nature.®® 
So we return indirectly from the concept of natural appetite to 
the principle of affinity and to the abstract qualities of the Soul, 

"" Op. ora., p. 99. *® /AiV/., p. 305. "’/i/d., p. 307. 
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However, this consideration has little importance for Ficino’s 
theory of the Soul as a whole. 

In addition to the concept of natural desire, we have to consider 
a similar formula, which is also the direct result of the objectifica- 
tion of contemplative consciousne.ss. As the inner unrest of the 
Soul is directed toward God as its goal from the outset and as, 
moreover, religion may be called any kind of relation with God, 
the resulting proposition is that religion is natural to man. 

The worship of God is as natural to man as is neighing to the horse 
and barking to the dog.“^ 

When I say religion, I mean the instinct common and natural, to all 
peoples, by which a Providence is always conceived and worshiped 
everywhere as queen of the world.®- 

Among all peoples, in all times, God is worshiped because it is natural 
to do so, though not with the same rites and methods.'® 

[Religion] is more common and more constant than all things, and so 
it is more natural than all things.®'* 

But religion is natural because it is based on the essence of man; 
and this conception, which is closely bound up with inner experi- 
ence, is made the basis for the theory of natural religion which we 
have briefly analyzed (see Chapter XIV). 

This objective interpretation of inner or spiritual consciousness, 
which was first expressed in the theory of natural appetite, leads 
to further ontological consequences. For since this natural tendency 
originates in the essence of the Soul, and since the Soul, according 
to the theological tradition, has been directly created by God, God 
Himself must be considered the author of that natural instinct. 
Therefore jjhis instinct acquires, apart from its concrete internal 
meaning, a connection with the objective structure of the universe. 

For who implanted in our Souls this [tendency toward God] but God 
Himself, whom we seek? As He is the unique author of all species. He 
implants in them their peculiar appetite. For from the primal cause of 
things, as from the highest good and goal of desire, all natural desires 
are derived." 

**■ Ibid., pp. 319 f. Ibid., p. 320. “® Ibid., p. 324. 

®® Ibid., p. 474. »» Ibid., p. 30s. 
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Men seek God’s form, therefore this appetite is given by God.““ 

This will be shown to us by natural appetite, which draws us toward 
the infinite and can therefore be implanted and moved only by the 
infinite itself.®’ 

But since direct knowledge of God constitutes the real goal of 
human life, and since the Soul must have been created by God for 
a definite end and task, this knowledge is explicitly considered the 
goal of creation and, con,sequently, the real cause of man’s exist- 
ence, We read, therefore, at the end of the Theologia Platonica 
that to be deprived of divine sight is the greatest punishment for 
the damned, “because God is the goal for which we are born and 
for Whose .sake we all desire and do all things.” And the same 
thought is brought out in the De Christiana religions: 

But human minds had to be resurrected some time in order that they 
might not have been created by God in vain, since they were created 
by Him for the purpose of reaching Him.®” 

And in the commentary on St. Paul: 

That the enjoyment of God is the end of the human mind we can 
easily conclude from the fact that all desire this by nature and do not 
come to rest anywhere else.”” 

Therefore, not only is the direct knowledge of God the goal to 
which consciousness tends in its spiritual ascent, but also this goal 
is given to it by God along with its existence and, ontologically 
speaking, constitutes the very cause and end of human existence. 
Therefore the “destiny of man,” first experienced merely as a 
spiritual task, enters into a broader metaphysical perspective. 

From these objective attributes of consciousness we get a series 
of important new arguments for the immortality of the Soul. The 
first and most remarkable among them is based directly on the 
central concept of natural desire; we may call it the “appetite ar- 
gument.” We recall the general ontological principle that nothing 
in nature is superfluous or in vain, a principle that is connected 

/Wd., p. 306. /Wrf., p. 413. p. 422. 

““ Ibid., p. 20. Ibid., p. 430. 
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with the postulate of a perfect world order created by God (see 
Chapter V). As we have seen in another context, this principle 
may also be applied to the natural appetite, which is considered 
an objective attribute of the desiring subject (see Chapter X), and 
so Ficino can state in general that a natural desire cannot be useless 
and must therefore actually reach its goal some time. 

The natural appetite of every species, directed by universal nature, 
cannot be entirely in vain.”' 

Every natural movement is able to reach its goal at some time, and 
every preparation related by nature to a form is able to acquire that 
form at some time.”” 

[Good itself] constitutes in the movements of nature a similar rule and 
faculty of inclination and consummation.”” 

If this rule is applied to the natural movement of the Soul toward 
God, there follows immediately the immortality of the Soul, as 
we have already indicated."'^ For since the striving of the Soul 
toward God cannot be in vain, but must at some time reach its 
definite goal, and since during earthly life this happens never, or 
only for a moment and then imperfectly, it must be realized in a 
future life; so survival of the Soul after death is necessary. 

As the ascent of fire has a certain goal that it can reach — in other words, 
its rest in its own sphere — so the ascent of our mind, directed con- 
tinuously toward God, has its definite goal, which it reaches at some 
time; this goal is nothing else but rest in God, which the Soul will not 
reach before it departs from here."' 

A natural movement directed toward a goal . . . loves it because it 
agrees with it, and for the same reason it is capable of reaching what it 
loves — as air, which is congruent by its lightness with the concavity of 
fire, strives and moves toward it by the same quality. And by the same 
characteristic it is capable of reaching it and of resting in it, after hav- 
ing reached it. So human striving toward God can be fulfilled at some 
time.”” 

Man alone is a foreigner in these earthly regions, and he cannot find 
rest in his voyage so long as he desires the celestial fatherland, which 

Ibid., p. 411 . "2 Ibid., pp. 6i8 f. 

Ibid., p. pifi; cf. above, chap. x. “•* Cf. ibid. 

*^Ibid., pp. 231 f. ^'‘Ibid., p. 305. 
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we all seek ... If the things inferior to us find rest at some titnfj 
when they have reached their natural condition and fatherland, we 
also must be able ... to reach it at some time and to rest in it. In the 
present life it [the goal] is not given to us. 

For as our natural condition and goal we desire a good which is 
pure, perfect, and perpetual; but during the earthly life none of 
these qualities is attained. 

In order that the state which we have attained in part may be achieved 
at some time and that that which was a long time growing may remain 
a long time, it is necessary for the Soul to survive the body.®’ 

Since the natural appetite toward God given us by God cannot be in 
vain, that the highest Reason which makes nothing in vain may not 
have given it to us in vain, human minds must be eternal, that they 
may eventually arrive at the eternal and divine Good, which they 
desire by nature.®® 

Because God does not move in vain and the common and continuous 
instinct of the mind must not be entirely in vain, faith, hope, and 
charity persist strongly and finally reach their goal.®® 

Religion, so far as we understand it as basic relation to God, is 
natural to man, and this concept of natural religion is closely con- 
nected with that of the natural desire toward God. Therefore, 
when we consider the real union with God as the goal of all wor- 
ship of God, a similar argument for immortality results from the 
concept of natural religion. 

Among all peoples and at all times God is worshiped because it is 
natural to [worship Him], though not with the same rites and meth- 
ods. Speech, being natural, reaches its end— that is, to explain one’s 
will to another person. Drinking reaches its end, which is to replace 
the humor of the body. There is no reason why religion should not 
reach its end. Its end is to enjoy God; its desire to enjoy Him forever.’® 

This argument receives another modification in so far as the fact 
of future life is considered to be the content of religious conviction. 

'‘'Ibid., pp. 315 f.i cf. Thomas, Summa contra Gentiles, III, 48. 

®® Op. om., p. 753. 

®® Ibid., p. 469; cf. pp. 305 ff., 676 If. 

"‘Ibid., p. 324. 
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Here we derive the objective truth of this belief from its univer- 
sality and “naturality.” 

[Man] is most perfect through religion. If religion were void, he 
would be most imperfect through it . . . But with respect to the same 
part of his nature, he cannot sufier such contradictory things as to he 
most perfect and most imperfect through it. Religion is therefore true. 
... It is therefore true that there will he another life, since the most 
natural judgment of the most perfect species of animals must be true.''^ 

Ficino also applies this argument to the concept of natural ap- 
petite itself, not only deriving from the desire for God the fact of 
immortality as an objective necessity but also attributing to the 
Soul a natural desire for immortality and proving the certainty 
and truth of this desire by formal criteria. 

Though some people distrust [immortality], the majority of them 
trust. And even those who seem to distrust, hope, at least, that they 
will live eternally. And this kind of hope cannot be eradicated at any 
time from our Soul, since it is implanted by nature. Hopes that spring 
from the senses by chance or habit are usually vain, which is not true 
with respect to the belief in immortality. ... So the hope for im- 
mortality follows a natural instinct of reason.^^ 

The will for immortality is natural because it is a direct act resulting 
from the pure nature of intellect and will. For as soon as eternal Being 
is offered to the mind, it is judged desirable without discussion and 
is desired without previous reflection. . . . And just as by nature we 
always detest the eternal privation of life, so by nature we crave 
eternal life. But the artist of nature made knowledge proportional to 
essence, appetite to knowledge, consummation to appetite. . . . Just 
as Being itself is recognized as perpetual by human nature, so it is 
naturally desired as perpetual; hence that which is known according 
to our own intellectual nature is also naturally desired according to 
that nature. Moreover, according to that same nature we shall reach 
whiit we desire. For it is reasonable to believe that we are related [to 
an end] in the act of attaining it through the use of the same faculty 
through which we are related to it in knowing and willing it, so that 
the goal of movement may be natural to the same thing to which the 

Ibid., p. 320. 


Ibid,, p. 384. 
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movement itself is natural. If through knowledge and will one attains 
eternity, I see no reason why he may not attain it through life. . . . 
Moreover, since no natural desire is in vain, the Soul of man will reach 
the eternal existence which it naturally desires.'^’ 

This more reflective consideration, which presupposes the sub- 
jective belief in immortality, leads to another argument, which 
may be called the “sacrifice argument.” Convinced of survival 
after death, man renounces many earthly advantages and pleas- 
ures, since he is certain to be rewarded later by God. If this belief 
were idle, all those sacrifices would be in vain and man would be 
frustrated by God with respect to the meaning of his whole life. 
This assumption cannot be reconciled with the perfection of the 
world order and is therefore an indirect argument for immortality. 

Eternity must be granted to a mind that transcends time and despises 
temporal things for the sake of the eternal God. Not only do religious 
people do this, but the impious also. For those who are not allured by 
love for God are at least frightened by fear of Him. And those who 
are not frightened by fear are at least troubled by misgivings. There- 
fore many people sacrifice all, and all people sacrifice at least many 
advantages of temporal life, out of love for or fear of God or out of 
misgivings regarding Him. God must therefore grant eternal things 
rather than temporal ones. But no other animat renounces present 
blessings because of a desire for future blessings. Man is therefore the 
most stupid and unhappy of all animals if he enjoys neither present 
nor future life. And this unhappy stupidity and stupid unhappiness 
would result from the fact that he trusts himself to the wisest and 
happiest God. 

But this is impossible, and therefore man’s hope of immortality is 
certain.'^^ A similar position is found in the Theological Prayer to 
God: “Deception must be absent from the highest Truth. But 
Thou deceivest us ... if Thou askest us to abandon temporal 
things for the sake of Thy worship and dost not grant us eternal 
things in place of the temporal things.” And in another brief 
tract we read that Souls “manifest their immortality more clearly 

” Ibid., p. 313. Ibid., pp. 318 f.; cf. Dress, op. cit., p. 123. 

Op. om., p. 666. 
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when they despise mortal things, as unimportant, for the sake of 
eternal things.” 

Another argument, which we may call the “beasts’ argument,” 
results from the fact that man is superior to all other animals and 
that this objective perfection of man is based (characteristically) 
on his internal relation to God. But the earthly, life of man is full 
of care and sorrow and therefore is unhappier than that of the 
beasts. If the more perfect being shall have a happier life, man 
must surpass the life of the beasts in a future life and achieve there 
that happiness which is denied him during the present life. 

Since the human race [these ate the opening words of the Theologia 
Platonica], because of the uneasiness of the Soul and the weakness 
of the body and the want of all things, leads a harder life on earth than 
do the beasts, no animal would be unhappier than man if nature had 
established the same limit of life for him as for the other animals. 
Through the worship of God, man is closer to God, author of beatitude, 
than are all other mortal things, He cannot therefore remain the un- 
happiest of them all, though he can become happier only on the death 
of the body. It would seem to follow, therefore, that some light should 
continue to shine in our Souls after they leave their earthly prison.^^ 

And in the Preface to the Della religione cristiana we read: 

If the human genus, which can understand the degrees of good and 
evil in the light of the intellect and can sometimes distinguish true 
felicity from true misery and false felicity, did not expect a true life 
after this shadow of a life, man would be more miserable than any 
animal born. For whoever carefully considers the order of things in 
the world truly finds that the destiny and condition of man on earth 
is much harder and more difficult than that of the other animals. . . . 
It is not reasonable that reason, which proves us to be more excellent 
than the irrational animals and more similar to the rational celestial 
spirits and closer to the latter in seeing and willing, should remove' 
us farther from them in our condition of life and our degree of good- 
ness than are the beasts. It is not right that the human genus, which 
draws close to God, the highest felicity, through divine worship, should 
be forever unhappier than the animals that are deprived of such wor- 
ship and are far removed from God. 

Ibid., p. 817. 

'''’Ibid., p, 79; cf. p. 660. See also Gentile, op. cit., pp. laaf. 
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[Man is, therefore, capable of felicity,] but being unable to attain it in 
this mortal life, he must be able to enjoy it in the eternal life.'® 
Moreover, as man comes closer to the happy angels than do the beasts, 
through his use of reason and contemplation, and closer to God, the 
source of beatitude, through his divine worship, he must at some time 
be much happier in the possession of the desired goal. . . . Now, in 
this body, he is much unhappier because of weakness of the body, 
want of all things, and the continuous anxiety of the mind. It is there- 
fore as easy for the celestial and immortal Soul ... to reach felicity 
. . . when it is free from the body, as it is diflicult ... for it to follow 
its felicity continuously when it is in the earthly body."" 

The last arguments for immortality, of which the most impor- 
tant is the one founded on appetite, constitute a unique group and 
are based on a common conception, well expressed by the follow- 
ing verse of Hoelderlin; "Was hier uns fehlt, wird dort ein Gott 
ergaenzen.” (What is lacking to us here,, a God will complete 
there.) The great importance that Ficino attached to these argu- 
ments is clear from the frequent use he makes of them, especially 
in the Theologia Pktonica. The passage in the epilogue to Plotinus 
which we have already quoted is further testimony. In this epilogue 
he mentions as his third point the modified argument of appetite 
and that of sacrifice. "Thirdly, because it [the Soul] desires by 
nature eternal things and frequently neglects temporal things for 
the sake of eternal ones."** And as his fourth and la.st point he 
mentions the argument drawn from natural religion and closely 
connected with the preceding argument. “Fourthly, because it 
[the Soul] worships the eternal God for the sake of the eternal 
life. The whole of natural religion is for man a solid basis for im- 
mortality.” To what extent all these arguments arc related to 
inner or spiritual experience we have already attempted to show. 
The special importance of the appetite argument is clear from the 
fact that large, continuous sections of his writings, such as the 
thirteenth book of the Theologia and the tract De mente, arc cs- 

"‘^Sappl. I, pp. 10 f.; cf. Op. om., p. 647. Pusino {op. cit., p. gji) considers 
this argument proof of the cudaemonistic character of Picino’s - 
religion and immortality. 

Op. om., pp. 681 f. Ibid., p. 1754. “ Ibid. 
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sentially based on it. Moreover, it has this advantage over all other 
arguments: it combines original, concrete meaning with con- 
ceptual clarity and inserts the theory of immortality into a com- 
prehensive ontological system (see Chapter X) . 

The appetite argument and the basic idea it expresses help us 
to understand more profoundly Ficino’s doctrine of immortality. 
If we take the traditional thesis of immortality and then examine 
individually Ficino’s arguments to see what force of demonstra- 
tion they contain and how far he has modified and enlarged the 
concepts of earlier philosophers, we may be able to make a con- 
tribution to the history of this problem, but we shall also withdraw 
from any real philosophical consideration and investigation. Here 
we are trying to understand the “problem” of immortality in an 
entirely different sense. As we have seen, the doctrine, as such, 
is frequently treated in the philosophical tradition: Plato, Plotinus, 
and St. Augustine made it the subject of special treatises, to men- 
tion only a few of the thinkers whom Ficino actually knew and 
utilized. The new and distinctive feature in Ficino is that he de- 
voted his most important and most extensive work to the problem 
of immortality, a work which bears the subtitle De irnmortalitate 
animomm. In other words, Ficino gave his principal work, which 
he dedicated to the expression of his entire philosophical doctrine, 
the outward form at least, of a Sutntna on the immortality of the 
Soul, thereby subordinating all other doctrines and problems to 
that of immortality. The question is therefore raised: Why does 
the immortality of the Soul, a problem recurring frequently in the 
history of philosophy as one among many metaphysical problems, 
become for Ficino the central problem, and why does it occupy a 
more important place in his system than it does in the thought of 
any other thinker before or after him? This question has never 
been raised by Ficino’s interpreters — at least in this form. But the 
answer seems basic for any real understanding of his philosophy.®® 

Saitta (op. at., p. 173) barely touches on. the problem, but he states 
rather vaguely that the arg;umcnt in the Thcologia “mirando specificamentc 
a provare 1 iramortalita personate deilo spirito, clevava su basi solide uii 
moouniento eterno alia personalita umana intesa come autocoscienza.” 
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In the light of previous conceptions and considerations we may 
now arrive at a satisfactory solution of this important question. 

First we must consider a historical factor. We know from Ficino 
himself that in his day the Averroistic and Alexandrist tendencies 
in Aristotelianism, with their Italian center at the University of 
Padua, were increasing in numbers and influence. Ficino took 
up the task of defending the Christian dogma, which was threat- 
ened by tho.se theories, by using the Platonic philosophy.'*'* The 
most important product of that discussion is the long fifteenth 
book of the Theologia, which Ficino devoted entirely to the refuta- 
tion of Averroism.*'* Needless to say, the Averroistic thesis con- 
cerning the unity of the intellect led to a denial of the immor- 
tality of the individual Soul. As a result the problem of immortality 
obviously assumed special importance in the discussion with 
Averroists. 

In the following century a violent polemic was waged on this 
subject between the still more radical “Alexandrist” Pomponazzi 
and his opponents; and the Lateran Council of 1512, which took 
a definite position against the Averroistic theses, proclaimed for 
the first time the traditional ecclesiastical doctrine of immortality 
in dogmatic form. We cannot decide whether the theologians of 
the council, Giles of Viterbo, among others, were directly in- 
fluenced by Ficino's work or whether they were led to similar con- 
clusions by the nature of the situation. 

These historical reasons are, after all, secondary/To understand 
the philosophical reason for the pre-eminence ofme doctrine of ^ 
immortality in Ficino’s thought, we have only to refer to the ap- 
petite argument and to the basic conceptions underlying it. Above 
all, we must remember that for Ficino the direct knowledge of God 
or the union with God, which is momentarily achieved in the 
highest act of contemplation, constitutes the very end of human 

*** Op. out.; d. pp. 655, 1557 f. 

*‘Toffanin {Stork dcll'ttmancsimo, p. 213) is wruiif; in asserting that 
thirteen out of eighteen books of the Thcolos'm Platomca arc dedicated to 
the polemic against Averroism. So is Montano (Kinascita, No. it, p. yfin) 
in stating that this polemic occupies the greater part of that work. 
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existence. All other acts o£ consciousness he evaluates as merely 
preparatory stages, defining the essence of man and the whole of 
human existence in relation to it. This direct knowledge of God is 
attained during the earthly life but imperfectly, because it is 
vouchsafed to only a few, and to them for only a brief time. There- 
fore it can attain satisfactory realization, if at all, only in a future 
life. The question as to whether or not the Soul survives after the 
death of the body is therefore equivalent to the question as to 
whether human life as a whole has meaning or is, metaphysically 
speaking, without meaning. For if the Soul is immortal, man is 
assured of attaining the goal to which human life is more or less 
consciously directed in all its activities. If, however, the Soul 
perishes with the body, the inner striving of human consciousness 
is hopeless and doubt is thrown on Ficino’s whole interpretation 
of human existence. The entire conception of human existence, 
which is derived from inner or spiritual experience and its specula- 
tive interpretation, stands or falls with the postulate of immor- 
tality, which it requires from die outset as a necessary complement. 
We can therefore state that the argument from appetite is not 
merely one among many arguments designed to give an abstract 
proof of a thesis of immortality which is already taken for granted, 
but that it reveals the philosophical roots of Ficino’s theory of 
immortality, clarifying its premises and the reason for its central 
importance. Conversely, it becomes clear that the immortality of 
the Soul, which at first glance seems to be a derived, speculative 
thesis, is related injneaning and importance to the fundamentals 
of Ficino’s thought. | 

From this pointOT view we may proceed to resolve another im- 
portant problem in Ficino’s metaphysics. For Ficino, the concepts 
of Soul and of God, or the theses of the existence of God and of 
the immortality of the Soul, arc often so closely connected that 
they seem to constitute nearly the same thought. This particular 
connection is expressed in the full title of his principal work: 
Theologia Platonica de iminortalitate animorum. It is also fre- 
quently emphasized in the course of the exposition. In the Preface 
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to the Theologia we are told that every reader of Plato may from 
the outset deduce two things in particular from his works: “a pious 
worship of the known God and the divinity of Souls.” In the 
seventeenth book of the Theologia Ficino says that Plato expressed 
in his own name only a few doctrines concerning divine things, 
namely, "that God cares for human concerns and bestows on the 
immortal Soul rewards and punishments for its deeds.” A brief 
philosophical introduction ends with die following words: "We 
must first recognize our Soul, through which, as in a mirror, we 
can happily contemplate the revered face of our Father," And 
in the summary of the tenth book of Plato’s Laws, Ficino con- 
cludes from the fact of natural religion that “it is necessary for 
divine beings worshiped by religion to exist and for Souls to sur- 
vive their bodies, which is the main foundation of religion." 
This particular connection between immortality and the existence 
of God is the more astonishing since it is based neither on the 
philosophical tradition nor directly on the facts. But we can under- 
stand it by recurring to the basic phenomenon of inner or spiritual 
experience, the knowledge of God, and by referring the two meta- 
physical doctrines to that experience. The existence of God being 
philosophically important chiefly as a possible object of contempla- 
tion, and the immortality of the Soul being important only as the 
subjective condition for the perfect knowledge of God, the exist- 
ence of God and the immortality of the Soul are therefore related 
to each other as two aspects of the same unique act of contempla- 
tion. Ficino himself clearly emphasized this fact at times. In dis- 
cussing natural religion he says, for instance; “For all men always 
worship God everywhere for the sake of the future life.” And 
in the epilogue to Plotinus, quoted above, he asserts that the Soul 
“worships the eternal God for the sake of eternal life.” In an 
introduction we read: "How does it help you, O theologian, to 
attribute eternity to God, if you do not attribute it to yourself in 

p. 78. 7 W<i., p. 394. 7 W< 7 ., p. 886. p. 1516. 

** 7 A/'< 7 ., p. 320. Dress (op. cit., pp. 116, 124) considers this statement a 
proof of Ficino’s eudaeinonism and speaks of a "theology sui> specie animae." 

Op. om., p, 1754; cf. pp. 908, 1516. 
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order that you may enjoy divine eternity through your own eter- 
nity?”®^ Hence, having begun this analysis with the fact that the 
concepts of Soul and God are the two foci of Ficino’s metaphysics, 
we can now understand its basic premises, those two concepts be- 
ing nothing but the subject and object of contemplation trans- 
formed into substances: in other words, the two aspects of inner 
or spiritual consciousness, developed and made independent. We 
may note finally that though Ficino makes use of many familiar 
ontological concepts in his metaphysical doctrines and is frequently 
‘ dependent upon philosophical tradition, even his highest specula- 
tive doctrines as he formulates and proves them show a close con- 
nection with the living foundations of his philosophy. 

Ibid., p. 885. 



XVI 


EVIL AND OUTWARD LIFE 


|We have seen that all Ficino’s speculative doctrines arc dependent 
on the central phenomenon o£ contemplative experience. Hut con- 
templative experience obviously docs not include all the facts of 
human life and consciousness, for man may give up the contem- 
plative attitude, follow the stream of outward life and let himself 
be influenced by different impulses and goals. Moreover, aside from 
the contrast between the contemplative and the outward life, the 
^very fact of human existence involves a number of objective func- 
tions, such as sense perception and nutrition, that are necessary for 
the physical maintenance of man, but cannot be derived from con- 
templative experience. Inner consciousness, considered in the light 
of the facts, is therefore doubly limited: by the possibility of an 
outward, that is, an imperfect or bad life, and by the fact of the 
empirical or objective functions of consciousness. Ficino clearly 
understood these facts and even saw that the contemplative at- 
titude occupies only a small place in comparison to the other acts 
of consciousness, because of its rarity and limited duration, and 
that it remains, empirically speaking, in the minority against them. 
Nevertheless he persisted in defining the essence of human life in 
terms of contemplative experience and tried consistently, if not to 
derive from it all other acts of consciousness, at least to interpret 
them with reference to it. The related doctrines, which we shall 


now analyze briefly, constitute the conclusion of Ficino’s doctrine 
of the Soul and of his metaphysical system as a who^ 

TTo understand the imperfect, or bad, life, it is necessary to recall 
,, ifcino’s ontological concept of evil, which we have already con- 
sidered in connection with the perfection of the universe (see 
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Chapter V) . For Ficino the good is directly connected everywhere 
with existence and, in accordance with a Neoplatonic conception, 
the realm of the good extends even beyond that of Being. Evil, 
therefore, has no place at all in the sphere of existing things and, 
like Nonbeing, is a mere limiting concept with a negative mean- 
ing. Consequently, Ficino neglects the ontological concept of ev: 1 
in his discussion of metaphysical problems, and even in other coi - 
nections he rarely mentions it, confining himself essentially to tl: e 
negative assertion of its nonreality. Evil has no effective cause, 1 e 
says in the main passage in the commentary on Dionysius tie 
Areopagite. Evil is itself not an effective cause. Nothing is evil in 
essence, and nothing is evil in so far as it exists. Hence evil is 
only a defect of existence, inherent in something existing and 
therefore good.^ Ficino expresses this conception most clearly in a 
letter to Francesco Sassetti : 

Where does evil dwell if it cannot be with the good and if the good 
itself occupies the universe? Evil, therefore, has no true seat anywhere, 
but an imaginary one, not in nature itself, but in that mind which lies 
about the divine goodness to such an extent as to believe that things 
can be disposed under the infinite good otherwise than well^ 

addition to this ontological conception of evil, there is evidence 
in Ficino’s letters of the common conception of evil as the out- 
ward misfortunes and unpleasantnesses of human life. Referring 
to the famous passage in Plato’s Theaetetus, he says that evils are 
necessarily connected with our earthly existence.® These evils we 
are unable to destroy in fact, but wc must strive to overcome them 
inwardly by patience and contemplative conversion toward God.* 
The perfection of the divine world order is not to be doubted be- 
cause of these evils, for the evils are always subordinated to the 
higher good.® However, the concepts of good and evil, in the 
common meanings of the terms, cannot withstand any serious 
moral criticism and therefore have merely a preliminary character. 

^ Op. om., pp. loyai. ® Ibid., p. 8oo; cf. Galli, La morale, pp. 69 f. 

“ Op. om., pp. 633, g6i f. * Ibid., pp. 633, 753, 788, 803. 

“ Ibid., pp. 961 ff. 
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For a man who is good himself and has the right insight, so-called 
evils lose their noxious force and are conceived as a means in the 
service of a higher end. Hence, for the good man God turns all 
things into good,® and all things must be taken in a good scnse.'^ 
Conversely, so-called “blessings” are noxious for the bad man, 
since he makes wrong use of them. “For perverse Souls all things 
are unfortunate,” ® and “all blessings of the world arc evils for him 
who lives impurely in the world.” ® Ficino sums up this criticism 
of the ordinary conception in a paradoxical formula: “For b^ 

T en good fortune is bad; for good men bad fortune is good.”iUJ 
The ontological concept of evil and the ordinary conception of 
mrsfortune are both replaced, as the quoted passages show, by the 
moral concept of “badness,” which applies only to man and his 
personal attitude. “Evil has no true seat anywhere, but an imagi- 
nary one, not in nature itself, but in that mind which lies about the 
divine goodness to such a degree as to believe that under the in- 
finite good things can be disposed otherwise than well.” Accord- 
ingly, the bad man is termed “the greatest evil on earth.” Yet for 
Ficino the bad man and the bad mind are simply the opposite of 
the contemplative attitude. For if, as we have seen, the way of 
inner or spiritual ascent is the real access to the good and perfect 
life, all outward life which is directed away from contemplation 
must be qualified as bad and imperfect. Conversely, a man’s “bad- 
ness” is determined, not by his overt acts, but by the negative and 
outward basic tendency of his attitude, which makes the bad ac- 
tions possible. This interpretation of evil as negative with relation 
to contemplative knowledge is clearly expressed in Ficino’s letter 
to Lotterio Neroni. Happiest arc those men, we read, who never 
withdraw from the good; less happy, those who elevate themselves 
from evil to good. 


Lowest and unhappiest must be judged those who have closed their 
eyes to the rays of the highest good shining everywhere so that they 

“ Ibid., p. 731. ’’ Ibid., p. 640. ® Ibid., p. 729. 

0 Ibid., p. 738. Ibid., p. 748, 

Ibid., p. 800, and see above. ^-Ibid., p. 752. 
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cannot sec in that very light, outside of whicli nothing good is seen, 
how great an evil it is alw'ays to be without that thing without which 
any visible thing is evil.^“ 

Ficino sometimes reverts to strong rhetoric to paint the picture 
of the bad man “whose dog and horse are better than his Soul,” 
and he draws a comparison between the crude wilderness of the 
corrupt Soul and the cultivated land of the good mind.' ^ I 
In a letter to Lorenzo Franceschi, Ficino explains at length that 
man’s inner wickedness is the source of all moral and outward 
evils. “Just as the greatest light attracts all lights to itself, so the 
greatest evil on earth, the bad man, attracts all evils from all sides 
toward himself. He brings much more [evil] to himself than he 
receives from elsewhere.” We are insatiable in evils, perceiving 
them in the present, the past, and the future, making misfortunes 
worse by our attitude, and even converting good fortune into an 
evil by our misuse. Therefore we sow nothing but evil and must 
not be surprised if we reap evil.*® It is in the light of this doctrine 
that we must understand the second Apologus tie voUtptute, in 
which Ficino allegorically derives individual evils from absolute 
evil itself and then shows how one evil destroys the other and at 
last destroys itself.** This reasoning, though not justified by the 
ontological concept of evil, becomes understandable even in its 
ontological cloak when we think of man and of his moral atti- 
tude.*® 

The apologue leads us a step furihc^^ow is it possible, we ask 
with Ficino, that man, having a natural instinct toward the good, 
nevertheless descends to evil and even produces a number of evils 
through his own attitude? The solution is given by the concept 
of pleasure, the lure of evil, which by its attractive appearance 
seduces man into accepting as good what is in reality bad. This 
doctrine is developed at length in the Apologi de vohiptate *® and 
also occurs here and there in the letters. 

Ibid.i p. 822. Ibid., pp. 747 f. “ Ibid., p. 835. Ibid., p, 752. 

Ibid., pp. 921 f.; cf. Saitta, op. of., pp. 252 ff. 

Cf. Suppl., I, 85 f. ■ 1“ Ibid., pp. 921 ff. 
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By nature each appetite chooses and follows good, but (lees from and 
drives away evil. Pleasure seems to present the image of good; pain, 
that of evil. Consequently, when pleasure affects us, we not only do 
not resist, but we even follow it like a friend — yield to and obey it. 
And . . . caught by this hook, we are then killed by the foes — namely, 
by the evils hidden beneath pleasure. . . . Therefore . . . let. us re- 
call that the nature of evil, being insidious, offers itself to us daily 
under the guise of good, that is, of pleasure, in order to deceive and 
to destroy us miserable people. Otherwise evil itself, and vice in par- 
ticular . . . would be promptly shunned.^ 

If [you wish] to avoid pain, flee pleasure, the lure of evils; pleasure 
bought with pain is noxious.-' 

Ficino seems to speak of evils in an objective sense in connection 
with pleasure, but as a rule he generally prefers a view that agrees 
more nearly with the theological tradition. There is no evil in any 
substantial sense, as we have seen; therefore the wickedness of 
man consists merely in the fact that he allows himself to be misled 
by inferior blessings and for their sake abandons the highest and 
true good, God. Men must recognize 

that this is evil, namely, to yield to evils; they must recognize that 
they yield to evils only at the time when they themselves desire that 
the higher blessings should yield to the lesser blessings; they must 
recognize that only there, where the blessing of all blessings is found, 
do we also find the remedy for all evils.'- 

Men must be ashamed, I say ashamed, for no other reason than that 
they love mortal blessings. For in loving them they neglect the eter- 
nal good itself, from which these others derive their goodness. All 
things are good in themselves, Ivecause they are derived from it [that 
good]. They are also good for us in so far as they are related to it. 
But they [these things] rightly become evil and bitter for us, because 
while neglecting it [the highest good] we follow, with the greatest 
injustice, those things that necessarily have their existence in it and arc 
preserved by it.““ 

If this or that good pleases us, it does so, not because it is this or that, 
but because it is good. In all things we desire the quality of goodness."'* 

-* Ibid., p. 738; cf. Horace Epistle I. 2. 55. 

Ibid., p. 730. Ibid,, pp. 665 f. 


Ibid., pp. 800 f . 
-- Op. om., p. 822. 
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Nothing can be found which is not good tlt mu gh the presence of good 
itself. ... It is this which all things desire."^ 

The apparent contradiction contained in these statements, and 
even the intentional play on the various meanings of the word 
malum are solved in the formula already tiuoted : “For bad men, 
good fortune is bad; for good men, bad fortune is good.”-" Or, 
to be more precise: “Just as he who acts badly converts blessings 
into evil for himself, so he who suffers well [bears suffering well], 
converts evils into good for himself.” In other words, in the 
ontological sense there is nothing but good. In the ordinary sense 
there are blessings and evils. Only that human attitude that pro- 
duces all evils by converting blessings and evils into moral evils is 
bad; conversely, the good attitude can elevate so-called “evils” to 
moral goodness. 

Ficino obviously enjoys the dialectical paradoxes of malum, and 
though at certain periods he was really convinced of the wicked- 
ness of men, his own attitude was far from that of a moral 
preacher. Consequently, he did not so much reproach men for 
their wickedness as describe its consequences and try to combat 
its causes. A consequence of the "bad” attitude is the misery of 
earthly life, from which men can free themselves only by a spiritual 
conversion to God. 

Just as everyone is in himself, so are the things he receives. We can 
complain not so much of our destiny as of our choice. We think con- 
tinually of evils, and evils trouble us everywhere. We follow evils 
daily, and evils rightly follow us.“ 

The miserable [mind], sick because of its passions, never comes to 
rest, but wanders restlessly everywhere in vain. . . . Oh miserable 
fate of men, more miserable than misery itself.”® 

But the cause of evil is the stupidity and ignorance of men; hence 
evil can be overcome only by a genuine knowledge of the higher 
truth. Negligence and ignorance and, moreover, lack of confidence 

*''' Ibid., p. 785. 

^^Ibid., p. 748. Cf. Dress, op. at., pp. 133 f.; Galli, La morale, pp. 60 f. 

Op. om., p. 788. ** Ibid., p. 754. Ibid., p. 749; cf. p. 752. 
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in the immortality of the Soul and in the grace of God are among 
the most important causes of sin, Ficino writes to Cavalcanti.*® 
It is therefore necessary to recognize the stupidity of men and to 
ascend toward true knowledge.* ‘ 

Know yourself [Ficino exhorts mankind], O divine race clothed with a 
mortal vestment; make yourself naked, separate [yourself] as much 
as you can . . . O minds too ignorant of yourselves, O blind hearts! 
Please arise from this deep sleep; please come to reason at last. For if 
you come to reason, you will breathe lwppily.““ 

This inner vigilance as contrasted with the sleep of earthly life is 
peculiar to the Platonists.** Both motives are therefore combined 
in the famous discourses De stultitia et mheria hominum, which 
we have previously mentioned.*'* In all these exhortations and 
meditations Ficino is not trying to combat the particular weak- 
nesses and sins of men; he is demanding a radical rejection of an 
outward life and a return to the inner life— a rejection which 
would automatically eliminate particular defects, since they arc 
possible only because of the general attitude of man. 

What is to be done that we may watch and live well? Our life must 
be converted into its opposite. We must unlearn what we have learned, 
for by learning it we have hitherto not known ourselves. We must 
learn what we have neglected, for by ignoring it we cannot know our- 
selves. Wc must like what we neglect, neglect what we like, endure 
what we flee, flee what we pursue.*® 

Again we must recall the metaphor of the man who stands with 
his head on the earth and his feet sticking up into the air, a meta- 
phor which Ficino uses to describe the situation of an average, 
outward life, using it as the base for his demand for a radical 
change in the human attitude.** The imperfect and bad attitude 
always appears as the negation of the inner life, and hence it is to 
be overcome only by the contemplative elevation of the mind. 
Ficino occasionally uses, as an illustration of the different human 

p. 630. pp. 6^0 f. ^-Ibid., p. 659. ^^Ibid„ p. 628. 

^^Ibid., pp. 636 ff., 747 f.; cf. chap, xiv, above. ^^Ibid., p. 749. 

Ibid., pp. 380, 755. See above, chap. xiv. See also Galli, La morale, p. 6r. 
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attitudes, the traditional scheme of the three forms of life, whose 
struggle for the Soul of man is allegorically expressed in the judg- 
ment of Paris. There are three forms of life: the contemplative, 
the active, and the voluptuous, says Fkino in the dedicatory letter 
to the commentary on Plato’s Philebus. The poets called the first 
Minerva, the second Juno, and the third Venus. Paris gave the 
prize to Venus, and as a result of his stupid choice he fell into mis- 
fortune. Hercules had to choose between Venus and Juno only 
and decided upon Juno, who gave him the deserved reward after 
his death. Philebus was appointed judge between Minerva and 
Venus and seemed to favor Venus. But Socrates rightly chose Mi- 
nerva, and with his death he paid the price to Venus and to Juno. 
Lorenzo dc’ Medici (so the brief Preface concludes) may favor all 
three goddesses and receive his due reward.''*'' Ficino here seems 
to place the three different kinds of life on the same level, fore- 
going any moral contrast and renouncing any claim of superiority 
for the contemplative life. But in the appendix to the Philebus he 
takes up again the same idea and gives it a different turn. Paris, 
symbol of the Soul, is obliged to choose between three forms of 
life and decides upon pleasure. Most people actually choose pleas- 
ure, many choose domination, but few choose wisdom. The active 
life is farthest removed from the goal of man, because of its rest- 
lessness; the voluptuous life is closer; the contemplative life is 
closest.®® Here Ficino’s tendency becomes more apparent. He 
clearly grants superiority to the contemplative life and, by plac- 
ing the active life on the lowest plane, prepares the situation of 
the Philebus, which no longer deals with three, but only with two 
forms of life.®* Minerva becomes the symbol of the true, contem- 
plative life, Venus the symbol of the imperfect, outward life. This 
consistent conception is elaborated in the third Apologus de 
voluptate, in which he introduces Pallas and Venus, who are 
quarreling before the tribunal of Jupiter, and gives the prize to 
Pallas.*® In another apologue Ficino characterizes Minerva as the 

Op. om., pp. gig f. 3» Suppl. I, p. 8o. 

Cf. Op, om., p. gao. ■"> Ibid., pp. gag f. 
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mother of philosophy and demands that philosophy exclude Venus, 
Pluto, and Juno, symbols of pleasure, wealth, and power.” The 
scheme of the three forms of life is here enlarged into a scheme of 
four forms, but we perceive that Ficino was concerned solely 
with the contrast between contemplation and all other forms of 
life and that among these other forms pleasure occupies the first 
place as the counterpart of wisdom. This is understandable if we 
remember that pleasure, the lure of evil, .seduces man frcJtn his 
destiny by its resemblance to good (sec above). There are other 
allusions to this allegorical interpretation of the three goddesses, 
and Ficino praises Minerva especially, the symbol of contempla- 
tion, claiming her as his own divinity.'*- At times he modifies the 
basic motive of the allegory, and, refusing to acknowledge even 
Pallas, the symbol of “haughty” philosophy, as a leader on the road 
to felicity, he expects to find salvation in God alone.'** 

The theory of imperfect life is consistently applied in eschatol- 
ogy. The abstract attribute of eternal duration, being connected 
with the substance of the human Soul (sec Chapter XV), is there- 
fore independent of the moral conduct of the individual. But 
eternal life as a real existence is the fulfillment of that which man 
tries to attain in the earthly life through contemplation, but can 
realize only imperfectly. It is therefore reserved for those who 
have prepared themselves for it by spiritual meditation and a 
turning, toward God and have made themselves worthy of it. On 
the contrary, to those who lead an imperfect life, turning away 
from contemplation, a lower form of existence is assigned after 
death, which Ficino describes in terms resembling those in Plato’s 
myths and, even more, those in the theological tradition of the 
Middle Ages. Here we shall touch upon only a few major points 
in Ficino ’s conception of hell, attempting at the same time to show 
to what extent he has modified the traditional conception. 

When the impure Soul leaves its body after death, its descent to 
its prescribed place of purification and punishment is not the re- 

Cf. ibid., pp. 675, 780, 847!. 
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suit o£ the arbitrary act of a superhuman Being, but of a natural 
instinct inherent in the Soul itself. This instinct Ficino compares 
to the force of gravitation, a conception we have already met in the 
ontological theory of the appetite (see Chapter X) . Future reward 
and punishment are nothing but the direct continuation and in- 
crease of virtue and vice and are related to them as the fruit is 
related to the seed. 

Just as nature, the servant of divine Providence, inwardly moves bodies 
upward by lightness and downward by gravity, so Providence leads all 
things by an inner law similar to a natural inclination. . . . Through 
this innate law human minds lead themselves to the places suitable to 
their life. 

During his temporal life man is free to choose his moral conduct, 
but after death “the Souls, according to the habits assumed, are 
led by an inner and secret inclination to the places, punishments, 
and rewards appropriate to their habits.” 

In this strange conception Ficino reveals his tendency to replace 
traditional mythical concepts with more strict, ontological con- 
cepts. The same tendency is noticeable in the description of the 
punishments in hell proper. During life the impure Soul is en- 
tirely filled with outward imaginings and even after death, being 
unable to free itself from them, is continually tormented and terri- 
fied by the images of its own phantasy. 

The Souls of those men, infected by corporeal passions, fell into such 
madness during this life that they preferred blindly the shadows of 
blessings to the blessings themselves; they loved and feared shadows. 
After this life they are forced to continue their madness in like man- 
ner.*" 

The fallacy of terrible images is given to impious people during and 
after death. For then cease the various duties of nourishing, the mani- 
fold acts of the outward senses, the occupations of human affairs, and 
the comforts of things; and there is left in the impious man, as the 
Platonists believe, only the domination of furious imagination or of 
imaginative reason, which, moved by hate . . . and fears, brings a 
long series of sad images in its train."® 

"" Ibid., p. 418. Ibid,, p. 420. 


"® Ibid., p. 421. 
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And just as he who followed true things during life attains the highest 
truth after death, in the opinion of the theologians, so he who followed 
false things is tormented by extreme delusion; therefore the former is 
delighted by true things, the latter worried by false images.” 

In this way Ficiiio eliminates all material punishment and by an 
allegorical interpretation attempts to reduce the mythical concepts 
of Plato and of the other ancient philosophers to the same, .spiritual 
meaning. The Furies are simply bad passions to which the impure 
Soul is subject; the tortures of Tantalu.s, Sisyphu-s, and others 
indicate the painful images of the sick imagination persecuted by 
its own products.*** Tartarus itself is the place where the Soul 
sleeps and is frightened by its dreams."’* The transmigration of the 
Soul into the bodies of beasts must also be understood allegorically. 
Ill its passion the Soul reverts to the body and generates a gaseous 
body which is able to assume the shape of different beasts, accord- 
ing to the attitude of the Soul.®^ 

However, the phantoms of imagination arc but a partial aspect 
of the future punishment, which Fictno mentions primarily in 
connection with the Platonic and Christian myths of hell. Another, 
even more important, aspect is directly connected with the center 
of his doctrine of the Soul. The goal and end of the human Soul 
is, as we have seen, knowledge of God. During life the pure Soul 
is directed to that goal through contemplation; after death it finally 
attains the perfect fulfillment of its desire. Accordingly the impure 
Soul is deflected from that goal during life and after death is ex- 
cluded from the knowledge of God. This fact in itself, as well as 
the consciousness of its eternal duration, is the greatest punishment 
for the Soul that secs itself deprived, by its own fault, of the real 
meaning and goal of its existence. Ficino emphasizes this idea at 
the conclusion of his description of hell. 

The Christian theologians will not deny these [punishments of hellj, 
but they will add, I think, another punishment, which is the true judg- 
ment of the damned Soul, since it will think of itself us being deprived 

Ibid., p. ^22. ■*« pp. 420 f. p. 42t. 
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forever of divine sight. This is the greatest punishment, since God is 
the end for whose sake we are born, for who-se sake wc all desire and 
do all things . . . Although we may in some way realize during life 
that we are far away from God, yet we arc seldom aware of it while 
we arc occupied with the comforts of life. When we become aware of 
it, wc hope to return soon to the Father. There neither comfort nor 
hope delights the miserable Souls, and this condition may be called 
Acheron. The punishment is increased by the fact that they think they 
are deprived of such a blessing by their own fault, and are therefore 
continually indignant with themselves. And this can be called by the 
name Styx.”® 

The essence of hell consists in the lack of divine knowledge and in 
the pains of impure imagination; the material punishments are 
sometimes indicated, but they have comparatively minor im- 
portance.'’’® 

Now that we have briefly considered the Soul’s passage to the 
future life and the quality of the punishments in hell, we must 
inquire what Souls actually do incur this fate. From the outset 
we discover in Ficino a tendency to limit as much as posiiible the 
number of those damned or simply deprived of divine sight. For 
example, he dedicates the last major section of the Theologia to 
the children who died before baptism and to imbeciles, to whom 
theologians usually assign an intermediary state between beatitude 
and damnation. He tries to prove that they may finally ascend to 
beatitude after a period of examination and with the active help of 
God."* Led, perhaps, by his personal sympathies, he emphatically 
upholds the salvation of Gentile philosophers in a letter added at 
the end of the second edition of his Della religione cristiana,"^ At 
the end of the Theologia he uses a scheme (derived from Aristotle) 
of four grades of moral conduct to illustrate in a general way the 
fate of Souls after death. Man is temperate, continent, incontinent, 
or intemperate.®® The temperate man’s senses obey reason volun- 
tarily; the continent man’s, only reluctantly. In the incontinent 

Ibid., p. 422. Ibid., pp. 422 ff. 

Suppl., I, 12 ff.; cf. Op. om., p, 806. See also Saitta, op. cit., p. 270; 
Anichini, op. cit., p. 124. 
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individual passion overcomes right judgment of reason; in the 
intemperate individual, reason itself is corrupted or lulled to sleep 
by the senses. After death the temperate man ascends directly to 
beatitude; the continent man ascends after a brief purification. The 
incontinent and the intemperate arc left after death to the pains 
of their sick imagination, from which the former is freed only after 
a long trial, the latter, never."^ Of the four classes of men, three 
finally reach the goal; knowledge of God. Tliough .some men need 
a long period of purification, only the men in the fourth class arc 
for ever excluded from this knowledge. Therefore Ficino main- 
tains the concept of eternal punishment, which he emphasizes in 
another context."” However, his method of characterizing the 
intemperate shows that to him the immoral person and eternal 
damnation are merely extreme cases far removed from the ordinary 
conditions of human life. We must not forget that “bad habits are 
wont to cast into misery those Souls in particular in which love of 
God is entirely extinguished.” “Even while the intemperate Soul 
was leading the life of man, reason was cither fast asleep in him or 
subject to passion, wherefore it [the Soul j carries with it an inde- 
structible habit tending toward corporeal things almost as its own 
nature.” Thus eternal damnation results only from the complete 
extinction of the love for God. Ficino considers such a state ex- 
ceptional, since the desire for God is by nature peculiar to all men 
and can be observed in all their actions and thoughts. Hence, it is 
true, he does not uphold the final salvation of all Souls as does 
Origen, and he submits openly to the authority of the Church in 
the doctrine of the Beyond, as well as in ail other questions.”' How- 
ever, the small space he allots to the concepts of hell denotes the 
mildness of his position. Though he does not develop his opinion 
fully, we can recognize his natural inclination to spiritualize the 
conception of future punishment and ultimately ttj lead as many 
persons as possible to eternal beatitude, the true goal of earthly 
existence and human life. In contrast, eternal damnation, which 

Op. om., pp. 419 f. Ibid., p. 325. Ibid., p. 419, 
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is radically opposed to the real destiny of man, merely represents 
an extreme: it is reserved for those who during earthly life have 
removed from themselves the last traces of their higher being. 

Now that we have followed the conception of the imperfect life 
through its final developments, we must consider the empirical 
functions of consciousness, which are associated with the fact of 
earthly existence. Aside from their possible misuse and considered 
only in themselves, these functions are morally neutral. Men, good 
and bad, contemplative and active, all share in them, so long as 
they live in the world at all. However, the simple fact that there 
are other activities of consciousness besides knowledge is in itself 
an objective limitation of the contemplative sphere. This limita- 
tion assumes a more definite form in so far as consciousness can 
exercise only one function at a given moment, so that the function 
of knowledge and the empirical functions, considered as mere 
capacities, coexist indifferently and peacefully, but exclude each 
other in their actual application. 

Our Soul often plays with the body in the pleasures of the body. In its 
diseases it governs and cures it. In both states the sublime consideration 
of reason is interrupted or abated because it [the Soul] is either tem- 
porarily at leisure or too anxiously busy about inferior things. But 
when all is settled, it rises again. So it is arranged by nature that, with 
regard to human powers, we are not capable of different works at the 
same cime.““ 

When one nature, containing two dissimilar active forces, is directed 
too much to the act of one force, it almost stops the act of the other. 
Hence, the guests of a party cannot listen attentively to a lyre and taste 
a meal at the same time. . . . The intensified acts of nourishing and 
sense perception hamper thought, and thought hampers them. That 
means that the intellect is a force of our same Soul to which the forces 
of nutrition and sense perception belong."* 

The force of imagination “is all the more weakened, the more the 
speculation of the mind is strengthened, and the converse.” 

Because of the contrast between the various functions of con- 

Ibid., p. 215, Ibid., p. 345; cf. Herbert, op. cit., p. 35. 
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sciousness the Soul can attain, pure contemplation only at that 
moment when it succeeds in eliminating the other acts of con- 
sciousness as much as possible. 

When [the body] is ill and burdened, the Soul is so busy curing and 
governing it that it is not directed to the inquiry of truth. But when 
the body is quiet, the mind speculates easily.®" 

[When the function of sense perception is interrupted,] then the Soul 
collects itself in some way and is not occupied either in perceiving cor- 
poreal qualities or in governing and moving the members of its own 
body or in treating external affairs, which easily happens in sleep. Yet 
the more the external act is lessened, the more the inner act is in- 
creased. Inner acts' ate the visions of imagination and the discursive 
procedures of reason. 

In this way we can explain prophetic dreams and all higher knowl- 
edge and capacities which the Soul acquires through vacatio, that 
is, through the inner separation from the body.®® But outward 
functions are necessary for the preservation of the body and for 
the continuation of empirical life. Hence, we can understand why 
the Soul cannot continue long in pure contemplation during its 
earthly existence and, consequently, why it cannot attain its highest 
goal, the direct intuition of God, before death. 

Even if [the intellect] dispels the clouds of imagination temporarily 
for as long as it can, it is meanwhile drawn to the difficult task of 
governing the body and distracted at the same time by the continual 
recurrence of sense images and by the perception of intelligible things, 
and thus it scarcely perceives the higher influences or almost misses 
perceiving them ... or perceives them as through a sudden gleam 
that vanishes immediately. Hence it must not seem strange to anyone 
that here on earth we do not perceive the clarity of divine things nor 
taste even for a while that sweetness which is enjoyed from them.®^ 
In this body the Soul has two chief obstacles; one, that it is torn be- 
tween several actions and troubles, and different actions hamper and 
weaken each other, for it is very difficult to attend to different things 
at the same time; the other, that because of the condition of this 
West habitation and because of this corporeal duty which is tem- 
porarily assigned to men by God [the Soul] exercises the lower actions 

Ibid., pp. apa fl. ” Ibid,, p. 408. 
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much earlier, more attentively, and more frequently than the higher 
actions. Consequently, when we wish to contemplate incorporeal 
things, we act for the most part very weakly and perceive them blurred 
as in a fog."** 

This hindering effect of the lower functions finally explains why 
man arrives at the full use of his higher, spiritual powers only 
when he becomes an adult. For as long as the body is growing, it 
absorbs all the forces of the Soul for its own nutrition and preser- 
vation, so that no space is left for the activity of thought. Following 
Avicenna, Ficino therefore imagines a grown man without senses. 

The mind of such a man will have some thoughts, since he is of adult 
age, when the growth of the body does not hinder thought.'"' 

From the very outset, three such forces — vital force, senses, imagina- 
tion — begin their work, and with such intensity, because of building a 
new body, that the Soul can give almost no attention to reason until 
it abates the intensity of that work when the body is fully evolved and 
the senses are purified. But when reason awakens, it weakens the realm 
of imagination, which is entrenched in the Soul as an enduring habit, 
only with the greatest difficulty,'® 

The tendency of objective metaphysics to interpret all attitudes 
of consciousness as objective qualities of the Soul leads us from 
the observation that consciousness can accomplish various acts 
exclusive of each other to the theory of a number of distinct 
potencies, forces, or parts of the Soul. Hence, knowledge, which 
was at first considered the peculiar and essential activity of the Soul, 
is placed on almost the same level with the other acts of conscious- 
ness; the intellect can no longer be absolutely identified with the 
Soul, but constitutes merely a part, though the highest part, of the 
Soul. This conception, which was first formulated by Plato, has 
been maintained ever since in the philosophical tradition, though 
the scheme of the individual parts of the Soul has received numer- 
ous modifications. In Ficino the doctrine of the parts of the Soul is 
obviously influenced by various ancient theories — ^by the Neopla- 
tonic theory in particular. The result is not only that there are 

Ibid., p. 627. «» Ibid., p. 159. 
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numerous inconsistent details but also that Ficino's own opinion 
cannot always be clearly distinguished from his account of the 
ancient doctrines. Hence, we arc obliged to approach this doctrine 
cautiously and must be alert against explaining away existing 
contradictions. On the other hand, we should not neglect to analyze 
these conceptions, because Ficino touches upon them frequently 
and even bases some of his more general, speculative theories upon 
them. 

Though Ficino occasionally quotes Plato’s distinction between 
the rational, the courageous, and the appetitive parts of the Soul, 
he does not assign any systematic significance to it. As a matter of 
fact, this first attempt at a schematic division of the Soul had a 
rather meager influence even in classical antiquity. Much more 
significant was Aristotle’s division, which dominated all later 
speculation on the Soul. Another scheme which in its nucleus also 
goes back to Aristotle appears in several of Ficino’s passages. This 
scheme distinguishes between the vegetative, the sensitive, and the 
intellectual Sou^^ or, in other terms, between natural potency, 
potency of sense perception, and potency of thought.''- This scheme 
has a certain importance for Ficino; he even bases on it the con- 
struction of his exposition in Books VI through VIII of the 
Theologia. In comparison with Aristotle’s, this is a simplified 
scheme. Imagination has an important place in Ficino’s episte- 
mology, as we have seen in Chapter XII, and we shall meet it 
again among the potencies of the Soul; but it is not mentioned 
here. The moving force, which Ficino considers, not as a peculiar 
potency, but as a general quality of the Soul, is al.so omitted. So is 
the appetitive power, which Ficino never inserted into the vertical 
series of the parts of the Soul, but always treated as a parallel 
branch of the Soul, having an analogous division within itself.^® 
Finally, the distinction between the active and the passive intellect, 
which occupies an important place in Scholasticism, is omitted. 

’’ Ibid., p. 404. 

Ibid., p. 162; cf. p. 157. See also Dress, op. cit., p. 5H. 

” Cf. chap, xiii, above. 
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Ficino docs mention it occasionally,^^ but he does not give it a 
central place in his thought. On the other hand, this simplified 
Aristotelian scheme is sometimes augmented by a fourth force, 
which goes back to the Stoic doctrine. Just as men are characterized 
by intellect, beasts by sense perception, and plants by nutrition, so 
inanimate things, the so-called mixta, are characterized by a purely 
objective unity derived from a comprehensive force. Since each 
higher form includes the lower forms, the human Soul contains, 
besides the intellect, sense perception, nutritive power, and finally 
the comprehensive force peculiar to inanimate things.'^® In one 
section Ficino uses this concept for a somewhat strange argument. 
When the Soul withdraws entirely from the body, in its highest 
rapture, it takes with it all lower forces also. The question then 
arises as to why the body is not entirely dissolved at that moment. 
At least the unifying function must work even then, so that the 
continuation of the body may be guaranteed. However, the lower 
part of the Soul which usually performs that function accom- 
panies the Soul in its ascent, so Ficino turns to the substitute device 
of attributing the unity of the body at that moment to the highest 
power of the Soul, the so-called unitasP 

However, the scheme Ficino prefers is a different one, and it 
goes back, essentially, to Neoplatonic conceptions. Since it occurs 
rather frequently and is also closely connected with the basic 
motives of his own philosophy, we must analyze it more closely. 
Starting from the upper limit, we find that Ficino distinguishes 
two potencies of knowledge, mens and ratio, which constitute, 
respectively, the higher and the middle part of the Soul and may 
be translated approximately by “mind” and “reason.”'^'' The 
reason for this distinction and the meaning of ratio will be dis- 
cussed later on. In addition to mens and ratio Ficino frequently 
mentions a still higher element of the Soul, which he calls “unity,” 
the center of the Soul or head of the mind. The unification of the 
Soul with God in the highest act of contemplation is primarily at- 

” Op. om., pp. 240 f. rc Ibid., p. 336, 

” pp. 303 f. Cl. ibid., p. 290. 
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LributecI to this element. It is never considered a particular part of 
the Soul, but simply a privileged element within the mens.’’^ If we 
pass now from the cognitive powers to the empirical functions, we 
see that Ficino distinguishes mainly three, which he calls the three 
lower forces of the Soul; phantasy, sense perception, and nutritive 
power.''® Imagination, which in epistemology is distinguished 
from phantasy and corresponds to the Aristotelian sensus com- 
munis, is not listed as a particular power. The nutritive power, 
more generally called “vital force,” comprises at once generation, 
growth, and all lower functions required for the cure and preserva- 
tion of the body.*® The three lower forces, taken as a whole, con- 
stitute the lowest part of the Soul, which is opposed to mens and 
ratio. Borrowing a term from Plotinus, Ficino called it itlolum. 

The rational Souls not only possess that power of thinking . . . but 
also that animating power governing the body which nourishes the 
body in the body, perceives corporeal things through the body, moves 
the body through space, and guides it in space — a power which the 
Platonists call idolum, that is, image of the rational Soul.*' 

All rational Souls have ... an intellectual head, a rational center, and 
an animating lowest part.*® 

Besides the three parts of the Soul, the lowest of which includes 
all the so-called lower forces, there is assumed by Ficino a further 
quality inherent in the living body itself, which he calls “vital com- 
plexion” or "nature.” This nature is no longer an element of the 
Soul, but is like a shadow which the Soul throws upon the body 
and through which the body is distinct from an inanimate en- 
tity. 

In each living body there is a certain effective and vital disposition or 
complexion of it, which the animating force of its Soul grants to the 

’’^Ibid., pp. 132, 249, 271, et passim. This caput mentis is not a super- 
natural faculty, nor is it identical with love or a compound of innate 
formulas, as Anichini believes (op. cit., pp. 114, 128). 

'o/Wrf., pp. 374, 381; cf. Dress, op. at., p. 58. “Cf. Op. om., p. 381. 

Ibid., p. 289. Anichini (op. cit., p. 44) wrongly defines the third part 
of the Soul as census. 

^^Ibid., p. 298; cf. pp. 132, 373, 304- See also Dress, op. cit., pp. 58 f. 
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body. The Platonists say that this is the nature of the bodies, like a 
trace or shadow of the Soul in the liody."'' 

The corporeal life is an image of the rational Soul. . . . Above the 
corporeal life there is the lowest part of the Soul, which is the power 
of nourishing."'* 

The Platonists believe that the irrational life of the body is irradiated 
as light from the substance of the rational Soul as from the sun."” 

Elsewhere Ficino often speaks of the irrational Soul which fol- 
lows the rational Soul as its image, and, following the Neoplatonic 
example, he occasionally even considers this irrational Soul a par- 
ticular degree of reality, a conception which he renounced in his 
final theory of the five substances. 

The irrational Soul accompanies [the rational Soul], as the shadow 
does the body."" 

The irrational [Soul] proceeds from there [that is, from the Idea of 
life] through the rational one and so lives at some time by itself."" 

The irrational power follows the rational substance of our Soul like a 
shadow."" 

The relationship of this irrational Soul to the part.s of the Soul, 
considered above, appears at first glance to be rather indefinite. 
But from other statements of Ficino we can see clearly that he 
identifies the so-called “irrational Soul,” at least in the case of man, 
with the nature or complexion of the body. 

Nature cannot be the highest reason and cause of things . . . since it 
is irrational, as is obvious in our nature."" 

The intellect of the Soul belongs to itself, because it possesses its ex- 
istence in its own essence, and it belongs to something else, because out 
of its own rational life it pours into the body another life without 
reason, like an image. The nature, that is, the vital complexion which 
is produced in the body itself like a shadow because of the life poured 
from the Soul, belongs only to something else, that is, to the body 
along with which it is extended and divided."" 

0 [J. 01^1,, p, 289. Ibid., p. 273. *” Ibid., p. 206; cf. p. 304. 

’"‘Ibid., p. 84 b. Ibid., p. 149. Ibid., p. 401 ; cf. pp. 332 f. 
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The human Soul therefore possesses three parts, mens, ratio, and 
idolum, to which is added, as a fourth element, the irrational Soul 
— in other words, the nature or complexion of the body. This doc- 
trine is further enlarged by the addition of two intermediary en- 
tities, which reconcile the contrast between body and Soul and are 
therefore supposed to explain their union. First, in addition to the 
earthly body, the Soul posses.ses still another, more sulttle cover con- 
sisting of the substance of heaven. This is called the ethereal body, 
or vehicle of the Soul, and is occasionally identified with the 
glorified body of the Souls that have passetl aw,iy. This is an old 
Neoplatonic conception that survives in the most modern forms of 
superstition under the name of “astral body.” 

Let us return to the body closest to the Soul. The Magi call it the 
vehicle of the Soul, that is, the ethereal body received from the ether, 
the immortal cover of the Soul, which is round in its natural figure, 
because of the region of the ether, but transforms itself into a human 
figure when it enters the human body and returns into its former figure 
when' it leaves.'”- 

If one of the Platonists says that [the Soul] is always in the celestial 

vehicle, we answer that the Soul does not depend on the vehicle, but 

the vehicle on the Soul, and that the eternal Soul, according to the 

Platonists, always animates an eternal vehiclc."- 

According to the Platonists [the Souls] always have an ethereal body, 

but according to the Christians they will eventually have an eternal 

body."® 

According to Ficino this vehicle has a very peculiar relation to the 
parts of the Soul. For the lower part of the Soul, the .so-called 
idolum, is nothing but the image of the rational part communicated 
to the etheric body, and the idolum, therefore, is inherent in the 
etheric body and is related to it as the “nature" is to the earthly 
body. 

[The Platonists] believe that the life impressed by the Soul upon the 
etheric vehicle as upon an eternal mirror always accompanies the im- 
pressing Soul, but that the life impressed upon the corporeal and de- 

"1 Ibid., p. 404. Ibid., p. 206. 

"" Ibid., p. 375; cf. pp. 134, 162, et passim. 
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stnictible body does not always [follow the Soul J. For they tbiuk, that 
the etheric body, being next to the Soul, is jserpetLially animated by 
the everliving substance of the Soul, while the elementary body re- 
ceives life from the Soul through the etheric body only for a certain 
time."* 

[The ancient theologians] do not say that the rational part of the 
Soul is directly inherent in the vehicle, but that the rational Soul . . , 
sends into the vehicle an animating act, which we have often called 
the idolum of the Soul . . . For as the light of the moon in a cloud 
produces paleness out of itself, so the Soul produces in the celestial 
body the idolum, as a comet produces its tail."^ 

Fictno attributes to the idolum a supernatural power of percep- 
tion and phantasy which is caused by the vehicle, a doctrine that 
cannot easily be reconciled with the basic conception that the 
idolum itself contains the natural forces of sense perception and 
phantasy. 

Another intermediary entity between Soul and body, which, 
however, is much closer to the body and even occurs in medical 
discussions, is the so-called “spirit” The spirit is a thin, air-like 
body generated in the heart out of blood and spread from there 
throughout the whole body. 

The Soul ... is most pure, therefore it cannot be united to this thick 
earthly body, which is far away from it, except by a most subtle and 
light-bearing body, which we call “spirit” and which is generated by 
the warmth of the heart out of the finest part of the blood and spread 
from there throughout the whole body.”^ 

[The bodies] move that warm and vital vapor which is in some way 
the knot of the body and of the Soul and is called by the physicists 
“spirit.” »» 

The spirit plays a particular role in sense perception and is con- 
centrated in the organs of the senses.®® It is the first to receive im- 

Ibid., pp. 149 f. _ 05 Ibid., pp. 404 f. • »» Ibid., p. 405. 

0 ’^ Ibid., p. 177. Heitztnan (“L’agostinismo avicennizzantc,” Gioiit. crit., 
1935 . P- 305) derives the theory of “spirits” from Alexander of .\phrodisias 
OTH,, p. 329)* But the theory is very common in the whole medical 
tradition, as well as in the Neoplatonic tradition. 

»5 Op. om., p, 211. p, 178, 
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pressions from the objects of sense perception and so represents 
the passive factor in the process of perception. The Soul proper 
may therefore be considered a merely active factor.’-*® The spirit 
also contributes more or less to all the other functions of the body. 
For this reason Ficino emphasizes its importance in the De «'/«.’**■ 
Since the spirit is also called the “vehicle of the Soul,” it seems 
uncertain whether it is supposed to be distinct from the ethereal 
body. However, we must not be misled by verbal similarities. 
There is sufficient testimony to prove that Ficino clearly distin- 
guishes the spirit from both the ethereal body and the earthly body, 
which is composed of four elements. 

In like manner the Soul of man seems to behave with respect to its 
three vehicles: the ethereal, the air-like, and the composed body.’*® 
Many Platonists believe that the Soul uses three vehicles — the first, im- 
material and simple, that is, celestial; the second, material and simple, 
that is, air-like; the third, material and composed, that is, made up of 
the four elements.’-*'' 

The “idol” was considered the life inherent in the ethereal body, 
and the “nature," the life of the composed body. The logic of the 
scheme therefore leads to an inherent life being attributed to the 
air-like body, or spirit. The Platonists believe that the Soul 

gives to the first [vehicle] an irrational but immortal life; to the second, 
an irrational but long-lasting life, -which survives for a certain time in 
the simple body after the dissolution of the composed body; and to the 
third, a life irrational and to be dissolved with the dissolution of the 
body. 

To these three degrees of life correspond different degrees of per- 
ception.’®^ However, this elaboration of the scheme is wholly 
artificial. In other contexts Ficino recognizes idol and nature as 
separate forces, but he leaves no space between them for any other 

loo/AiJ.. pp. 177 f., 211 f.; cf. chap, xii, above. See also Herbert, op. cit., 
p. 20; Heitzman, “L’agosdnismo avicennizzante," Giorn. crit., XVI (1935), 

305 ff- 

Op. om., pp. 496 > 5^5 “• 
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function. Therefore he treats the spirit elsewhere merely as an ap- 
pendix of the earthly body and concludes the scries of Soul, idol, 
and ethereal vehicle of the idol with the “elementary body, either 
simple and airlike or composed, which is the vessel of the ethereal 
body.”^o® 

We have seen how consciousness exercises a number of empirical 
functions in addition to pure knowledge and how the observation 
that these different functions are independent of each other and , 
even exclude each other in their actual workings led Ficino to the 
assumption of several distinct forces or parts of the Soul. But as 
mere faculties these forces of the Soul are not able of themselves 
to become operative. Hence consciousness, apart from the individ- 
ual forces, must possess a particular capacity through which it 
can perform a certain function at a given moment and pass, in its 
actuality, successively from one activity to the other. This element, 
which we may call “actuosity,” constitutes the essence and kernel 
of pure consciousness, after the particular powers of the Soul have 
been objectified and set apart. By a further step of objectification, 
this element of consciousness may itself be conceived as a special 
power of the Soul and be placed in a scries with the other concrete 
forces of the Soul. This is the power of ratio, which we have men- 
tioned briefly as the middle part of the Soul. In Ficino’s thought 
ratio means the capacity of the Soul to act in a different way, intel- 
lectually or empirically, and to pass in perpetual unrest from one 
activity to another. In contrast to the other parts of the Soul, it is 
not bound to any established order, and hence it is the only one 
that is free. The peculiarity of the human Soul consists in its liberty 
and in the variety of its possibilities, therefore ratio is the essential 
and characteristic part of the Soul, which for that very reason is 
called rational, not intellectual. 

All rational Souls have ... an intellectual head, a rational center, 
and an animating lowest part. That middle force is the distinctive 
characteristic of Ac Soul.“® 

Ibid., p. 302. 
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The middle [part of the Soul] . . . now . . . ascends to the mind 
. . . and now descends to the animating power."’' 

Through those three parts {mens, idolum, natural we are partly 
bound and partly not bound to the order of things, hut by the fourtlr 
part we are primarily freed from it and belong entirely to ourselves. 
This is the ratio, which we place in the middle between the mind, 
head of the Soul, and the idolum, foot of the Soul. . . . Ratio is 
placed in the middle, a force jieculiar to the true Souls. . . . That ra- 
tional faculty which is the peculiar nature of the true Soul is not limited 
to one thing. For with a free movement it wanders upward and down- 
ward. . . . Consequently, though we arc connected in some way with 
the common order of things through mind, idolum, and nature — 
through the mind with Providence, through the idolum with fate, and 
through the particular nature with universal nature — we belong en- 
tirely to ourselves through reason, and, being free, we follow now this 
and now that part. Sometimes reason is connected with the mind, and 
then it is lifted up to Providence. Sometimes it obeys the idolum and 
nature, and then, because of love, it is subjected to fate when it trusts 
the senses and is distracted here and there by the occurrence of sensi- 
ble things. Sometimes it leaves the other forces and retires into itself, 
and at such times it either investigates other things by arguing or ex- 
amines itself. To such a degree is this middle and peculiar force of the 
Soul free and restless.*"® 

The relation of the ratio to the other parts of the Soul must prob- 
ably at first be conceived as follows: the other forces, being inactive 
by themselves, attain actuality through the movement of the ratio. 
But experience teaches that the empirical functions of life proceed 
by themselves, as it were, objectively, consciousness not neces.sarily 
participating. Accordingly, following certain Neoplatonic ideas, 
Ficino attributes a perpetual, substantial thought also to the mind, 
which, however, is only temporarily received into consciousness. 

Ibid., p. 299; cf. Horbert, op. cit., p. 21. 

Ibid., p. 290; cf. Hdtzman, “L’agostinismo avicenniz/.aiite,” Giorn. 
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In both cases it is the ratio that elevates the objective functions of 
the other parts of the Soul into consciousness, and ratio, therefore, 
grants to the other parts of the Soul, if not absolute and objective 
actuality, at least the attribute of perceptibility and hence a kind of 
subjective and concrete actuality. Ratio therefore appears again as 
the principle of “actuosity” and as the carrier of consciousness. 

When something reaches our extreme parts, for example, mind, 
idolum, or nature, it may be that the Soul immediately perceives it in 
some way; but the Soul does not become aware that it perceives the 
object until it passes into the middle force. For it is the middle force 
through which we are men, or rather through which we are ourselves, 
and anything pertaining to it evidently pertains to men. Colors or 
sounds often move the eyes or cars, and seeing and hearing at once 
fulfill their duties; the former sees, the latter hears, but the Soul does 
not yet become aware that it sees and hears if our middle force does 
not turn its attention to those things. This is obvious in people who 
fail to recognize a friend while they are thinking attentively of some- 
thing else. So the higher minds always move our mind which is con- 
nected with them, but we do not notice this impulse, because the mid- 
dle force, being distracted by lower things, turns away from the 
higher ones. Similarly, the idoia of the higher Souls always move our 
idolum, but we do not recognize this influence when that middle force 
is speculating more strongly on something else. In like manner, the 
natures of the larger bodies continually irritate the nature of our body, 
and for the same reason we frequently do not notice this impulse.^®” 
[The Platonists] believe that the divine act of the mind, which takes 
place through some intuition and through a kind of touch of divine 
things, is not interrupted in itself by the inferior activities, although 
with respect to the awareness of it, it is interrupted in the lower forces, 
and although the acts of rational intellect or of intellectual reason . . . 
are usually interrupted by the lower actions, and the converse. But why 
do we not notice such a wonderful spectacle of our divine mind? Per- 
haps because we ceased to admire and to notice it because of the con- 
tinual habit of vision. Or because the middle forces of the Soul, ratio 
and phantasy, being in general more inclined toward the activities of 
life, do not clearly perceive the works of that mind, as when the eye 
sees something before it, but the phantasy, being occupied with some- 
thing else, does not recognize what the eye sees. But when the middle 

Op. om., pp. 290 f. 
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forces are at leisure, the sparks of that intellectual speculation flow 
down into them as into a mirror. . . . And it is no wonder that some- 
thing happens in that mind that wc do not perceive. For we become 
aware only of what passes into the middle forces."® 

The fact that contrary to his usual procedure Ficino here combines 
the phantasia with the ratio and makes it participate in the functions 
of the ratio is not incidental, but is derived from Neoplatonic 
sources. In the passage in which Plotinus introduces the substan- 
tial thought he attributes the factor of consciousness or “actuosity" 
to phantasy, while Ficino transfers the whole theory to the 
ratio and is almost forced to identify phantasy with ratio wherever 
he follows Neoplatonic doctrine closely. 

As soon as we take ratio as the principle of “actuosity," the phi- 
losophical reasons for Ficino’s theory of the parts of the Soul be- 
come clear. First, the distinction between mens and ratio — that is, 
between two different cognitive powers — is necessary because the 
mens constitutes a principle of pure thought, to which a substantial, 
unconscious activity is attributed, whereas the ratio represents the 
principle of consciousness proper and communicates the quality 
of consciousness not only to the acts of pure thought, but also to 
the empirical functions of life. On the other hand, being indepen- 
dent of tradition on this point, Ficino recognizes the powers of 
phantasia, sense perception, and nutrition as separate forces, but 
includes them all in one lower part of the Soul in order to create 
a kind of balance and symmetry between the upper and the lower 
functions of consciousness and also to put exactly in the center the 
ratio, the peculiar and characteristic power of the Soul, which as 
absolute consciousness produces, and explains, through its actuosity, 
the concrete change of the contemplative and empirical acts of con- 
sciousness.^^® For the sake of this .symmetry Ficino, in contrast to 
Plotinus, cancels out the so-called nature from the series of the parts 
of the Soul and reduces it to a mere complexion of the body, while 
the nutritive power, which in Plotinus is peculiar to nature and 

^1® Ibid., p. 273; cf. Anichini, op. cit„ p. 6i. 
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cannot be omitted from the functions of the Soul, is now separated 
from nature and connected with the lower part of the Soul, the 
so-called idolum. This characteristic modification of concepts ac- 
counts for a few smaller inconsistencies, perceptible especially in 
Ficino’s account of Plotinus’ psychology.*’* 

The rath not only contains the formal element of actuosity or 
consciousness but also possesses a peculiar and characteristic func- 
tion, which Ficino calls “arguing thought” or “discursive thought.” 
This thought consists in a process which ascends from individuals 
through the species to the most universal genera, and, conversely, 
descends from there to individuals, or proceeds from the last ef- 
fects to the highest causes and returns from the causes to their 
effects. The method in this process is strictly logical and is accom- 
plished by syllogistic demonstration. This arguing thought is in- 
separably connected with the concept of ratio, therefore the ascent 
and descent of the ratio to the other parts of the Soul, in which the 
element of actuosity was expressed, is consistently considered a 
kind of discursive reasoning. 

Ratio is placed in the middle, a force peculiar to the true Souls, 
through which, in universal thought, they proceed in temporal suc- 
cession from the principles of things to the conclusions, resolve the 
effects into causes, and deduce again causes into effects and proceed 
also in particular thought after the model of the universal reasoning. 
But in the case of the former, universal reasoning ratio is to be called 
intellectual, in the case of the particular reasoning, ratio is to be called 
thinking, and conjecturing.**'’ 

The middle part, that is, the faculty of reasoning . . . now . . . 
ascends to the mind, when it receives the principles of demonstration 
from the mind and seeks through reasoning the universal concepts of 
natural things. Now it descends to the animating power, when it be- 
lieves in phantasy, listens to the senses, and flatters even the body.**” 
Is our reasoning not mobile, and does it not descend from one thihg to 
the other when it seeks variety and ascend from one thing to the other 
when it examines something already found? **“ 

**• Cf. Op. om., p. 384. '^^^Ibid., p. 290. **® Ibid., p. 299. 

**® Ibid., p. 245; cf. pp. 201, 217 (where, however, the distinction between 
menr and ratio is not made). 
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Ficino gives examples to explain the arguing procedure of ratio. 
The ratio, he says in the sixteenth book of the Theologia, is first 
stimulated by phantasy to produce universal concepts in itself, and 
it thinks afterwards, in an act of reflection, individual things — 
that is, something indefinite, for example, “some” honey; then it 
thinks something definite, for example, “this" honey. Thereafter 
the ratio seeks the substance of the thing (What is this?), the cause 
of its quality (Why is it sweet?), and its relationship to other 
things (Is it sweeter than wine?); and it answers all these ques- 
tions. After these particular discourses the ratio proceeds to more 
general questions (What is honey?), which it answers with general 
definitions received from the mind. It is therefore clear that union 
with the body is useful to the ratio, for without the body the ratio 
would be limited to universal knowledge. “But in this body, be- 
cause of the senses, the ratio is accustomed to pass through individ- 
uals, to subject individual things to common concepts, and to de- 
velop the common into the individual.” 

At this point it becomes definitely clear in what sense Ficino dis- 
tinguishes mtms and ratio as two kinds of cognitive power.^'® The 
mens is a power of pure contemplation, and its activity consists of 
an intuitive, stable knowledge of the intelligible entities. The ratio, 
which receives the universal principles from the mens/*® is the 
power of logical consciousness, which proceeds by means of dis- 
cursive knowledge from one concept to the other; therefore its 
object is not so much the pure essense of things as their mutual 
connection. 

That mind which is the head and driver of the Soul, imitating by its 
nature the angels, attains, not by succession, but in a moment, what- 
ever it desires — or rather by a habit and, as Plotinus says, by an act it 
contains all things together. And, rightly, after this stable mind of 

Op. om„ pp. 371 f. 

11 “ On the distinction between mens and ratio see also Heitzman, "L’agos- 
tinismo avicennizzante,” Giorn. crit., 1935, pp. 319 £f., 460 ff. But I do not 
agree with his statement that mens and ratio are to be identified, respectively, 
with intellectus agens and intellectus capax. 

11® Cf. Op. om., pp. 245, 371 f. 
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the Soul, which imitates the angels, follows the mobile ratio, peculiar 
to the Soul.^*® 

The highest [part of the Soul], that is, the mind, excels to such a de- 
gree that it never knows anything corporeal, being desirous of the 
divine things alone and stable by nature, instantaneous (subita) in its 
thought. 

The ratio, on the contrary, now ascends and now descends.^^^ The 
Platonists “are accustomed to call the intelligence “unity,” because 
it takes place through simple intuition, but to call science “duality,” 
because it proves the conclusion from the principle.” 

This conception of the ratio manifests itself particularly in the 
interpretation of action and of the freedom of the will. As we have 
seen, human action, unlike that of the beasts, is not limited to def- 
inite effects, but can choose between different possibilities (see 
Chapter XIII). This choice, as Ficino explains in the ninth book 
of the Theologia, is made through a kind of practical reasoning in 
which thought proceeds from general principles to more and more 
special determinations, until final determination leads to concrete 
action. “From a general consideration no action can proceed, unless 
some particular estimate is added, because movements and actions 
are made about particular things.” For example, “physical exer- 
cises arc useful” is too general a statement to lead to execution. But 
when we examine specific exercises and their usefulness, we may 
choose one among them and act. 

Because of its nature the intellect is occupied in considering universal 
concepts. Therefore, in order that some action may proceed out of its 
consideration, its universal conception must be developed into par- 
ticular concepts. A universal notion contains many or rather infinite 
individuals. . . . Hence, that universal concept may be developed 
equally into different individual concepts. This development is fol- 
lowed by the judgment about how to act.^“® 

Decision is therefore conditioned by a kind of practical reasoning, 
and in this lies freedom of will and action. Ficino considers this 

Ibid., p. 290. Ibid., p. 399. Ibid., p. 389. 

^^^Ibid., pp. 206 f.; cf. Saitta, of. cit., pp. 230 ff. See also Op. om., p. 343; 
and Heitzman, “L’agosdnismo avicennizzante,” Giom. erit., XVI (1935), 
P- 313- 
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procedure as an analogy of the reasoning thought of ratio and com- 
pares the relation between pure will and the freedom of choice 
with the relation between mens and ratio. Every intellect con- 
ceives the first principles in the same manner, and every will de- 
sires the primal good in the same way. 

Choice {electio) is an action connected with the human species, as is 
the discursive thought of ratio. For these two tilings arc peculiar to 
man. Consequently, if men reasoned through a natural instinct, the 
opinion of all men about individual matters would be the same; and 
if they chose by nature, the choice of all would be the same. But in 
reality different persons choose different things in different ways, as 
they judge differently in reasoning.’ “■* 

The parallelism of thought and will has been analyzed above (see 
Chapter XIII) . Ficino here applies it in all details. 

The power of ratio is, as we have seen, the characteristic part of 
the human Soul. Since ratio is inseparably connected with reason- 
ing, the procedure of arguing appears to be peculiar to man and 
connected with the essence of the Soul. 

These concepts are inseparably inherent in the Soul, which uses them 
always and directly according to its free will. The art of reasoning, 
which cannot be separated from the rational Soul, consists in these 
concepts.”® 

This is proved especially by the rational force, which is no less natural 
to man than flying is to birds or barking to dogs. Because of it Socrates 
is a man; because of it man is distinct from other species of animals. 
Rational force we now call that force of reasoning that looks at the 
consequences — ^in other words, gradually observes the results of every- 
thing and proceeds in orderly fashion from precedents to consequences. 
This is a kind of natural dialectic, in other words, an art of debating 
innate to men from the beginning. Through it boys and untutored 
people play their parts by conjecture as best they can. And all speech of 
man and all action and reflection of life is nothing else but a kind 
of arguing.’““ 

The arguing method is therefore related to the inner peculiarity 
of ratio and of the rational Soul itself, Ficino obviously does not 

Op. om., p. 209. Ibid., p. 153. 

Ibid., pp. 261 f.; cf. Saitta, op. At., pp. 211 f. 
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consider his own method of demonstration, which is essentially 
an accumulation of single syllogisms, merely an external and in- 
cidental form of exposition, but rather the consistent expression of 
the “natural dialectic” of human thought. The arbitrariness we 
feel in the repeated and varying connections of individual con- 
ceptual elements is only the freedom of the ratio, which presup- 
poses the single concepts as objects existing in themselves, but which 
in mutually connecting these elements moves freely from one to 
the other according to its own choice. 

The ratio is the principle of actuosity, and it unites itself now 
with the higher, now with the lower part of the Soul. On the other 
hand, it proceeds through discursive knowledge from one con- 
cept to the other, performing a continual movement, if we can call 
“movement” not only change in space but also any kind of change. 
If, however, we examine the hierarchy of existing things, we see 
that God and the angelic intellects are superior to any kind of move- 
ment, and our own mind is likewise directed toward the divine 
entities in an unwavering perception.*^® The ratio and the rational 
Soul, of which the ratio is the characteristic part, thus constitute in 
the hierarchy of Being the highest and first entity in which the ele- 
ment of movement occurs, and the movement of ratio is therefore 
considered the primary and most excellent movement. 

Following that stable mind of the Soul which imitates the angels is the 
mobile ratio, peculiar to the soul . . . Finally, that rational faculty 
which is the peculiar nature of the true Soul is not limited to one thing 
only; for it wanders up and down in a free movement. For the primary 
movement is that which is located in the peculiar nature of the Soul. 
. . . Yet the primary movement is not this or that movement, nor is 
it directed only here or there; but it is a common movement, and as 
the source of movement it flows freely and runs in any direction at any 
moment.**” 

Because the Soul possesses the primary movement in itself, it is 
also the cause of movement; and any lower form of movement, 
especially that of the body, must be derived from that of the Soul. 

'”Cf. Op, om„ pp. 85 ff., J15 ff. '^^^IbiiL, pp. 290, 299. 
p. 290; cf. Cassirer, Individuum, pp. 120 f. 
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All things that can be moved by another thing — for example, bodies 
and qualities — we have related to the Soul, which is movable by itself. 

I say “movable by itself,” for if you descend from God through the 
Angel, both God and the Angel will appear stable to you, and the first 
thing which occurs to you as being mobile, will be the Soul. 

Hence, the Soul is mobile by itself, and a sign of this is the fact 
that inanimate bodies are moved only by outward impulse, animate 
bodies by their own impulse and in any direction. The Soul makes 
the body capable of moving by itself; consequently, the Soul has 
this capacity to an even higher degree. Therefore the Soul is the 
source of movement.’'*" The Soul is the cause which makes the 
body move; but the cause and possibility of that fact lie in the 
proper incorporeal movement of the Soul. The Soul, as Ficino 
says, “must first vigilantly prove its forces in itself before mani- 
festing them in the body, and thus, as the corporeal substance 
is derived from spiritual substance, so the corporeal movement 
is produced by the spiritual movement.” Ficino illustrates 
this spiritual movement of the Soul by the metaphor of the painter 
who considers and paints the individual parts of a landscape in 
temporal succession and movement, while the real landscape is 
complete with all its parts together at one moment and remains 
without movement. 

In a similar way, according to the Platonists, the rational Soul con- 
ceives or imagines God and the Angel through a perpetual light, de- 
siring to paint itself after their image through speculation, habits, and 
action. While the Soul forms itself gradually, it is moved. This move- 
ment proceeds from the proper nature of the Soul itself which is the 
proper source of movement, that is, of action. 

In analyzing practical arguing and the choice of the will, we have 
seen how the spiritual movement of the ratio can produce a specific 
action and movement of the body. This relation of the corporeal 
movement to the spiritual change of the Soul is not limited to man; 
Ficino, accepting a Neoplatonic view, applies it to the whole uni- 
verse as well. The spheres are moved by the activity of their 

Op. om., p. ity. > P- 1 18. l/iU. 
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Souls,*®* and since the Souls of animals are related to the world 
Soul, or to the Souls of the spheres, their movement, too, is ulti- 
mately derived from the spiritual movement of the cosmic Souls.’®* 
The relation of the rational Soul, which contains the highest 
form of movement, to the stable substances, God and the angels, 
is frequently illustrated by Ficino with a metaphor which has par- 
ticular significance because of its close connection with the famous 
metaphor of light. As we know, light is, according to tradition, 
the symbol of Being, particularly of intelligible existence. With 
reference to Plato’s metaphor of the cave, God, the source of Being, 
is often compared to the sun, the source of light. Accordingly, 
Ficino compares the angelic intellects with the stars, and the ra- 
tional Soul with the moon, which by its own nature subjects the 
homogeneous light of the sun to a temporal change. 

The sun has light by itself and transmits it in a moment to Mercury. 
Mercury also receives its whole light in a moment and consequently 
remains fullest. In a moment the sun transmits the same light to the 
moon, but the moon does not receive it in a moment, but in time. For 
as it is directed to the sun differendy at different times, it receives the 
light differently at different times, and through its own nature it is 
modified by the change of light. The sun represents God; Mercury, the 
Angel; the moon, the Soul. What I say about Mercury, you may under- 
stand as said equally about all other stars above the moon.”"’' 

Like the higher stars, the angels are converted to [God] like the sun; 
but the Soul [is converted] to Him like the moon, which is diversified 
by a change of the divine light and hence receives it as changeable, 
but perceives it as uncxtinguishable.*”" 

Having clarified the theory of the parts of the Soul we can now 
determine the human Soul’s place in the universe. To this end we 
shall begin with Ficino’s gradation of existence by means of 
natural species, and we shall lay aside, for the moment, the theory 
of the five substances, which represents only a later stage of the 
development. The rational Soul is frequently compared to the 
angels, on the one hand, and to the Souls of beasts, on the other. 

Cf. ibid., pp. 122 ff. 1 “ C£. ibid., p. 401. Ibid., p. 118. 

Ibid., p. 219; cf. pp. 87, 322, 224, 402. See also Dress, op. cit., p. 131. 
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The angels arc pure intellects, not bound to any bodies.'®'' Their 
activity consists in the pure contemplation o£ God, achieved in- 
stantaneously and changelessly.'®® Consequently, they possess no 
lower functions corresponding to the middle and lower part of 
the Soul. Beasts, on the other hand, possess, along with the body, 
the vital functions related to the body. They have al.so sensation 
and phantasy, but neither contemplative knowledge nor discur- 
sive thought.'®® They are therefore credited witli having only a 
so-called “irrational Soul,” which apparently correspf»nds not only 
to the natura but also to the lower part of the human Soul, the 
so-called idolum, since this part is also a carrier of sensation and 
imagination. This irrational Soul of beasts does not raise itself 
above the corporeal realm, and it is therefore not immortal, in 
contrast to the human Soul. It is occasionally qualified, like the 
irrational part of man, as the shadow of the rational Soul, and, as 
in the Neoplatonic theory, its essence is related to the world Soul 
or to the Soul of its own element.''*® As anima rationalis the hu- 
man Soul resembles the angels in contemplation and in its higher 
part.'*' It resembles the beasts’ Souls in its lower functions, that 
is, in the “nature of nutrition and sensation and corporeal com- 
plexion,” while the middle part, the ratio, is characteristic of the 
rational Soul, as we have seen. Consequently, in the hierarchy of 
things the Soul stands midway between angels and beasts. This 
position gives rise to a series of attributes which we need not follow 
in detail.'*® 

The general concept of anima rationalis, according to Neopla- 
tonic views, contains not only human Souls but also a number of 
higher, cosmic Souls. In order to define the position of man in 
the universe, we must briefly consider his relation to these higher 
Souls. Various parts of Ficino’s theory of the cosmic Souls seem 
inconsistent, partly because he docs not always distinguish clearly 
his own opinion from that of the Neoplatonists. The following 

Cf. ibid., pp. 87 ff., 227. Ibid., pp. 368 ff. Cf. ibid., pp. 207 f. 

Ibid., p. 401 ; cf. the similar reflection on the Souls of plants (pp. 1 22 f.) . 

Cf. ibid., p. 290. 

Ibid., pp. 218, 224, 227, 332, et passim; cf. Dress, op. cit., p. 52. 
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scheme will give us some conception of it. The primary place is 
occupied by the world Soul, which is followed by twelve Souls of 
the spheres, corresponding to the eight celestial and the four ele- 
mentary spheres, and then by the Souls of the individuals dis- 
tributed among the different spheres and grouped respectively 
under certain leading Souls.*^^ To the individual Souls belong 
first the Souls of the stars, then the Souls of men, and last the 
demons and heroes whose naturA is not always clearly defined. 
Most of the latter live in the elementary spheres; but they also 
inhabit the celestial spheres.^*^ All these Souls, like the human 
Soul, possess three parts, as well as a nature subject to the last 
part of the Soul,^^® and a body. There are, however, essential dif- 
ferences in the quality and attitude of these parts. The middle part 
of the celestial Souls, the ratio, is completely freed from the care 
of the body and turned toward the mind to share in its rest and 
stability. It is not subject to temporal movement as our ratio is, but 
attains knowledge of intelligible things in a’kind of eternal movc- 
ment.^^" Moreover, the lower part of the cosmic Souls, which, in 
this context, Ficino does not clearly distinguish from the natum, 
is sufficient in itself to guide the bodies. It produces corporeal 
movement when it passes through the whole series of forms in tem- 
poral succession, and through the forms generated in itself, which 
partake of the nature of germs, it brings forth successively the 
forms of corporeal things.^*^ Finally, the cosmic Souls have either 
an etheric body, like the Souls of the celestial spheres and of die 
stars, or an elementary but simple body, like the Souls of the ele- 
mentary spheres and of their demons, but not a composed body, 
like that of man, whose body is particularly difficult to guide be- 

Op. om., pp. 122 ff., especially pp. 125 f.; cf. p. 250. See also Dress, 
op. cit., pp. 51 f.; Herbert, op. at., pp. 17 f. 

*** Op. om., pp. 223, 390. 

C£. especially ibid., p. 250. Ficino distinguishes between naturo terrae 
and natura universi, that is, between the respective parts of the Soul of the 
earth and of the World Soul. Saitta apparently identifies both of them with 
God {pp. cit., p. 146). The same mistake is made by Hak (op. cit., p. 95). 

Op. om., p. 132. wr 73, pp_ f., 132 f., 250. 
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cause it resists the influence of the Soul.* ** This imperfection of 
t e human body is also expressed in its movement. The perfect 
orm of movement, according to tradition, is the circular, and 
ence all cosmic Souls (except the demons, which in this point 
resemble the nature of man) give their bodies a circular movement. 
Only the human body, because of its gravity and composition, is 
incapable of circular movement and moves irregularly. The 
etheric body of man is capable of moving in a circular fa.shion, but 
it is prevented from exercising this power during life by the 
presence of the elementary body and can return to its appropriate 
form of movement only after death, provided it has not been ag- 
gravated and infected by earthly vices.*'*" 

Yet compared with the angels and the cosmic Souls the human 
Soul occupies the lowest place among all intellectual beings. 

Which is that [last intellect]? It is the human intellect, i . . I believe 
our mind is the last one, as was the opinion of several ancient men, 
because it docs not accomplish its acts simultaneously, but like Proteus 
changes its forms and thinks them successively, as the moon, being 
the last of the stars, changes its light successively, while the other stars 
do not change.**” 

The Soul of man, which in that part in which it is mind is the last 
among the minds and thinks only in a passive way, does not divide the 
universals into individuals.*** 

Such are the Souls of men, which because they are the lowest of all 
minds have not that force through which they can accomplish perfectly 
two different things at the same time— that is, contemplate divine 
things through human reason and govern the earthly bodies. But they 
must do both, for they are born for both. Therefore, they do succes- 
sively what they cannot do simultaneously.'*" 

Hence, the human Soul is the lowest of all intellectual beings (the 
beasts’ souls having no intellect of their own and belonging com- 
pletely to the corporeal world), but through its substance it be- 
longs entirely to the incorporeal sphere of reality. On the other 
hand, it is connected with the body, and in the gradual ascent in 

**“ Ibid., pp. 379 f. *‘” Ibid., pp. 134, 380. Ibid., p. ail. 

*** Ibid., p. 371J ef. Heitzman, op. at., p. 462. **" Op. om., p. 390. 
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the hierarchy of corporeal forms we can consider it the highest and 
last form of the bodiesd®® Thus, in spite of its purely intellectual 
substance the human Soul is placed in a special way on the bortler- 
line between the corporeal and the incorporeal and constitutes a 
kind of link between these two halves of reality. “By Divine Provi- 
dence the Soul of man was graded so that it immediately follows 
the minds and comes just before the bodies." As we shall 
see later, this concept receives its definite form through the doctrine 
of the double affection of the Soul and of the five substances of the 
world. 

The theory of the two affections, or tendencies, of the Soul, which 
we shall now treat, has already been presented (see Chapters VII 
and X). But whereas before we were merely interested in under- 
standing the attributes of the Soul as elements of an objective world 
system and did not examine the original meaning of these qualities 
as such, we must now try to interpret them on the basis of the facts 
of consciousness and to explain the cosmological conceptions de- 
rived from them in a new and definitive manner. 

\^r this purpose we must start with the love of the Soul for its 
body. The empirical functions of consciousness, as we have seen, 
led to the assumption that there is a lower part of the Soul, clearly 
distinct from the power of knowledge, whose actual activity is 
in a certain contrast to the acts of the mind. However, the individ- 
ual parts of the Soul are not substantially separated from one 
another, but constitute different aspects or forces within one Soul. 
Hence, Ficino tries to derive the empirical functions of conscious- 
ness directly from the unique nature of Soul itself, without respect 
to the parts of the Soul. In this sense he attributes to the human 
Soul a love for, or inclination directed toward, the body. Therefore 
the Soul has a natural inclination or a natural tendency toward the 
body. This accounts for all its empirical functions and acts, and 
the ontological concept of appetitus naturalis serves here, just as in 

pp. 326 f. 

Ibid., p. 371. Cf. pp. 331 f.; Saitta, op. cit., pp. 191 ff. 
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the case of the appetite toward God, to include a number of individ- 
ual experiences of the consciousness under one objective principle. 

Natural love united the Soul to the body; natural love detains the Soul 
in the body; the same love daily brings it to the care of the body.’^''*" 

The rational Souls are by no means bodies, but through some natural 
affection they tend downward Coward the bodies."'" 

Out of the Soul and the human body one natural compound results, 
and the Soul is endowed with a natural instinct toward the body."'’ 
The individual Souls have a natural inclination to animate and to 
guide the individual bodies."'® 

Ficino compares this love of the Soul for the body to the love of 
a mother for her child,’"® or, characteristically, to the gravity of a 
stone. The Soul, which is inwardly divided “remains [in that state] 
only for a while, because the natural affection of its lower force 
draws it again to the care of the body, as a stone thrown upward 
is said to stay for a short while in the air between ascent and de- 
scent,’”®® In this passage the doctrine of natural affection is 
strangely combined with the doctrine of the parts of the Soul. This 
combination, which obviously has to be considered secondary, oc- 
curs on other occasions as well. For example, Ficinio once speaks 
of the love of the entire Soul for the body, but shortly afterward he 
attributes to the higher part of the Soul a love for the middle part, to 
the middle part, a love for the lower part, to the lower part, a love 
for the vital complexion, and to this complexion alone, a love for 
the body.’®’ Likewise, he says elsewhere that the ratio, through the 
three lower forces of the Soul, is inclined toward the body,’®® or 
that the Soul is full of Iqye for its vital shadow in the body, in other 
vrards, for the »flr«rfl.’®M 

I This natural affection for the body manifests itself not only in 
tirt" empirical functions of consciousness during life but also as 

Op. om., p. 381; c£. Saitta, op. cit.. pp. 254 f. 

Op. om., p. 688. Ibid., p. 416. '^^^Ihid. Ibid., p. 306. 

Ibid., p. 304; cf. p. 351. See also chap, x, above. 

Ibid., p. 206. Ibid., p. 382. Ibid., p. 380. 
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the metaphysical cause leading the Soul, an incorporeal substance, 
to unification with the human body. “Natural love united the Soul 
to the body,” so we read in a passage quoted above. 

What binds [the Souls] to the bodies? Love, as Plato says, that is, the 
affection of an exuberant life, inclined to animate its neighboring 
things.^"* 

Through the instinct of love different [Souls] adapt themselves to 
move different bodies.'®® 

The same tendency of the Soul, as we have seen elsewhere, also 
furnishes a philosophical explanation for the Christian dogma of 
resurrection, since the natural affection remains unsatisfied for a 
certain period after death and finds its necessary fulfillment only 
in the ultimate union of the Soul with the resurrected body. The 
Soul has a natural appetite for the body, so we read in one passage; 
it cannot therefore remain separated from the body. The Souls 


remain eternal after the destruction of the body. Anything that is 
against nature cannot be eternal. Consequently, the Souls will resume 
their bodies at some time.'®" 

The natural inclination remains as long as nature remains. Hence, 
the Souls separated from the bodies will always naturally incline to- 
ward them. But a natural inclination and tendency cannot be forever 
in vain. . . . Hence, the Souls will at some time ;^csumc their bodies, 
toward which they are always directed by nature. '"j 

(The natural affection for the body, which has hitherto appeared 
as an objective and morally indifferent attribute of the Soul, be- 
comes the actual origin of bad and imperfect conduct as soon as 
the Soul misuses it and gives it an illicit preponderance over its 
higher, spiritual possibilities. For example, the Soul often gives in 
to the body because of too great a love, just as a mother does to 
her badly raised child.'*® Among the most important causes of 
sin Ficino lists the too-great love of the Soul for the body.'*® In 

Ibid., p. 299; cf. Saitta, op. cit., p. 144. 

Ibid., p. 299. 1“ Ibid., p. 416. 

Ibid., pp. 416 f.j cf. p. 351. Sec also chap; x, above. 

'«» Ibid., p. 206. 18B Ibid., p. 630. 
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the sixteenth book of the Theologia he derives vice from this af- 
fection of the Soul. 

[Through the lower forces] the ratio . . . descends through love to 
the body. Because of long inclination it acquires a habit of inclining 
more readily. This habit ... we call vice.^^“ 

The divine Soul is not vitiated or forced by the body, but because of 
love for the animated body, which is its work and instrument, the 
Soul itself stoops willingly toward it from its own state.^^*^ 

The Soul is never forced from outside, but by love it plunges into the 
body and by love it emerges from the body.^’^ 

The Soul is not vitiated by the body, but it vitiates itself by loving the 
body too much.^’“ 

In a letter Ficino makes this affection responsible for the unhappy 
life of the Soul that is dedicated to the outside world. 

The cause of all movement is natural, or animal, love; therefore you 
have all affection and fear for the body when you love it ardently, and 
you are troubled while having affection and suffer pain while having 
fear.'^'* 

The only salvation from the evils of the world is "to flee from the 
love of the body and from the care of external things to the care 
of the Soul.” The excessive love for the body which constitutes 
the root of the external and imperfect life, also determines the 
state of the impure Soul after death. For its state in the future life 
is the continuation and fulfillment of the attitude chosen in the 
present life, and the “preponderance” of love for the body mani- 
fests itself after death in the inherent force of gravity which leads 
the guilty Soul to the lower place for purification and punishment. 

While [the Soul] descends to one extreme [of life], which it begins to 
do in the present [life] and finishes when it finally leaves [the body], 
it attains the middle [status] imperfectly and the opposite extreme not 
at all.”“ 

Christians believe that guilty Souls precipitate themselves by affinity, 
p. 382. 

Ibid. Cf. Saitta, op. cit., pp. 255 f., and Cassirer, Ivdividuwn, p. 141. 
Op. om., p. 383; cf; Anichini, op. cit., p, 92. Op. om., p. 738. 

Ibid., p. 633. Ibid., p. 375. 
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as by natural gravity, into the nine degreesjnf guilty demons to which 
they made themselves similar during life.^'M 

^ith this theory of love for the body, Ficino attempts for the 
first time to derive from a unique principle two basic facts — the 
imperfect life and the empirical functions of consciousness. This 
natural affection, therefore, includes all negative, noncontempla- 
tive phenomena of consciousness, just as the desire for God unifies 
in itself all facts of the inner, contemplative experience (see Chap- 
ter XIII). The whole possible content of human consciousness is 
therefore expressed by the sum of these two affections, and the 
contradiction which seems to exist between them is essentially 
nothing but the contradiction, conceptually interpreted and trans- 
formed, between the inner experience and the elements of con- 
sciousness distinguished from it. Ficino does not eliminate or hide 
this contradiction, but in order to understand human existence as 
a whole he recognizes it as a real contrast and tries to overcome 
it. The attempt to comprehend the essence of the Soul in the con- 
trast between the two natural affections was apparently effective 
in the interpretation and transformation of the individual facts of 
consciousness that led successively to the assumption of a desire 
for God and of an inclination or tendency toward the body/ 

If we look first at the contrast between the contemplative and 
the empirical functions of consciousness (the contrast which de- 
termines Ficino’s point of view), we see that the assumption of 
two opposite tendencies of the Soul is evidently based on the same 
objective facts that had already been expressed in the principle 
of the incompatibility of different acts of consciousness and later 
in the separation between the higher and lower parts of the Soul, 
as well as in the upward and downward movement of the ratio. 
The two affections sometimes occur closely connected with the 
parts of the Soul. 

There is in the Soul a force drawing downward toward sensible things, 
that is, imaginative and vegetative power, and there is a force higher 
than the former one, lifting it toward divine things.”® 

Ibid., p. 410; cf. p. 418. Sec also chap, x, above. Ibid., p. 1369. 
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[The Platonists] believe that consequently the intellectual Soul is never 
inclined toward the body through the part by which it is intellectual, 
but is directed toward the bodies through that pait by which it does 
not share natural intelligence.*^® 

Since the clear scheme of two affections is lacking in the De amore, 
it may be that Ficino gradually passed from the theory of the 
parts of the Soul, through such indefinite formulations, to the 
clear doctrine as expressed in the Theologia Flatonica. The human 
Soul, so we can formulate the important doctrine, possesses in its 
essence two opposite natural affections, or tendencies, one of which 
is directed toward the corporeal world, the other, toward the intel- 
ligible world. In this formula not only are desire for God and love 
for the body (conceptual expressions for the contemplative and 
the empirical, external attitude of consciousness, respectively) 
combined into one scheme comprehending the Soul as a whole 
but at the same time the Soul, through its two tendencies, is 
brought into an objective relationship to two different spheres of 
reality, the corporeal and the intelligible, and this relationship is 
given a definite ontological significance by the concept of appetitus 
naturalis, 

[The Soul] ascends, because of a natural instinct, to the higher things 
and descends to the lower things. While it is ascending, it does not 
leave the lower things; and while it is descending, it does not aban- 
don the higher ones.'®® 

[We see] that our Souls have affection for the eternal things and affec- 
tion for the temporal ones.*®* 

We see that the Soul inclines both toward eternal and temporal 
things.*®® 

Since our Soul is commonly and continually inclined toward both tem- 
poral and eternal things . . .*®® 

Characteristically, Ficino compares the Soul to the two-faced 
Janus, looking simultaneously in opposite directions. 

**® /Wrf., p. 1570. *®®/W(i., p. 119. *®* /foW., p. 219. 

*®® Ibid., p. 658. *®® Ibid., p. 473. 
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Although the Soul looks at both the corporeal and the incorporeal, 
through the nature of the third essence, just as the double-faced 
Janus . . 

Hence, the Soul, like the double-faced Janus, seems to have a double 
face — ^that is, one of gold and one of silver. With the former it looks at 
the realm of Saturn; with the latter, at that of Jupiter [that is, the 
eternal and the temporal].^*® 

Accordingly, Ficino speaks of the two eyes of the Soul, an expres- 
sion which reminds us of the medieval mystics: “We . . . whose 
Soul seems to have two eyes, one looking upward and one down- 
ward.” Sometimes the principle of the double affection is re- 
lated to the moral contrast between the perfect and the imperfect 
life; and this turn, as we have seen, is foreshadowed in the in- 
terpretation of the amor corporis. “Just as all tranquillity and 
virtue result from the love of divine things, so from the love of 
mortal things come all trouble and wickedness.” 

From what has been said the philosophical foundation of the 
theory of the two affections of the Soul should be clear. But from 
this theory springs a series of further ontological conclusions which 
have already been considered and now must merely be illustrated in 
their relation to the facts of consciousness and to the attributes of 
the Soul. After the assumption of two natural affections, which 
mean an objectification of facts of consciousness, Ficino takes a step 
further and deduces from the two tendencies a double quality 
or nature of the Soul. For through its affections the Soul is re- 
lated to the two objective spheres of the intelligible and the sen- 
sible world, and since each natural tendency presupposes an affinity 
between the desiring subject and its goal which exists in itself, the 
Soul must participate by its objective nature in the two different 
orders of Being. This doctrine of the two natures of the Soul, which 
cannot be entirely harmonized with the conception of parts of the 
Soul, in spite of their similar content, upon closer examination, 
is seen to contain a startling inconsistency. For the conclusion 


p. 375; cf. Dress, op. cit., p. 54. 
p. 430. 


Op. om.j p. 658. 

Ibid., p. 441; cf. p. 382. 
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which leads from the affections to the natures of the Soul would, 
in a strict sense, lead to the assumption of a corporeal nature in 
the Soul, which would entirely contradict all Ficino’s other state- 
ments. He avoids this conclusion, however, by a clever device. 
Considering the two natures, he always begins with the contrast 
between eternal and temporal things, not with the contrast between 
intelligible and corporeal objects. This device, which conceals 
rather than overcomes the inner vagueness of the concept, is ap- 
parently used for the sake of the clear, speculative formula. Other- 
wise this inconsistency is clear proof of the fact that the two natures 
of the Soul are deduced from the two tendencies, a fact con- 
firmed by Ficino’s own testimony. 

Since natural affections are based upon their own natures and different 
affections upon different natures, and since we see that our Souls have 
one affection for things eternal and one for things temporal, we rightly 
state that they [the Souls] are composed of two natures — one eternal 
and one temporal — as if we saw a body being moved by its nature al- 
most evenly upward and downward, we should state that it is com- 
posed almost equally of gravity and lightness.’®® 

In each natural thing we are accustomed to investigate the propriety of 
nature through its continual and natural inclination. . . . Our Soul 
is commonly and continually inclined toward both temporal things 
and eternal things, and therefore we conjecture that it has both natures, 
so to speak — an eternal one through the intellect and a temporal one 
through the sense.’®" 

Different inclinadons or tendencies are the result of different natures. 
From the very fact that we sec the Soul inclined toward both eternal 
things and temporal things, w;e know that it is composed of both na- 
tures.’"® 

From the double nature of the Soul, which is both eternal and 
temporal, it is deduced that its position is in the middle between 
eternal and temporal things. For if two objects or spheres have 
, entirely opposite attributes and hence are contrasted as extremes, 
the general principle of mediation requires, as we have seen bc- 

Ibid., pp. 219 f. Ibid,, p. 473; cf. Dress, op. cit., p. 54. 

Op. om., p. 658. 
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fore, the existence of an intermediary entity, wliich shares in a 
certain way in both opposite attributes and so reconciles the con- 
trast between the extremes. This role is played by the Soul in re- 
spect to the eternal things and the temporal things, and the human 
Souls, whose acts and attitudes were first interpreted as tendencies 
and then as attributes, at last are given a definite and established 
place in the objective hierarchy of things. “Between those things 
which arc only eternal and those which are only temporal there is 
the Soul . . .” 

According to the Chaldeans [the rational Souls] exist on the borderline 
between eternity and time. Through their substance they exist in eter- 
nity; through their actions, in time.’®^ 

The rational Soul ... is placed on the borderline between eternity 
and time, since it possesses an intermediary nature between eternal 
things and temporal things; and because it is intermediary, it possesses 
rational forces and actions ascending toward the eternal Beings and it 
also possesses other forces and activities descending toward the tem- 
poral Beings.^®® 

Our Soul, as is said by the Platonists, occupies an intermediary region 
between eternal and temporal things. And since it participates in both, 
it is moved at its will toward both.'"* 

In the same passage Ficino mentions the double tendency of the 
Soul, and in other arguments he relates the middle ix>sition of 
the Soul, not to its opposite qualities, but to its two natural affec- 
tions. In consequence we can now understand how the doctrine 
of the central position of the Soul is founded upon its inner rela- 
tion to the corporeal and intelligible objects— that is, upon the 
fact chat there are empirical acts and contemplative acts of con- 
sciousness. 

It seems that nothing proves the intermediary nature of the human 
mind better than its natural inclination toward both. For when it be- 
gins with the bodies through the intellect, it soon passes from there to 

'®* Ibid., p. 1J9. 

^^^Ibid,, p. 227; cf. Thomas, Summa contra Gentiles II, 68, 81. 

^®® Op. om., pp. 657 f. 

^®® Ibid., p. 824; cf. p. 318, and Dress, op. cit., p. 52. 
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the incorporeal things; and when it starts with the incorporeal things, 
it descends, conversely, to the corporeal images. Or when through the 
will it desires eternal things, it is meanwhile turned away from them 
by the affection for temporal things; and when it desires temporal 
things, conversely, it is often held back from them by reverence for the 
eternal things.’"" 

The Soul was created on the borderline between minds and bodies 
and therefore not only desires divine things, but also is related to mat- 
ter by a natural providence and love>®“ 

Individual Souls naturally are inclined to animate and govern indi- 
vidual bodies. For that results from the nature and providence of a 
life that is placed between eternity and time and has a natural inclina- 
tion partly toward eternal things, partly toward temporal things.*"” 

The Soul, therefore, standing midway between eternal things 
and temporal things, has not only a definite place in the hierarchy 
of existing things but also possesses a peculiar significance with 
respect to other things and in the structure of reality as a whole. 
For the eternal and temporal things — that is, the intelligible and 
corporeal entities— are not arbitrarily chosen parts or sections of 
reality; they are the two halves of reality, which, put together, 
constitute the whole universe, the same two worlds that have 
dominated the history of metaphysics since Plato’s day and whose 
dualism was modified, rather than overcome, by the principle of 
continual hierarchy. Hence, that which mediates eternal and tem- 
poral entities is not only a member in the series of objects but also 
the absolute center of all things. If any middle part, reconciling 
two extremes, contributes to the unity and continuity of the uni- 
verse, then the center of things, which reconciles and connects the 
two halves of Being, may be qualified as the bond and knot of 
the universe, which makes the unity of the world possible and 
represents this unity in itself. The particular rank and the peculiar 
excellence of the Soul is based upon this connecting and mediating 
role, and Ficino clearly refers this mediating role of the Soul to the 
Soul’s objective position between eternal and temporal things and 
to its double tendency toward both worlds. 

Op. om., p. 346. Ibid., p. 381. 


Ibid., p. 416. 
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Since the Soul is the true center of alt things made by God, it is ob- 
vious that it is created as much as possible in an intermediate and even 
manner.’*® 

We have already often declared that the Soul of man is the center of 
things.’®® 

If there are only these two tilings in the world — the intellect on the 
one hand and the body on the other — ^but the Soul be lacking, then 
neither will the intellect be drawn toward the body . . . nor the body 
toward the intellect. . . . But if the Soul, which is congruent with 
both, is placed between them, the attraction from both and toward 
both will take place easily. . . . Since ... it [the Soul] is the center 
of things, it contains all things in its own way. . . . For in addition 
to being congruent with divine things on the one hand and on the 
other with transitory things, it also inclines toward both through its 
affection; meanwhile it exists completely and simultaneously every- 
where.®®® 

Ficiao develops this doctrine most clearly in the third book of the 
Theologia. “Between those things that are only eternal and those 
that are only temporal there is the Soul, like a kind of bond be- 
tween them.’’ Each work becomes perfect through the unity of it.s 
parts, as the relation of the four elements shows. “Much more, 
there must be assumed a connection of the parts in the whole work 
of God in order that the work of one God may be one.’’ God and 
Body are extremes, and the contrast is not even reconciled by 
Angel and Quality, 

Hitherto all things have been extremes, and the higher and lower 
things, lacking a convenient bond, flee from each other. But that third 
essence [the Soul] placed between them is such as to keep the higher 
things without leaving the lower things, so the higher things are con- 
nected in it with the lower ones. For it is immobile and also mobile. 
By the former attribute it agrees with the higher things; by the latter, 
with the lower things. If it agrees with both, it desires both. Hence, 
through a natural instinct it ascends to the higher things and descends 
to the lower things. And while ascending it does not leave the lower 
things; while descending it docs not abandon the higher ones. For if 
it abandons either of them, it will incline toward the other extreme 
and will no longer be the true bond of the world. 

®®® Ibid., p. 388. ’®® Ibid., p. 403; cf. p. 404. 


®®®/foV„p.53i. 
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The air mediates between fire and water; the light, between the 
sun and the elements. 

Similarly, the third essence must adhere at the same time to divine 
things and fill mortal things. While adhering to divine things ... it 
knows them. While filling the bodies ... it animates them. Hence, it 
is the mirror of the divine, the life of the mortal, the connection of 
both.2»i 

It possesses the images of the divine things on which it depends, the 
concepts and archetypes of the mortal things, which it produces in 
some way. And as it is the center of all things, it has the forces of all. 

. . . And because it is the true connection of all things, it does not 
leave any of them while passing to the others ... so that it may 
rightly be called the center of nature, the middle of all things, the 
series of the world, the face of all, the knot and bond of the universe.®““ 

We must also recall the fact that the Soul, as we have shown above, 
has entered the same ontological position which in an earlier work 
Ficino assigned to an abstract principle, namely, to love in a cosmic 
sense.®®* It is therefore very evident that the Soul must be con- 
sidered the center and bond of the world chiefly through its double 
love, that is, its two natural tendencies. According to Ficino this 
mediating role of the Soul is not confined to the transitory earthly 
life. For since the Soul retains its tendency toward the body even 
after death, and since at the end of all days its desire for God is 
satisfied forever through eternal beatitude and its tendency toward 
the body through resurrection, the Soul will evidently be the bond 
and middle between the corporeal sphere and the intelligible sphere 
even in the final order of things after the movement of the world 
comes to rest.®®* 

At this point we can understand the significance of the doctrine 

*“1 1 hid., p. iig. 

^^^Ibid., p. 121. This central position of the Soul does not, however, 
exclude its ‘‘mystical" relation with God, as Dress {op. cit., pp. 77 f.) be- 
lieves, but contains that relation as one of its own aspects. Anichini’s state- 
ment (op. at., pp. 41 f.) that Ficino concludes the immortality of the Soul 
from its central position is also incorrect. 

SOS Cf. Op. om., p. 1330. See also chap, vii, above. 

SOS Cf. Op. om„ p. 689 f. See also chap, x, above. 
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of the five substances, which Ficitio develops at length at the be- 
ginning of the Theologia, but which by no means constitutes the 
beginning of his philosophical considerations. It is, rather, the end 
— ^the final result and, so to speak, the outer layer of his speculation. 
For as a matter of fact there is a close connection between the 
scheme of the five substances and the central position of the Soul, 
as it appears from Ficino’s own exposition. This does not mean 
that the central position of the Soul is merely derived as a con- 
clusion or partial assertion from the scheme of the five substances, 
as previously established. On the contrary, the scheme of the five 
substances presupposes the central position of the Soul, and it was 
constructed by Ficino for the purpose of making the Soul appear 
the accurate center of a comprehensive ontological hierarchy. This 
fact, never wholly understood by Ficino’s interpreters, needs no 
particular demonstration following the preceding diiscussions. For, 
as we have seen, the central position of the Soul is based upon its 
twofold natural inclination and hence upon the opposite attitudes 
of contemplative and empirical consciousness, through which the 
Soul inwardly participates in two different orders of Reality. It is 
by no means based upon the scheme of the five substances. This 
scheme was never presupposed in these considerations, and it even 
directly contradicts several of the respective arguments. This nega- 
tive statement finds its positive confirmation in the genesis of the 
doctrine of the five substances, which we have analyzed in Chapter 
VII and therefore must mention but briefly here. In the early work, 
De amore, as we have shown in greater detail, Ficino did not yet 
know the scheme of five substances, but accepted completely the 
doctrine of Plotinus, who recognizes six hypostases altogether: 
God, Mind (Angel), rational Soul, Sensation, Nature, and Body. 
This older doctrine is still recognizable in several passages of the 
Theologia Platonica and constitutes a kind of lower layer of 
Ficiho’s speculation. Not until a later period, and then through a 
modification of the Plotinian scheme, did Ficino arrive at his own 
final hierarchical series, placing it visibly at the beginning of his 
principal work. The change lies in the fact that he eliminates the 
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two lower parts of the Soul — that is, Sensation and Nature — and 
introduces instead Quality as a new element. So he obtains a sym- 
metrical scheme of five substances, in which the two intelligible 
degrees are balanced by two corporeal degrees, while the Soul 
occupies the center and makes the connection between the contrast- 
ing halves of reality. In this transformation of the theory we see 
clearly Ficino’s intention of elevating the human Soul to the center 
of a homogeneously constructed world system, and this intent is 
confirmed in the words with which he sums up the structure of 
his system in the third book of the Theologia. 

And finally, to reach what we desire, let us again include all things in 
five degrees — that is, by placing God and the Angel at the peak of 
nature, Body and Quality at the bottom, but the Soul in the middle 
between those highest things and these lowest things, the Soul which 
we rightly call, in the Platonic sense, the third and middle essence, be- 
cause it is the middle with respect to all things and the third from all 
sides. For if you descend from God, you find it on the third grade of 
the descent; and also on the third grade of the ascent, if you ascend 
above the body.^®’ 

The scheme of the five substances therefore rests on the central 
position of the Soul; the central position of the Soul, upon its 
double natural tendency; and this tendency, upon the difference 
between the contemplative, perfect consciousness and the empirical, 
imperfect consciousness. Here an insight of a more general char- 
acter is manifest, and in it we may sum up the result of our entire 
interpretation: the speculative assertions of Ficino’s metaphysics 
are determined essentially by his theory of the Soul. The theory of 
the Soul results from his continual effort to give a conceptual inter- 
pretation of a few basic facts of consciousness and so to transform 
those facts into objective principles. In other words, man and his 
attitudes constitute the point of departure of Ficino’s philosophy. 
In this fact we must look for the secret of his historical, philo- 
sophical, and human influence and significance, 


aor' Op. om., p. iig, 
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This appendix refers to Chapter VII 

The doctrine of the place of the Soul in the universe provides 
Ficino with an opportunity to Justify the Christian dogma of the 
incarnation in a new and special manner. In his opinion Christ is 
not only the mediator between God and men but also the mediator 
between the Creator and the creation as a whole. Because of this 
universal connection the Word of God was forced to choose man 
himself for His instrument as the universal link between all things. 
“Desiring to communicate itself to all things,” we read in the De 
religione Christiana, “infinite goodness did so most adequately at 
the time when it was united with man, in whom, as the middle 
species of the world, all things arc contained.” ^ This concept is 
more explicitly developed in the same context, where Ficino clearly 
emphasizes the middle position of the Soul and its universal char- 
acter. The work of God is perfect in every way, therefore the 
created Being had to be at some time connected with the Creator. 

The things above the rational Soul are only eternal; the things beneath 
it, only temporal. But the Soul is in part eternal and in part temporal; 
it imitates God through its unity, the Angels through the intellect, its 
own species through reason, the animals through sense, the plants 
through nourishment, the inanimate things through essence. Hence, 
the Soul of man is in a certain way all things, a matter we have dis- 
cussed at length in our Theologia. . . . However it is meet that the 
universal creature be united in some way with God, the common 
leader of all things — I say not singly, because God is the highest unity, 
but in common. God, therefore, must be one with the human nature, 
in which all things exist. For if He were one with the things above 
man, as the extremes of things created, such a union would not reach 
to the middle of things or to the other extremes. It would be likewise 
* Op. om,, p, 20. 
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i£ He were one with the things beneath us. In reality infinite Oneness 
united its works with each other and with itself to the highest degree 
when it first included all things in man and then united man with it- 
self. That perhaps is what the prophet Habakuk refers to when he 
says: “O Lord, make Thy work to come to life in the midst of the 
years, make it known in the midst of the years.” . . . For that work 
is fulfilled in the middle species of all things, which is composed of 
both orders: eternity and time.- 

Op. om., pp. 20 £. See also Habacuc 3: 1 f.; Saitta, op. cit., pp. 82 ff., 172; 
Cassirer, Individuum, p. 70; Dress, op. cit., pp. 54!.; Hafc, op. cit., p. loi; 
Anicbini, op. cit., p. 104. 
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This appendix refers to Chapter Vll 

A CONGRUENCE with Ficino’s dextrine is clearly recognizable in 
Pico’s famous Oratio on the dignity of man. The Theologia 
Platonica was printed some years before the writing of the Oratio, 
and Pico had certainly read it. There can be no doubt, therefore, as 
to Pico’s dependence on Ficino. The Oratio, which was originally 
intended as the introductory lecture for the projected disputation 
in Rome, treats of the subject matter of its title only in the begin- 
ning.’ Pico takes as a point of departure the dignity of man. Work- 
ing from that point, he tries to understand the real goal of human 
life and to determine the part philosophy and its individual dis- 
ciplines have in attaining that goal. So at the same time he prepares 
a systematic order of the nine hundred theses, justification of which 
takes up the entire second part of the Oratio and is repeated almost 
literally in the Apologia, which was written later. The Oratio be- 
gins with two quotations about man as the miracle of the world. 
One of these quotations, taken from Mercurius Trismegistus, oc- 
curs in Ficino as well; * while the other, which is similar, is taken 
from an Arabic writer.* In reference to the question as to what 
really constitutes the superiority of human nature, traditional an- 
swers are rejected as insufficient, among them that man is “the 
intermediary between stable eternity and fluid time and, as the 
Persians say, the bond of the world.” ‘ At this point we recognize 

' Cf. now the partial translation by Mrs. E. L. Forbes (Journal of the His- 
tory of ideas, HI [1942], 355-57), and Cassirer, "Giovanni Pico della Miran- 
dola,” Journal of the History of ideas. III (t942), 123-44, 319-46. 

“ Op. om., p. 310. 

* loannis Pici Opera Omnia, Basileae 1572, pp. 313 ff. 

* Ibid., pp. 313!. 
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Pico’s divergence from Ficino’s position. In order to explain sati.s- 
factorily man’s position and peculiar character Pico describes the 
moment of creation. When the whole work of the universe was 
complete, the Creator desired the existence of a Being capable of 
meditating on the reason for that work, of loving its beauty and of 
admiring its greatness. Thus He ultimately undertook the creation 
of man. Ficino’s concept that in thinking and loving man compre- 
hends the whole world is rather vaguely indicated.® All gifts had 
been distributed among the other creatures, Pico continues, allud- 
ing to the myth in Plato’s Protagoras.^ Hence the Creator decided 
that the Being for whom nothing remained to be assigned as its 
peculiar property might at least have a share of all those gifts that 
had first been assigned singly to the various beings. Man, there- 
fore, has no clearly determined essence. He is neither celestial nor 
earthly; neither mortal nor immortal. On the contrary, he may be- 
come all of these through his own will. For the Creator gave him 
the germs of every sort of life.'' According to the possibility he de- 
velops he becomes a plant, an animal, a celestial entity, an angel, 
or is unified with God. In the mutability of man’s essence lies the 
true meaning of the old doctrine of the transmigration of Souls. 
Man therefore possesses all possibilities within himself; it is his 
task to despise the lower forms of life and to approach God in 
infinite desire. Here the principal idea is the universal character 
of man as expressed in the fourteenth book of the Theologia Pla- 
tonica, while the place of man in the center of the world is men- 
tioned only incidentally.® 

A similar discussion on the position of man occurs in the 
Heptaplus, written some years later, and again we recognize the 
connection with Ficino. In the Expositio quinta Pico says that 
man is the connection and juncture of the three worlds previously 
mentioned, that is, the elementary, the celestial, and the invisible 

Cf. Op. om., p. 310. 

" 321 c ff. 

^ “Omnigenae vitae germina indidit,” Pico, ibid., p. 315. 

* "In mundi positura meditullio; medium tc mundi posui,” ibid., p, 31.). 
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worlds.® This is a clear expression of the intermediary role of man 
in Ficino’s sense, but the triple number of worlds detracts from 
the symmetry and therefore the concrete significance of Ficino’s 
conception. Obviously referring to the Oratio, Pico continues that, 
just as a prince sets his monument in the center of the newly con- 
structed city, where it may be seen by all people, so after the cre- 
ation of the world God set man as His image in the center of that 
world.^® The question as to what the dignity of man rests on and 
what is his afiinity with God again occurs. The answer differs 
slighdy from the Oratio; in reality man comprises the substances 
of all things and the fullness of the entire universe. Emphasis is 
given to the fact that man combines and unites the things not only 
through thought but also in reality (re ipsa), and this power he 
shares with God alone. The only difference is that God contains 
all things because He is the cause of all, and man because he is 
the center of all things.^' Therefore, in God each thing exists in a 
better form than when it exists in itself; in man the inferior thing 
exists in a better form, the superior thing in a lesser form. The 
middle is conceived in terms of a hierarchical order as in Ficino. 
This accounts for the different effects on the extremes of the world, 
which Ficino also expresses in a similar form, though in a differ- 
ent context.^® Pico then describes in detail how man contains all 
substances; the body corresponds to the elements; the spirit to the 
heaven; the vegetative Soul to the plants; sensation to the animals; 
and so forth. We must notice particularly that in this enumeration 
body and spirit appear as equal parts of the human essence, while 
Ficino always limits himself to the parts of the Soul in similar 
discussions. In this contrast lies the difference between the so- 
called Platonic and the Aristotelian definitions of man to which 
Ficino repeatedly refers. Pico ends the enumeration with the same 
quotation from Mercurius Trismegistus which we found in the 

" “Complexus et colligatio," ibid., p. 38. 

“In medio illius statuit," ibid. 

“ “Uti omnium medium," ibid., p. 39. 

Op. om., p. 310. 
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Orutio, and then he describes how all creatures serve mau.'^ With 
obvious reference to Ficino, he calls man the bond and the knot of 
celestial and earthly things {vinculum et nodus). In addition he 
shows how all creation has a part in the moral attitude of man, 
Consistently, the discourse ends with the incarnation of God, a fact 
which is explained in Ficino’s terms. “For it was meet that the in- 
visible image of God and the first-born of all creatures in whom all 
things were founded should be joined in ineffable union with him 
who was created after God’s image, who is the bond (vinculum) 
between all creatures and in whom all things are contained.”’* 
As we see, the question of world unity is no longer decisive for 
Pico. The hierarchical order of things is still recognizable in its 
outlines. Yet man apparently no longer stands as a fixed member 
in the series of things, but, detached from that series, he seems to 
float, as it were, in another dimension. Therefore, all of Pico’s state- 
ments about man as the center, knot, and bond of the world have 
lost their precise original meaning. On the other hand, the doctrine 
of the universal character of man for Ficino is the final conclusion 
after a long series of considerations, while for Pico it is the starting 
point which he takes up and develops into independent signifi- 
cance. Hence, the congruence between Pico and Ficino is not 
merely a repetition; it is rather the expression of a living intellec- 
tual influence, the disciple leaving his own imprint upon the re- 
sulting philosophical conception.’® 

Cf. Op. om., p. 2g6. 

Pico, p. 40. 

For the quoted passages of Pico and their connection with Ficino cf. 
Gentile, op. cit., pp, J37ff.; Cassirer, Individmm, pp. 88 ff,; Saitta, op, At., 
pp. 160, i76f.; Dress, op. At., p. 54. For Pico's philosophy cf. Garin, 
Giovanni Pico della Mhmdola; Cassirer, “Giovanni Pico della Mirandola,” 
Joumal of the History of Ideas, IIJ (1542), 123-44, 319-46; Dulles, Princeps 
concordiae. 
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Categories, 41 f. 
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245 f., 249, 255; unrest of, 209-11, 
213 f., 227, 256, 262, 268, 269, 331, 
336. 338; highest act of contempla- 
tion, 223 ff., 231-55, 256, 271, 289, 
290, 331 f-, 333, 336, 339, 347, 348, 
349, 350, 361, 363. 363. 368, 393; 
ascent of, 238, 253 f., 235, 256, 261, 
271, 276, 280, 288, 289, 290, 327, 
331. 334. 339. 3875 substanlializa- 
tion or objectification of, 327, 336, 
337. 338; theory of appetitus m- 
turalis, 336-38, 339-41; various 
functions of, 364-66, 374; empirical 


functions of, 364, 374, 375. 377, 
388 f., 392. 393. 39f>. 4f>o. 401; cle- 
ment of actuosity, 374, 376, 377, 
378, 382; ratio as carrier of, 376 f., 
378, 379: see also Conteniphition; 
Internal experience 
Consonance in music, 307, 308 
Contemplation, internal experience 
as, 218-20, 221; hierarchy of, 221- 
30, 239, 242, 396, 400, 401; knowl- 
edge of God highest act of, 223 ff., 
231-55. 256. 271, 289, 290, 331 f.. 
333. 336. 339. 347. 348. 349. 35°. 
361. 363. 365. 368, 3935 restless mo- 
rion, 226; Ideas form content of, 
238; movement of love, 269; hap- 
piness consists only in, 290; moral 
interpretation, 290 ff.; overcomes 
rime, 295 f., 297; foundation of re- 
ligious phenomena, 316; contem- 
plative life a preparation for death, 
335; conquest of evil, 351, 353, 
357. 358. 3595 limitation of its 
sphere, 364-66; mens a power of 
pure, 379: see also ‘riiouglit 
Continuity, principle of, 92, 99-109; 

principle of mediation, loi ff. 
Contradiction, .subjected to principle 
of hierarchy, go 
Copulation, see Generation 
Copy and original, concepts of, 94, 95 
Corporeal world, genera of, 233; 
bound to time, 295; see also Sub- 
stance 

Corpus Hermeticum (Ficino, 
trans.), 17, 25 

Cosmic Souls, theory of, 385-88 
Cosmology, see Universe; World 
Courageous part of the Soul, 367 
Creation, theory of, 61, 132 ff., 149; 
phenomena of causality, 121, 122, 
123; organic generation, 136-40 

Damnation, doctrine of eternal, 363 
Dante Alighieri, De monorchia, 13; 
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revival of poetry, 23; Platonism, 


27 

Df anion- (Ficino), series o£ sub- 
sttmccs, T07; concept of love, m- 
14, 263, 265, 266, 267, 268, 277, 
281, 285, 287; concept of absolute 
quality, 154; beauty of sounds, 307; 
concept of the Soul, 393; hypostases 
of Plotinus, 400 

Death, in theory of immortality, 334- 
36; existence after, 359-64; impure 
Soul after, 391 

De Christiana religione (Ficino), 17; 
on earthly existence, 293; on mir- 
acles, 314, 320; same men both phi- 
losophers and priests, 321 ; knowl- 
edge of God, 339; middle position 
of man, 405 

Dc coclo (Aristotle), theory of nat- 
ural movement, 174, 182, 186) 192 

D<i compuratioiie solis ad Deum 
(Ficino), 98 

De eiitii et uno (Pico), 46 

De lelicitate (Ficino), relation be- 
tween will and intellect, 272, 274, 

275 

Della joriutia (Ficino), 297 

Della religione cristiana (Ficino), 
immortality of the Soul, 344; sal- 
vation of Gentile philosophers, 
362 

Della appetito (Ficino), concept of 
natural desire, 174, 178, 179 

Dc Itimine (Ficino), attempt to de- 
fine essence of light, 95; function 
assigned to light, 1 16 

De magnificentia (Ficino), distinc- 
tion among various virtues, 289 

De mentc (Ficino), concept of nat- 
ural movement, 185, 190; appetitus 
naturalis, 345 

Demons, activity of, 314; Souls of, 
386, 387 

Descartes, Rene, thought as basis of 
all certainty, 48 
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Desire, concept of natural, 171-99; 
relation to the good, 64; Soul, 173, 
* 74 > i79> 188, 189-99; four ele- 
ments, 174, 181, 186, 191 f.; based 
on nature of desiring thing, 176; 
the end in, 177 f., 179, 181-83, 188, 
189 ff.; role of God, 177, 178, 180, 
183, 184, 190-991 appetite a special 
case of action, 179; place in system 
of reality, 186 ff.; in theory of will 
and love, 259, 263; see also Ap- 
petitus naturalis 
Desole (Ficino), g8 
De stultitia et miserk hominum 
(Ficino), 293, 357 

De vita (Ficino), 18; doctrine of 
melancholy, 212; position of astrol- 
ogy. 310, 311; use of magic, 314; 
importance of the Spirit, 373 
De voluptate (Ficino), 146; concept 
of natural desire, 174, 177 
Diacceto, Francesco tia, Ficino’s pu- 
pil, 18 

Dialectics, 303 

Dialogues (Plato), use of metaphor, 
93 

Dilthey, Wilhelm, Renaissance phi- 
losophy, 10 

Dionysius the Areopagite, Ficino’s 
translation of, 18, 64, 352; hier- 
archy of Being, 74; symbolism of 
light, 94 

Direct act, doctrine of, 96 
Discursive thought, 378 f., 382 
DisputatfO contra iudicium astrolo- 
gorum (Ficino), 310, 31 1 
Divine ray, contains all forms, 232 f., 

Dona, Girolamo, friendship with 
Ficino, 284 

Donati, Alamanno, friendship with 
Ficino, 18, 285 

Dreams, form of prophecy, 313 
Duerer's Melencholia I (Panofsky 
and Saxl), 212 
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Duns Scorns, John, influence on 
Renaissance philosophy, 12; Pla- 
tonic tradition, 27 

Earth, in theory of natural move- 
ment, 186, 188 

Ecstasy, attained in earthly life, 
224»; of Plotinus, 250 j see also 
Contemplation, highest act of 
Effect, inferior to cause, 87; see also 
Causality 

Eleatics, doctrine of the Ideas, 220 
Elementary spheres, see Spheres 
Elements, in concept of natural de- 
sire, 174, 181, 186, 191 f. 
Empedocles, principle of affinity, 329 
Empiricism, and internal experience, 
206; empirical knowledge of ob- 
jects, 233 ff., 252, 255; empirical 
functions of life, 364, 374, 375. 377, 
388 f., 392, 393, 396, 400, 401 
Ends, doctrine of, 142-45; in concept 
of desire, 177 f., 179, 181-83, iftSi 
189 ff. 

Enneads (Plotinus), 108 
Elis, in concept of Being, 40 
Epicureanism, influence, 24H, 296; 
epistemology, 70; concept of nat- 
ural desire, 173; concept of friend- 
ship, 278 

Epistemology, related to ontology, 
50, 51; Epicurean, 70; knowledge 
of pure reason, 218-20, 221; knowl- 
edge of God, 231-55; concept of 
form, 232; imagination’s role, 367, 
369; see also Knowledge and Em- 
pirical knowledge 
Epistola de jelicitate (Ficino), 290 
Erotic poetry, Ficino’s influence, 288 
Error, phenomenon of, 53 f. 
Eschatology, theories of, 188 f., 190, 
"94. 359 

Esse, philosophic concept derived 
from Scholastics, 14; in concept of 
Being, 40, 41; in relation between 
force and action, 43 


Essentia, philosophic concept derived 
from Scholastics, 14; in incorporeal 
entities, 39, 41; in concept of Be- 
ing, 40, 41; in relation between 
force and action, 42, 43; in system 
of causality, 124, 125, 130 

Eternity, as infinity of God, 244; 
contemplative life has a part in, 
295 

Ethereal body, of man, 371, 373, 374, 
386, 387 

Ethics, concept of natural desire in 
Greek, 173; happiness and the 
highest good, 290; see also Mo- 
rality and morals 

Evil, possibility and origin of, 64-66, 
90, 351-401; [contrast between 
virtue and vice, 193 f.;] and out- 
ward life, 351 ff.; only a defect 
of existence, 352, 355: concept of 
pletisure, 354 f., 358 f-; cause.s of, 
35^. 357. 39«. 39' 1 !"«• existence 
after death, 359-64; varif)us func- 
tions of consciousness, 364-66 

Existence, philosophy of, 206 

Experience, internal, 206-30, 231 ff., 
238, 243, 249, 253, 256, 262, 268, 
280, 289 ff., 303, 304 ff., 309 ff., 
317. 327. 33' ff- 345. 348. 349. 35'- 
392 

Faith, .separation from knowledge, 
321 

Fichte, Johann Gottlieb, concept of 
will, 257 

Ficino, Marsilio, methodological 
questions in study of, 3-9; supposed 
lack of originality, 3, 5; represen- 
tative of Platonic tradition, 3ff., 
13, 16, 23 ff.; an outstanding com- 
mentator on Plotinus, 3, 13, 15, 16, 
18, 19, 20, 102, 1 13, 146, 207, 21 1, 
310, 311; and Pico compared, 5, 7, 
407-10; characteristics of writings, 
6f.; historical position, 10-29; 
founder of Platonic Academy of 
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l•lnrence, u, 15, ifi, iH, 145, 283 f., 
185, iSfi, 288, 296: element of 
Aristotelianism, 13 f., 121 f,; first 
speculative philosopher of Italian 
Renaissance, 13; connection with 
humanism, 23, 14, 23; influenced 
hy scholasticism, 14; theological 
influences, 14, 24, 63; attempt to 
reconcile Platonism with Chris- 
tianity, 15, 24, 25-29, 1 18, 137, 
168 f,, 320-23, 347: tradition of pa- 
gan theology, 15; direct knowledge 
of Plato and ancient Neoplato- 
nists, ifi; relations with the Medici, 
16, J7, 18, 282, 284; basic facts of 
biography, 16 f.; period of forma- 
tion, 17; influence, 18-20; concept 
of the Renaissance of Platonism, 
20-29; Epicureanism, 24//; celebra- 
tion of Plato's birthday, 27; con- 
sUlevs self an instrument of divine 
Providence, 28; criticism of Aver- 
roisni, 70, 7fi, 102, 104, 325; choice 
of images, 93; realist character of 
system, 177; Augustine influences 
metaphysics, 204, 211; his “mys- 
ticism," '2 o 6; lirst to use term “Pla- 
tonic love,” 286; his parents' pro- 
phetic insight, 309, 3t2; — Works: 
.ipologi de voluptate, 354, 358; 
Argumentum de suvimo hotto, 
290; Corpus I-lerineticum, transla- 
tion, 17, 25; De amove, 107, m-14, 
'54. 263. 265. 26fi, 267, 268, 277, 
281, 285, 287, 307, 393, 400; De 
Christiana rdigionc, 17, 293, 314, 
320, 321, 339, 405; De compara- 
tioiie soils ad Deum, 98; De feli- 
citate, 272, 274, 275, 290; Della 
fortuna, 297; Della religione Cris- 
tiana, 344, 362; Delia oppetito, 174, 
178, 179; De lumine, 95, 116; De 
nuignijicentia, 2B9; De mente, 185, 
1 90, 345; De role, 98; De stuliitia el 
miseria homimm, 293, 357; De 
vita, 18, 212, 310, 31 1. 3 M. 3731 De 
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voluptate, 146, 174, 177; Dionysius 
the Areopagite, translation, 18, 64, 
352; Disputatio contra iudicium 
astrologaram, 310, 311; Institu- 
tiones ad Platonieam disciplinam, 
17; Imus p&ilasophiae, 222, 303; 
Orphica comparatio solis ad Deum, 
97 . 153! Pttrnienides, commentary, 
46, 169, 171; PhUebus, cammen- 
‘wy. 17. 51, 80, 81, 82, too, loi, 
160, 177, 179, 180, 271, 273, 274, 
275. 27^1 358: Plotinus, translation, 
322; Proclus, translation, 18; Psal- 
ter, Preface to the, 316; St. Paul's 
Epistle to the Romans, commen- 
tary, 18, 216, 320, 339; Sermoni 
morali, 293; Symposium, commen- 
tary, 17, lit, 221, 265, 285, 286; 
Theohgia Platoniea, 6, 14, 17, 24, 
33 f-, 64, 75, loi, 105, 106-8, ii4f., 
116, 117, 141, 146, 167, 168, 171, 
'75. '88, 190, 204, 208, 210, 212, 
214, 216, 224, 232, 234 ff., 244, 253, 
258, 264, 266, 267, 272, 274, 2B9, 
3 » 3 . 308, 3 ". 3 ' 2 . 314. 317. 321. 
322, 326, 328, 331, 336, 339, 344, 
345 . 346, 347. 348, 362. 367. 379 . 
380. 39 '. 393. 398. 400, 401, 405, 
407, 408; Timaeus, commentary, 

169. 314 

Fine arts, 305 f. 

Finiteness, principle of, 56; degrees 
of, 102 

Fiorentino, Francesco, philosophy of 
the Renaissance, 10 
Fire, in system of causality, 125, 127, 
128, 129, 131; concept of primum, 
'5'. 155. 157. 162; in theory of nat- 
ural movement, 186, 188, ipr, 194, 

197 

Five substances, scheme of, see Sub- 
stance 

Florence, University of, 12, 14, 18; 

expulsion of the Medici, 17 
Force, relation between action and, 
42; in system of causality, 124 
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Form and forms, hierarchical series 
of, 16, 76, 78, 90; concept of, 38 f., 
40, 41, 232 f., 237, 252; in system of 
causality, 124, 126, 127, 130; in 
concept of desire, 178 f. 

Formulae of the mind, 236 ff., 240, 
242 

Fortune, idea of, 297-99, 31 1 

Friendship, concept of, 277, 278-88 

Furies, the, 367 


Genera, see Genus and genera 
Generation, organic, 136-40; in con- 
cept of natural desire, 187 
Genesis of things, 132 fl.; relation to 
perfection, 63, 64 

Genus and genera. Being has func- 
tion of genus, 36; primum in di- 
quo genere, 146-70; concept of, 
147 f., 149; role of substance and 
attribute, 151; structure of indi- 
vidual genus, 159-62; applications 
of genus theory, 162 ff.; partial and 
universal genera, 162-64; in hier- 
archy of Being, 231 
Giles of Viterbo, immortality of Soul 
upheld, 347 

Giotto, revival of painting, 2t, 23 
Gnostics, consider world as evil, 61 
God, in hierarchy of Being, 41, 53, 55, 
57-59, 60 ff., 83 f., 106 ff., 122 ff., 
149, 164^-1 232, 261, 382, 398; 
Christian concept of, 46, 60, 240, 
249; and perfection of the world, 
60-73; attributes of, 61 ff., 72, 1 17 f., 
2440.; Ficino’s concept, 830; rela- 
tion of Ideas to, 89 f., 138, 139, 168, 
238-43, 246-52; comparison be- 
tween sun and, g8; in theory of the 
five substances, 106-8; in system of 
causality, 12a, 123, 129, 133-36, 137- 
39, 141, 143, 144 f-; in teleological 
system, 143, 144 f.; as the origin of 
goodness, 145; primum quality in 
concept of, 149, 16470; and the 


Soul, 174, 190 ff., 203-401; in con- 
cept of desire, 177, 178, 180, 183, 
184, 790-99, 338; beyond any move- 
ment and change, 198; and inter- 
nal experience, 206-30, 231 ff., 243- 
46, 249, 256, 392; knowledge of, 
223 ff., 231-55. 256, 271, 289, 290, 
33 tf-, 333, 336, 339, 347, 34«, 349, 

350, 361, 363, 365, 368, 393: ascent 

of consciousness, 238, 253 i., 255, 
256, 267, 271, 276, 280, 288, 289, 
290, p7, 331, 334, 339, 387; theory 
of will and love, 256.88; source of 
beauty, 266, 267, 268; fortune sub- 
ordinated to, 298; worship of, 315, 
317, 318, 341; and immortality of 
the Soul, 324-50; connection be- 
tween immortality of the Soul and 
existence of, 349; dogma of the in- 
carnation, 405, 410; creation of 
man, 408 

Goethe, Johann Wolfgang von, Wan- 
derjahre iiaf. 

Good, the, 61 f., 64 ff., 352, 353, 356; 
concept of bonum, 45 f.; relation 
of evil to, 64-66, 90 f.; in theory of 
will ami love, 65 f., 258, 259, 260, 
26r, 269; univer.sal order of nature, 
670.; the possible and, 71-73; de- 
rived from God, 145, 261; and 
Being, 167; in concept of desire, 
178, 180; and Intelligible distin- 
guished, 249; source of beauty, 266, 
276; happiness and the highest, 290 

Grace, doctrine of, 245 

Gradation, of qualities and attri- 
butes, 78-80, 103; of substances, 84- 
87, 90, 141; see also Hierarchy of 
Being 

Gravity, force of, 391 

Greek philosophy, Byzantine schol- 
ars popularize, 12, 15; major 
schools in Hellenistic age, 23; eth- 
ics, 173; concept of beauty, 265; 
concept of friendship, 278; of the 
Soul, 325 
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Grief, sciuiment of, 208-11, 213, 214, 
227 

Hiiliit, natural, i8t 
Happiness, concept of, 290 ff.; and 
the power of fortune, 299; depend- 
ency on the good, 353 
Hearing, attainment of beauty, 265 
Heat, an example of action, 125 
Hell, conception of, 359-64, 391 
Hellenistic pliilosophy, major schools 
of, 23; concept of friendship, 278 
Henry of Ghent, Platonic tradition, 
27 

Hfptapliis (Pico), position of man, 
408 f. 

Hercules, chooses active form of life, 

.158 

Heroes, Souls of) 386 
Hierarchy of Being, 14, 74-91, 122, 
231, 261, 409, 4to: place of form, 
i(i, 76, 78, 90, 232; place of God, 
‘1 1 . 83, 55 . 57 - 59 . If., 83 f., 106 ff., 
122.11,, 164 IT., 232, 261, 382, 

31)8 ; place of (he Soul, 75, 196, 326, 
385, 388, 396, 397, 400; function of 
rank, 75-77; degree of perfection, 
77; gradation of iiualities and at- 
tributes, 78-80, 103; importance of 
tlie species, 81-83; gradation of 
substances, 84-87, 90, 141; as a 
causal scries, 87, 139-41; unity and 
plurality, 88; rest and movement, 
88 f.; differentiation of the Ideas in 
God, 89 f.; contrasts resolved in, 
90 f.; articulated multiplicity, 92; 
symbolism subject to principle. 95; 
principle of continuity, 100; of 
mediation, 101, 102; theory of five 
substances, 106-8, 167-69, 266, 370, 
384, 388, 400 f.; threefold division, 
1 12, 1 13; concept of primum, 
147 f.. 151, 153. 159-62, 163: of 
contemplation, 221-30; Neopla- 
tonic, 233; of intelligences, 252; of 
angels, 252; of inner experience, 
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253; of philosophical disciplines, 
303; of religions, 319; place of 
ratioj 382 

Hoelderlin, Friedrich, concept of im- 
mortality, 345 

Humanism in the Renaissance, 10, 
It, t2, 13, 14, 23 
Humanity, concept of, ii3f. 

Human life, Jee Life; Man 
Hume, concept of the Soul, 203, 325 

Ideas, theory of, 16; relation between 
corporeal substances and, 52; rela- 
tion between God and, 89 f., 138, 
139. '68, 238-43, 246-52; in system 
of causality, 122, 126; and concept 
of the primum, 148, 150, 152, 163; 
movement of the Soul, 189; in 
Plato’s concept of knowledge, 220; 
knowledge of, 238 ff., 246 ff.; effect 
on Christian concept of God, 240; 
Idea of Being, 252; Plotinian pyr- 
amid of, 252; Idea of beauty, 267; 
of equality, 306 

Idolum, life inherent in ethereal 
body, 373, 374; lowest part of the 
Soul, 369, 371 f., 375, 376, 378, 385 
Ignorance, cause of evil, 356 
Illumination, an example of action, 
125, 126; of Soul by God, 248 f. 
Images, in sense impressions, 234 ff. 
Imagination, elaboration of sense im- 
pressions, 234 f., 236; phantoms of, 
360, 361, 363; force of, 364; place 
in epistemology, 367, 369 
Imbeciles, existence after death, 362 
Immortality of the Soul, 119, 240, 
324-50, 357; theme of Theologia 
Platonica, 33, 34; principle of af- 
finity, 49; appetitus naturalis, 336- 
38, 339-41. 342, 345, 346, 347 f.: 
natural 'religion, 341-43. 345 . 349 ! 
sacrifice argument. 343 f., 345 ; 
beasts’ argument, 344 f.; history of 
problem, 346!.; connecdon be- 
tween existence of God and, 349; 
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Immortality of the Soul {Coiu.) 
existence after death for impure 
Soul, 339-64, 391 

Imperfect life, theory of, 339, 390, 

391. 39ai 394 
Impressed form, 178 
Impure Soul, after death, 359-64, 391 
Incarnation, dogma of the, 405, 410 
Independence in philosophy, 5 
Individual, in hierarchy of Being, 

231 

Infinity, problem of, 55-57.5 God as, 
1 5!i> '59i 244! degrees of the infinite, 
"102 

Inherence, relation of particular to 
universal, 149 

Inner experience, sec Internal expe- 
rience 

Inspiration, phenomenon of, 313 
Institutiones ad Platoniam disci- 
pUnam (Fidtjoi, major work of 
early period, 17 

Intellect, in hierarchy of Being, 49 ff. ; 
and concept of truth, 52, 65; Aver- 
roistic doctrine, 76, 99, 347; prin- 
ciple of affinity, logj genus of in- 
telligences, 159, 160, i6r, 252; 
active and passive, 238; relation to 
theory of will and love, 257, 25S, 
260, 270-76, 289, 321; immaterial- 
ity of, 329; the Soul and the, 366, 
367; Platonic concept, 380; angelic, 
38a; see also Knowledge; Mind; 
Thought 

Intelligible, genera of the, 232; and 
Good distinguished, 249 
Intentions, images of phantasy, 235 
Intermediary elements, see Mediation 
Internal experience, 206-30; senti- 
ments of grief and unrest, 208-11, 
2i3> 214, 227; doctrine of melan- 
choly, 211-14; content of, 2141!.; 
separation of Soul and body, 214- 
17; purification of Soul, 217 f; as a 
contempladve life, 218-20, 221; 
hierarchy of contemplation, 221- 


30; highest act of contemplation, 
223 ff.; knowledge of Coil, 231 ff., 
243-46, 249, 256, 392; knowledge 
of Ideas, 238 ff.; hierarchy of, 
253; theory of will and love, 256, 
262, a68, 280; morals, art, religion, 
289 ff., 304 ff., 3091!.; connection 
between philosophy and, 303; reli- 
gion has source in, 317; theory of 
immortality, 327, 331 ff., 345, 348, 
349; all facts of life not included 
in, 351 

Ion (Plato) , 308 

Irrational Soul, 370, 371, 385 

Italy, Renaissance philosophy, nff. 

Janus, Soul compared to, 197, 393 
Jesus, 322, 405 

Judgment Day, all movement will 
reach end on, 198 f, 

Juno, represents active form of life, 
35R. 359 

Kant, Immanuel, ])rinciple of univer- 
sal continuity, 99; concept of 
primum, 152; concept of will, 257; 
concept of the Soul, 203, 325 
Kierkegaard, use of term "existence," 
206 

Knowledge, achievement of, 50, 51; 
Epicurean epistemology, 70; prin- 
ciple of affinity, log, iii, 329; as 
internal action, 125; of pure rea- 
son, 218-20, 221 ; of God, 223 ff., 
23t-55. 256. 27«. 289, 290, 331 f., 
333i 336> 339. 347. 348. 349, 350, 
Sf"'. 363. 365. 3^8, 393; concept of 
form, 232 f., 237; and the Soul, 
234-38, 257, 330, 331, 335; univer- 
sal in things, 236; empirical, 236 ff., 
252, 255; role of formulae, 236 ff.; 
of Ideas, 238-43, 246-52; of the 
angels, 251; ^ order of inherent 
forms, 252; theory of truth, 254 f.; 
theory of will and love, 256, 270- 
76, 321 ; scheme of parts of the Soul 
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ilcttriniiiccl by, 257; PliUonic tratli- 
tion, 3fK); faith separated from, 

321 ; internal experience a process 
of, 327; conquest of evil, 353, 

336 f., 3(11 ; and other acts of con- 
sciousness, 363, 366, 374; imagina- 
tion's role in epistemology, 367, 
3(ig; mens and ratio, 368 ff. 

Landino, Cristoforo, Ficino's influ- 
ence, t8; Disputationes Cattud- 
duhiises, 96; concept of primuin, 

Lateran Council of 1512, immortal- 
ity of Soul affirmed, 347 
Laus philosophiae (Ficino), 303 
Laius (Plato), 349 
Lefevre d'Etaples, Jacques, Ficino’s 
influence, 19 

Levels, doctrine of, 233; see also 
Hierarchy of being 
Liberty, an attribute of God, 62 
Life, clcinciU in tliinkiiig process, 
44, gfii sensuous life, 295, 297; evil 
and outward, 331-4(11; rejection of 
mitwanl, 357; forms of, 338 f.j im- 
perfect, 359. 39 '>. 391. .39a. 394; 
various functions of consciousness, 
364-ftfi; empirical functions of, 364, 

374 , 375 . 377 , K 39 ^, 393 , 396 , 
400, 401; doctrine of the parts of 
the Soul, 366-84; three degrees of, 
373; human Soul’s place in uni- 
verse, 384 ff.; theory of cosmic 
Souls, 385-88; double tendency of 
the Soul, 388-401 

Light, symbolwra of, 94, 95, 252, 384; 
function assigned to, 116; as ex- 
ternal action, 125, 126; example of 
the primum, 153; genus, 159 
Literature of Renaissance, role of hu- 
manism, 10, It, 12, 13, 14, 23 
Logic, theory of the primum, 150, 

151 

Love, theory of, 19, 1 10-15, 26349, 
376, 305, 399; doctrine of thrcc- 
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fold, 112; concept of humanity, 

1 13; relationship between will and, 
256-88; beauty’s role, 263,264, 265- 
68, 269, 276, 305; God the goal of, 

268; as a relationship between two 
persons, 276-88; principle of af- 
finity, III, 328; Soul’s affection for 
body, 388 ff. 

Lucretius, influences Ficino, 24« 

Lysis (Plato), 150 

Madness, theory of divine, 308, 317 
Magic, in doctrine of the supernat- 
ural, 314 

Malum, various meanings of, 336 
Man, possibility and origin of evil, 

65, 351 ff.; ontological importance 
of, ri7, 118, 119, 203; greatest 
variety of action peculiar to, 19a- 
94; nature of, and place in uni- 
verse, 203; sentiments of grief and 
unrest, 208-11, 213, 214, 227; 
knowledge of God, 231-55, 257; an 
objective but incorporeal sub- 
stance, 231; exercise of the arts, 
3048.; Soul of, 328, 386; religion 
natural to, 33B, 341; four grades of 
moral conduct, 362 f.; posidon in 
the universe, 405-410; see also 
God; Life; Soul 

"Man Is the Soul” (Ficino), 328 
Mantles, interpretation of, 309 
Marguerite dc Navarre, Ficino's in- 
fluence, 19 

Marsuppini, Carlo, friendship with 
Ficino, 284 

Mathemadcs, in hierarchy of con- 
templation, 222; ascent of the Soul, 

303 

Matter, concqjt of, 38 f., 40, 41 f., 47 > 
in hierarchy of l^ing, 76, 78, 90; 
disdnedon of form and, 232 
Mediadon, principle of, ioi-6, 115, 
395 

Medici, expulsion from Florence, 17 
Medici, Cosimo de’, founds Platonic 
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Medici, Cosimo de’ (Continued) 
Academy, 15, 16; relations with 
Fidno, 16, 22; death, 17 
Medici, Lorenzo de’, 358; death, 17; 
friendship with Ficino, 18, 282, 
284; concept of primutn, 152; 
L’cdtercasione, 273, ago; erotic 
poetry, 288 

Medicine, concept of spirit, 115; di- 
vision of four temperaments, 212 
"Meet,” significance of term, 68 f. 
Melancholy, doctrine of, 2H-14; re- 
lation to doctrine of unrest, 213 f. 
Mens, higher part of the Soul, 368, 
369, 37I1 375^') •‘fd rato distin- 
guished, 377. 379 f . 381 
Mercurius Trismegistus, 146, 407, 
4og; in ancient theology, 25, 26 
Metaphors, use in philosophy, 92-g4, 
99 . 223. 252. 384 

Metaphysics, connection between tlic- 
ology and, 207; interpretation of 
attitudes of consciousness, 366; see 
also God; Knowledge; Ontology; 
Soul 

Middle Ages, continuity between 
Renaissance and, to; Aristotle au- 
thority of, 13; creation of tlic 
world, 60; hierarchy of Being, 
74 ff., 233; division of four tem- 
peraments, 212; concept of will 
and love, 257, 263; the arts, 304; 
relation between religion and phi- 
losophy, 323; existence after death, 
359 

Middle Platonism, causality, 122, 
126; God as aidst, 306; see also 
Neoplatonism 
Middle term, see Mediation 
Mind, in relation between Being and 
thought, 49 ff.; contains criterion 
of all truth, 51, 53; phenomenon 
of enoi, 53 f.; concept of the pos- 
sible, 54 f.; problem of infinity. 


55-57; concept of God, 58 {., 253 f.; 
Avcrroistic doctrine of the intel- 
lect, 76, 99, 347; medieval ideiui- 
ficalion with Angel, 107; principle 
of affinity, 109; in system of cau- 
sality, 129; genus of intelligences, 
159, t6r, 252; in Plotinus’ 
hypostases, 167, 168; internal ex- 
perience of the, 206-30; sentiments 
of grief and unrest, 208-1 r, 213, 
214, 227; pure reason, 2t8-20, 221; 
highest act of contemplation, 
223 ff.; little forms, 236 f., 240, 
242; active and passive intellect, 
238; in act of thinking, 248, 375; 
concept of, 249, 250, 251 ; theory of 
will and love, 257, 258, 260, 270- 
76, 289, 321; in realm of prophecy, 
313; relation to the Soul, 32H, 366, 
367, 368 ff.; immateriality of the 
intellect, 329; in evil anil outward 
life. 353; I’l.-ilonic concept of the 
intelligence, 381): iiiigelic inicllcet, 
382; see also ’riioiighi 
Minerva, represents contemplaiivc 
form of life, 358, 359 
Miracic.s, see Siipcriumiral 
Misfortune, concept of. 353 
Morality aiul moral.s, in liierarchy of 
contemplation, 222, 290 If.; iloc- 
trine of, 289-304; concept of time, 
295?,; idea of fortune, 297.99; phi- 
io-sophy and ascent of the Soul, 
300-4; evil and outward life, 351- 
401; empirical functions of con- 
sciousness, 364 

Moses, 322; Platonism and doctrine 
of, 27 

Movement, concept of natural, 88 , 
171-99. 272; of the Souls, 189 ff„ 
38^84, 387, 392 

Multiplicity, hierarchy of Being, 92 
Music, in theory of the arts, 307 f. 
Mysticism, meaning, 206; Neopla- 
tonic, 224» 
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Niitiiriil, concept of the, 175 

Natural apiietiie, .tee Appetitus Na- 
tiirnlis 

Natural entities, gradatinii of, yg 

Natural religion, theory of, 318 f; 

.tee itho Religion 

Natural science, eliminates concept 
of substantial entity, 74; sec also 
Science 

Nature, universal order of, 67 ff.; no 
place for the superfluous, 6gf., 
339; axiom of the useless, 70 f.; 
gradation of things in order of, 84; 
degrees of the infinite and fiiutc, 
loa; in Plotinus’ theory of hypos- 
tases, 107, to8; organic generation, 
136-40; concept of, 175, 179; for- 
tune subordinated to, 198; exer- 
cise of the arts, 304, 306; difference 
Iwtwcen spirit and, 311; of the 
body its part of the Soul, 369, 370, 

,171, .17.1- .175. .17f'. .177. .1H5. 

381J, 4.11 

Navarre, Marguerite tie, I’icino's in- 
llucnre, u) 

Necessary, axiom of the, fit) 
Neoplatonism, and (Ihrisiiauily, 15, 
>.4, ;..3-jg, 118, 137, i(ig; coticqn of 
Heing, 43, .pi, J3.g; creation of the 
tvorld, tio, 64; hierarchy of Iking, 
74, a jt; gcncviisof sulistanccs, tio; 
cau.sality, tat, tea, u6: organic 
generation, 137; doctrine uf unity, 
t4t; teleology, t44; theory of 
Ideas, 163, 246, 249; concepts of 
natural desire and movement, 174, 
1H4, i8tS: content of internal ex- 
perience, 214, 215; concept of the 
Soul, 215, 217 f,, 326, 366. 3 (> 8 > 37 <>j 
371. 377. .3*3. 3*5; mysticism, 224#: 
concept of form, 232; doctrine of 
Icvchs, 233: concept of prayer, 315; 
realm of the good, 352; substan- 
tial thought, 375; see also Plato; 
Platonism; Plotinus 
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Ncroni, Lotterio, friendship with 
Fkino, 281 

Nesi, Giovanni, friendship with 
Ficino, 281 

Nicholas of Cusa, Cardinal, 12, 15, 

27 

Nicolaus of Methone, Platonic tradi- 
tion, 26 

Nominalism, doctrine of, 148, t49, 

151 

Nonbeing, 352; in system of cau- 
sality, 135 

Nothing, matter stands midway be- 
tween Being and, 39, 47, 90 f.; 
philosophic significance, 46; in 
concept of Being, 46 f.; ontological 
function, 135 
Numcnius, 27 

Nutrition, in concept of natural de- 
sire, 1S7; not derived from con- 
templative experience, 351; lower 
force of the Soul, 369, 377 

Object, in concept of desire, 179; of 
empirical knowledge, 234^.; of 
the will, 258, 259 ff. 

Objectification of internal experi- 
ence, 327, 336, 337, 338, 374, 394 
Objcctum, in process of action, 43, 
125; in act of thought, 49 ff. 
Olympiodorus, the good and the pos- 
sible, 71; on prophecy, 312 
One, concept of the, 45 f., 167-70, 
229, 249, 250, 251 

Ontology, concept of Being, 35-47; 
Aristotelian, 36, 37; process of 
thinking, 43-45; Being and 
thought, 48-59; epistemology re- 
lated to, 50, 51; nothing in nature 
is superfluous or vain, 339; see tilso 
Being 

Operatio, in relation to force and sub- 
stance, 42, 43; in process of think- 
ing, 43 f.; in system of causality, 
124, 125, 130 
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Oratio (Pico), dignity of man, 407- 
10 

Organic generation, causal process, 
136-40 

Origen, salvation of all Souls, 363 
Original, concept of, 94, 95 
Originality, in philosophy, 5 
Orpliiea comparatio solis ad Detim 
(Ficino), 97; on the first light, 

153. 

Outward life, see Life 

Padua, University of, Aristotelian- 
ism, n; stand on immortality the- 
ory. 347 

Pagan theology, tradition of, 15, 25- 
29 

Painting, Ficino’s aesthetics, 305 
Pandozzi, Panezio, friendship wiflt 
Ficino, 284 

Parallelism, of intellect and love, 
270 f. 

Paris, judgment of, 358 
Parmenides, relation between Being 
and thought, 48; concept of move- 
ment, 172 

Parmenides (Plato), 46, 169, tyt 
Partial, genera, 162, 164 
Participation, concept of, 126-30, 131, 
136; relation of particular to uni- 
versal as, 149, 150 
Particular, relation between the uni- 
versal and the, 148, 151 
Parts, relationship between whole 
and its, 88 

Passivity, relation between activity 
and, 40, 130-32, 135, 161 
Patience, role of, 299 f. 

Patrizi, Francesco, Ficino's influence, 

19 

Paul, Saint, Ficino’s commentary on 
Epistle to the Romans, 18, 216, 320, 
339; achieves highest act of con- 
templation, 225; concept of char- 
ity, 277, 278, 287 


Pavia, University of, Aristotclianism, 
11 

Pclotti, Antonio, friendship with Fi- 
cino, 2K4 

Perceived fnrni, 17S 

Perception, sense impressions, 234- 
38; process of, 372, 373: see also 
Sensation and sense perception 

Perfection of the world, 60-73, 7 ^> 77 ! 
concept of the perfect, 61; role of 
the will, 65 f.; universal order of 
nature, 67 ff.; concept of evil, 351, 

352 

Peripatetics, theory of Being, 46; 
conception of the mind, 237; see 
also Aristotle: Aristotclianism 

Petrarch, influences humanists, ii, 
13; concept of love, 287 

Phactlo (Plato), concept of the Soul, 
330. 335 

Pliaedrus (Plato), 97, 308, 317; con- 
cept of love, 2H5 

Phantasy, and sense impressions, 
235. 236, 237, 23K; in scheme nf the 
parts of the Soul, 257: lower force 
of the Soul, 369, 372, 377, 379 

Phllcbiis (Plato), F'icino’s commen- 
tary, 17, 51, Ho, Ri, Ri, ion, loi, 
160, 177, 179, iHo; intellect and 
will, 271, 273, 274, 275, 276; three 
forms of life, 358 

Philolaus, place in ancient theology, 
25. 26 

Philosophy, methodological ques- 
tions, 3-9! significance of intellec- 
tual tradition, 3ff.; traits of orig- 
inality and independence com- 
pared, 5; characteristics of a system 
of, 7! of the Renaissance, 10 ff., 20- 
29; Greek schools of, 12, ig, 23, 
173. 265, 278, 325; connection be- 
tween religion and, 207, 289, 309- 
23; in hierarchy of contemplation, 
2221 figures of the laughing and 
crying philosophers, 294; depend- 
ent upon inner ascent of the Soul, 
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3(i(i-4; philosophical life a prepara- 
tion for tkiith, 335; salvation of 
CJentilc philosophers, 362 
Physicians, concept of spirit, 115; di- 
vision of four temperaments, 212 
Physics, in hierarchy of contempla- 
tion, 222, 303 

Pico della Mirandola, Giovanni, 
Count, t8; and Ficiiio compared, 

5, 7, 407 ff.; De citlc et tino, 46; tlie 
concept of Being, 46; concept of 
primtini, 152; sepculations on love, 
288; attitude toward astrology, 
310; Oratio, 407-10; Heptaptus, 
408 f. 

Place, in hierarchy of Being, 76 
Plants, natural appetite, 187 
Plato, philosophic tradition, 3 ff., 13, 
tf), 18-29; precursor of Christian- 
ity, 24, 25 ff., u8; Ficino's celebra- 
tion of birthday, 37; relation be- 
tween Being and thought, 48; con- 
ce|it of truili, 53; symliolism of 
light, 94, 25a; concepts of original 
and copy, 95; concept of the Soul, 

It 8, 189, 203, 325 f., 327, 333, 336, 
.hi')- df’fi, 367; concept of itat- 
licipaiion, t 3 (i; of genus, 147; re- 
lation between particular and uni- 
versal, 148; theory of Ideas, 150, 
'5-1 239, 240; concept of appetite, 
173, 257; concept of movement, 
173; eschatology of myths, 194; 
inctaphor of the cavern, 223, 384; 
achieves highest act of contempla- 
tion, 225; knowledge of God, 245, 
252; concept of love, 263, 365, 286- 
88; concept of friendship, 278, 283, 
285, 286-88; theory of divine mad- 
ness and inspiration, 308; existence 
after death, 359, 361; two halves 
of reality, 397; — Works: Dm- 
logues, 33; Ion, 308; Laws, 349; 
Lysis, 150; Parmenides, 46, 169, 
171; P/iaedo, 330, 335; Phaedrus, 
97, 285, 308, 317; Philebus, 17, 51. 


80, 81, 82, 100, loi, i6o, 177, 179, 

180, 271. 273, 274, 275. 276, 358; 
Politicus, 196; Protagoras, 408; 
RepubUc, 93, 233; Symposium, ly, 

III, 221, 265, 285, 286; Theaetetus, 

215, 298, 352; Timaetis, loi, 105, 

106, 169, 314 

Platonic Academy of Florence, 12, 

15, 16, 18; motto, 145, 296; a living 
community of friends, 283 f., 285, 

286, 388 

Platonic Theology on the Immor- 
tality of the Souls (Ficino), 204; 
see also Theologia Platoniea 

Platonism, Byzantine Piatonists, 12, 

15; and Christianity, 15, 24, 25-29, 
n8, 137, 169, 320-23, 347; in The- 
ologia Platoniea, 33 f.; use of meta- 
phor, 93; middle Platonism, 122, 
126, 306; relation of cause and ef- 
fect, 122; concept of God, 167; 
metaphysics, 204; theory of knowl- 
edge, 220, 221, 300; concept of 
mind, 237, 250; concept of Soul, 
325 f-> 333 . 371. 373; innw 
lancc, 357; Myth of hell, 361 ; terms 
applied to intelligence and science, 
380; definition of man, 409; see 
also Neoplatonism 
Pleasure, concept of, 354 f.. 358 f. 
Pletho, influence on Ficino, 15; Pla- 
tonic tendency, 27 
Plotinus, 144, 194; Ficino an out- 
standing commenutor on, 3, 13, 
15, 16, 18, 19, 20, 102, 113, 146, 
207, 211, 310, 31 1 ; concept of the 
universe, 60, 62; hierarchy of Be- 
ing. 75. 79. 8t, 88, 90: metaphors 
of, 93; symbolism of light, 94, 116; 
concepts of original and copy, 95; 
theory of hypostases, 106-8, 266, 
400; Enneads, 108; causality, 131; 
foreshadows Ficino’s primum, 151, 
15a; doctrine of substances, 167- 
69; concept of desire, 174; inner 
experience, an ; concept of knowl- 
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Plotinus {Continued) 
edge, 320 , 22t, 22g-, highest act of 
eonsciousness, 227; doctrine of lev- 
els, 233: tlieory of Ideas, 239, 240, 
252; perception of God, 2451 con- 
cept of the One, 249; concept of 
Mind, 249; ecstasy of, 250; doc- 
trine of will, 257; concept of 
beauty, 265; concept of the Soul, 
326, 317. 318. 331. 345 . 346. 349. 
369. 377 . 378 
Plurality, unity and, 88 
Pluto, symbol of wealth, 359 
Poetry, concept of love, 287; in aes- 
thetic theory, 308 f., 312 
Politicus (Plato), 196 
Poliziano, Angelo, 162; meaning of 
the Renaissance, 21, 22; attitude 
toward astrology, 31a, 311 
Pomponazzi, Pietro, denies immor- 
tality of Soul, 347 
Porphyry, Ficino’s translation of, i8j 
four degrees of virtue, 290 
Possible, concept of the, 54 f., 57; re- 
ladon between the good and, 71- 
73 

Potency, relation between act and, 
39 f-. 41. 43 . t 24 . 135; con- 

cept of primum, 161 ; potencies of 
the Soul, 367 

Praise of PAilosopAy (Ficino), 232, 

303 

Prayer, power of, 315 f. 

Predictions, 211, 309-13 
Priests, same men both philosophers 
and, 321 

Primum tn aliquo genere, 146-70, 
171. 319! scholastic elements, 14; 
concept of genus, 147 f,, 149, ijg. 
62; the universal and the partic- 
ular, 148-50J relation between 
Idea and, 148, 150, rsa, 263; con- 
cept of God, 149, 164-70; role of 
substance and attribute, 151 ; philo- 
sophical tradition, 152; essential 
attributes, 152-57; quality of other 


mcinbcvs, isy-so; applii-atimis of, 
tf.all.; iflatinnship betwern One 
and Ueing, ((17-70; cnnct'i't ol 
form, 232 

Probteniata, (I’s, Aristotle) doctrine 
of melancholy, 212 
Proclus, I’icino's translation of, iS; 

Platonic school, 2(1 
ProgressHS in infinitum, principle of, 
56, 156 

Prophecy, melancholic temperament 
favorable for, 212; phenomena of, 

309-13 

Proportion, concept of, 265, 266, 307 
Protagoras (Plato), 408 
Prudence, effect on fortune, 298 
Psalter, Preface to the, 316 
Psellus, Platonic tradition, 26 
Psychology, and internal experience, 
206 

Punishment after death, 359-64, 391 
Purification of the Soul, 217 f. 
Pythagoras, precursor of Cluistian- 
ity. 25, 27 

PythagoreaiM, and doctrine of Ideas, 
220; doctrine of spheres, 308 

Quality, as a category, 41 1 .; in liier- 
archy of Being, 78, Ho, 122, 398; 
mobile aspect, 103, 105; in theory 
of the five substances, io6-8, 233, 
401; in theory of causality, 122, 
« 23 > IJ 4 . 127. 128 f., t33, 136; con- 
cept of absolute, 129, 132, 136, 154; 
concept of primum, 151, 1571!. 
Quantity, as a category, 41 f.; in 
hierarchy of Being, 76 

Rank in hierarchy of Being, 75-77 
Ratio, use by Platonists, 24, 25; mid- 
dle part of the Soul, 368, 369, 37J, 
374 ff-. 385, 389, 392; principle of 
actuosity, 374, 376, 377, 378, 382; 
relation to other parts of Soul, 375; 
as carrier of consciousness, 376 f,, 
378. 379 i ^ttd mens distinguished, 
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r;;. v/oi., iu'giiiiijf or ilis- 

lurMivf H7fi 1., -(Hj, ^82; 

iiuioh with luuly, ticiian nud 
liTfdoin id' will, jSn; place in liier- 
aivhv, iSj; tif the cclestiiil Snuls, 
^8(1 

Ratiimal n.tttire, in hierarchy of Be- 
ins'. 7‘) _ ■ 

Rational Smil, place in the universe, 
tos ff., 38.1 (T.; see also Ratio 
Ray, metaphor of the divine, 232!., 
252 

Kc.ali.sm, the particular and the uni- 
versal, 1.^8, 149: of Ficino’s system, 
afio 

Reality, of the good, 71-73; structure 
of, 88; hierarchy of Being, 231; 
appears as system of forms, 232; 
live basic degrees, 233: two halves 
of, 388 IT., 397, 400, 401 
Reason, relation to truth, 76; knowl- 
edge of pure, 2 i 8-2(), aar; in 
scheme at the parts of the Soul, 
237) power of deliberation, 258; in 
realm of prophecy, 313; present in 
beasts, 318; middle part of the 
.Soul, 368 IF.; see also Rath 
Rebirth, Renaissance idea of, 21 f. 
Kellectcd Act, 96 

Reflection, in process of thinking, 44 
Religion, concept of natural, 19, 
318 f.; Platonism and, 27; philos- 
ophy and, 207, 320-23; considera- 
tion of, 309-23) phenomena of 
prophecy, 3091!.; doctrine of tlie 
supernatural, 309, 313 IT. J prayer 
and worship, 315 f.) tlieory of, 
316 ff.; equivalent to worship of 
God, 317; peculiar to man alone, 
319, 338, 341; hierarchy of, 319; 
immortality of the Soul, 324-50; 
argument for immortality, 34 i- 43 > 
345, 349; see also Christianity 
Renaissance, meaning of term, 10, 
20; influence of Middle Ages, jo; 
philosophy of, 10 iT., 20‘a9; con- 
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cept of hum<inity, 113 f.; worship 
of beauty, 3(16; .speculation on love, 
288; idea of fortune, 297- 
RepiMic (Plato), metaphor of the 
c,ivc, 93; metaphor of the divine 
ray. 233 

Rest, in concept of natural move- 
ment, 88, 173, 183 f., 188; will 
tends dirough movement toward, 
272 

Restlessness, see Unrest in human life 
Resurrection, dogma of the, 195 f-, 
390 

Reward after deatli, 359-64 
Romanticism, view of melancholy, 
213 

Sacrifice argument in immortality 
theory, 343 f., 345 

Salvation, problem of, 320«, 363, 391 
Saturn, donor of melancholy tem- 
perament, 212, 213 
Savonarola, Girolamo, Ficino’s atti- 
tude toward, 17 

Scholasticism, influence on Ficino, 
14, 24; Aristotelian ontology, 37, 
45; concept of primum, 152; use 
of term “intentions," 235; theory 
of Ideas, 239; theory of truth, 
254 f.; concept of will, 257; rela- 
tion between theology and philos- 
ophy, 323; distinction between ac- 
tive and passive intellect, 367 
Science, eliminates concept of sub- 
stantial entity, 74; relation of 
cause and elTect, 121; attitude 
toward teleology, 142; concept of 
movement, 172 

Seeing, process of, 234; attainment 
of beauty, 265 
Seneca, God as artist, 306 
Sensation and sense perception, in 
hierarchy of Being, 76; in Plotinus’ 
theory of hypostases, 107, 108; in 
theory of natural desire, 187; Soul's 
encounter with outside world by. 
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Sensation (Continued) 

234-38; in scheme of the parts of 
the Soul, 257; attainment of 
beauty, 265; not derived from 
' contemplative experience, 351; po- 
tency of, 367; lower force of the 
Soul, 369, 372, 377, 401 
Sensitive Soul, 367 
Sensuous life, subject to rule of time, 
395, 297 

Series of things in hierarchy of Be- 
ing, 80 

Sermoni morali (Ficino), 293 
Similarity, see Affinity 
Sin, causes of, 357, 390 
Sleep, favors internal acts of Soul, 
ai6‘, form of vaeatio, 313 
Socrates, 322; precursor of Chris- 
tianity, 27; achieves highest act of 
contemplation, 225; concept of 
love, 285; chooses contemplative 
form of life, 358 

Solitude, favors internal acts of Soul, 
316 

Sorrow, sec Grief 

Soul, ascent to God, 16, 253 f., 355, 
256, 271, 276, 28a, 288, 289, 

290. 3“-4. 327. 331. 334. 339. 387! 

immortality of, 33, 34, 49, itp, 
240, ^4.50, 357, 359-64; not cre- 
ated in vain, 70; in hierarchy of 
Being, 75, 196. 32S, 385, 388, 396, 
397, 400; relation to the body, 88, 
137. t 43 > 194-96. 198. 214-17, 335, 
335. 365. 386, 388 ff.; movement 
of the, 96, 103, 119, 174, 179, 188, 
189-99, 382-84; incorporeity of, 97, 
140, 325 ff.; median state of chil- 
dren’s, loi; and spirit, 102, 115- 
20. 234, 238, 239, 31 1, 37a f.; cen- 
tral position, 105 f., 108, 119 f-. 39®, 
397 , 399 . 400, 401, 405 f.; in theory 
of the five substances, 106-8, i68; 
irrational, 108, 370, 371, 385; as 
carrier of thinking act, no; and 
the concept of love, 114 f., 256 ff.; 


onliilogiral position of ilir, 1 in .m; 
capahle of all irlaiions uitli .ill 
things, ii7;trimsmigr,iliiiiio), iiS, 
361, 40S; in syMciii pt I'aiisaliiv. 
la*. 123, iJO. 1 , 7 . 

essence of, is lilc, 12S, ita; llicoiy 
ol apfi titus iiiit/iiiilis. 171 no, 3d. 
38. 339 -.I'. 342. 315 . 3 - 1 '’. 3-17 1 -; 
and God, 174. ujiiiio, .’-03,101; 
theory of the two affections, 197 f., 
388-401; imcrnal experience, 2o(i- 
30; unrest on earth, 2 to; purifica- 
tion of, 217 f.; contemplative alti- 
tude of the, 222 ff., 243, 2.(4, 251, 
365; knowledge of God, 231-55; 
encounter with outside world, 234- 
38; little forms, 236 f., 240, 242; 
universal concepts, 236-38; inner 
affinity wiili Ideas, 238-4(1; ilicory 
of will and liwe, 25(1.88; scheme 
of the parts of the, 257, 3()<>-8.(, 385, 
.388, 389. 392. . 39 . 3 , .394, 4 <"'. »'i ly 
concepts, 324 f.; rtl;ition of man 
to, 328; principle of alliitiiy, 328 
3'. 3.33> .337! reliiiiim of knowl 
edge to, 33(>, 331, 335; role of 
death, 33.t-36, 359 (T.; sticrilice ;tr 
giimeni, 3.(3!., 345: Insists’ argil 
mcnl, 344 f.; evil and oiilwanl life, 
351-401; allegorically expressed In 
judgment of Paris, 358; existence 
after death for impure, 359-64: sal- 
v.2tion of, 363; pt)tencie,s of the, 
367; highest [tower of, 368; ratio, 
368, 369, 37r, 374 ff., 38r, 382, 385, 
386, 389, 392; lower forces, 369; 
power of actuosity, 374; place in 
the universe, 384 ff.; theory of 
cosmic Souls, 385-88; link between 
two halves of reality, 388 

Spatial conception of order of Being, 
36 

Species, in hierarchy of Being, 81-83, 
231; concept of, 175; gradation of 
existence by means of, 394 

Speculative virtues, 289 
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Spc'ii.'itr, !',iliiiuiul, I'K Hill's iiilliiciii'c, 
II) 

Sj'linc",, lull iiiiiiiy III llir, V'f*; Si mis 
111 lilt', jlSIl 

Spiiit, iliyuiYts III s|iiiiis, iiij; tlifiiiy 
of till', iiii Jii; iMlliu“in.'i‘il by nut 
sliUi Wiiili,l, -M.|; ilillci'fiicc br- 
twci'ii iKitiire aiiil. til; iiiUTtuc'' 
iliiiry Ik'Isvi'Cii Soul aiul bniiy, 
f. 

Stars, Souls of tin.-, jMti; iilso As- 
trology 

Stoics, concept of friendship, 278, 
2H7; doctrine of the Soul, 368 
Stone, in theory of movement, iQij, 
198 

Stupidity, cause of evil, 356 
Substance, relation to attribute and 
Being, 37, 38, 41; relationship be- 
tween action and, 43; gradation 
of, 84-87! superior to its attribute, 
87; theory of live substances, rofi-H, 
tfiy-fitj, alifi, 370, 384, 388, 400 f-i 
in sysleiu of causality, 123, 124, 
129, 131, 140: in concept of firi- 
Ilium, nainrcofa thing ci|uiv- 
alcnt 1(1 its, t7S 

Siibslnntiiil forms, 232, 24^, 232 
Substantinliautiun of internal cxite- 
rieiice, 327, 336, 337, 338, 374, 394 
SulTering, .tw Grief 
Suiselh, Richard, Caladationet, 14 
Sun, comparison between God and, 
(jK; in concept of participation, J27 
Superlluons, axiom of ciic, 69 f. 
Supernatural, doctrine of the, 309, 
3'3-i!) 

Swoon, favors internal acts of Soul, 

2lfl 

Symbolism, meaning and origin, 92- 
99! concepts of copy and original, 
94, 95; of light, 94, 95, 252, 384; 
subject to principle of hierarchy, 
95; definition of originals, 9(1; 
loiiiparatio, 97; metaphor of the 
cavern, 223, 384 


SyiiipiiiiKiii (I’l.itu), 17, m: coil 
triiifihuivc kiiuivlfilge, jai; con- 
t epi of love, 2113, .’.83, aSti 

'rariarus, allegnrical iiucrprclalioii, 
3<‘l 

Tasso, Tori|iiatii, I'icino’s iiilliiencc, 
ty 

Teleology, 14;’.-.|3 

Tendencies, theory of appetite, 172; 
ill theory of love, 2(13 

Thales, 4 

T/ieaeteltis (Plato), 215, 298, 352 

Theologia Ptatouica (Ficino), 6, 17, 
24, 33 f., 64: polemic against Aver- 
roism, 14, 33/), 347; scholastic 
method, 14, 34; thesis, 33, 34; sig- 
nificance of title, 322, 348; influ- 
ences Pico’s Uratio, 407, 408 

Tlicology, in Renaissance philosophy, 
n f.. 7-4! ancient tradition, 15, 25- 
29; connection between metaphys- 
ics and, 207; relation of Ideas to 
GikI in mcilieviil, 246; existence 
after death, 359-64! see also Kelt- 
gHoii 

Thing, concept of, 37! see also Mier- 
archy of Being 

Thomas Aiiiiinas, Saint, influence on 
Renaissance philosophy, 12, 14: 
concept of primtun, 152 

Thomism, concept of Being, 3S; con- 
cept of truth, 50 

Thought, relation between Being 
and, 43-45, 48-59, 87! concept of 
truth, 51-53: phenomenon of er- 
ror, 53 f-; concept of the possible, 
54).; problem of infinity, 55-57; 
concept of God, 57-59, 255; rela- 
tion between life and, 96; principle 
of affinity, rop, 329; as internal 
action, 44, 125, 218-20, 221; prin- 
ciple of progressus in infinitum, 
156; theory of, 178; hierarchy of 
contemplation, 221-30, 239, 242, 
396, 400, 401; knowledge of God 
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Thought {Continued) 
highest act o£ contemplation, 
223 ff., 231-55, 256, 271, aRg, ago, 
331 f-. 333 . 336. 339 . 347 . 348 . 34.7, 
350, 361, 363, 365, 368, 393; restless 
motion, 226; and sense perceptions, 
236-38; Ideas form content of, 238; 
mind in act of, 248, 375; realism 
of, 260; attainment of beauty, 265; 
movement of love, 269; happiness 
consists only in, 290; moral inter- 
pretation, agoff.; overcomes time, 
295 f., 297; foundation of religious 
phenomena, 316; relation to the 
Wl, 328, 331; contemplative life 
a preparation for death, 335; con- 
quest of evil, 351. 353, 357, 358, 
359; potency of, 367; arguing or 
discursive, 378!., 381, 382; mem 
a power of pure, 379; and will, 

, 

Timaeus (Plato), principle of met 
diation, tor, 106, 169, 314; creation 
of the Soul, 105 

Time, concept of, 295 f; 

Tradition in philosophy, 3!!, 

Transcendentk, relation to concept 
of Being, 45 £.; place of truth,. 53; 
place of good, 64 

Transmigration of the Soul, 118, 361, 
408 

Trinity, doctrine of the, x68, 249 

Trismegistus, see Mercurius Tristne- 
gistus 

Truth, in relation between Being and 
thought, 51-53, 65; placed among 
irtuiscendentia, 53; relation of 
sense perception and reason to, 76; 
theory of, 254 f . 

Unity, relation between plurality 
and, 88; of the world, 92-120; sym- 
bolic, 92-99; principle of con- 
tinuity, 92, 99-109; principle of af- 
finity, 92, 109 ff.; principle of me- 


diatii.ii, nil (f, ihrniy nl ihc tivr 
stil..siiinL'c.s, iiiti iH; ii.iucpl nl hivc, 
110-15; theory of the 14.1111, iis- 
20; ill .system Ilf ciunalily, 121,141; 
element of the .Smil, tOS 
Universal, relation helweeii p.inic 
ular iinil the, i.|S, i5t; universal 
genera, t(i264; in things, 23(1, 241 
Umvcr.se, Being attil the, 331911; 
Christian amception, three 
orders of the, 313; place of Inmiaii 
Soul, 38411., 405 f.; position of 
man, 405-10 

Unrest in hutnan life, 209-1 1, 227, 
256, 262, 268, 269, 288, 33t, 336, 
338; relation to doctrine of mel- 
ancholy, 213 f. 

Vmm, concept connected with Be- 
ing, 45 f.; see also One 
Uranius, Mattinu.s, friendship with 
Ficino, 283 

Useless, axiom of the, 70 f. 


Vacatio, in theory of the Soul, 365 
Vacation, seven types of, 216 
Valori, Filippo, friendship with I'i- 
cino, 281, 282 
Vegetative Soul, 367 
Vehicle of the Soul, 371, 37a, 373 
Venus, represents voluptuous form 
of life, 358, 359 

Verum, concept connected- with Be- 
ing. 4Sf- 

Vice, contrast between virtue and, 
193 f.; future punishment, 360; 
causes of, 391; see also Evil 
Virtue, nature of, g6; contrast be- 
tween vice and, 193 f.; doctrine of, 
289 f.; future reward, 360 
Virtus, in relation to substance and 
action, 42, 43; in system of cau- 
sality, 124, 125. 130 
Vital force of the body, 369, 389 
Voluptuous life, 358 
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Warmth, quality of fire and wood, 
taS, 129; example of primum, 151, 

155. 157. '62 

Water, in theory of natural move- 
ment, 186 

Whole, relation to its parts, 88 
Wickedness, see Evil 
Will, relation to the good, 65 f.; the- 
ory of will and love, 256-88; con- 
cept of, 256-63; theory of appetite, 
257!., 260; object of, 2598.; re- 
lated to God, 261 f.; relationship 
between love and, 269 f.; relation 
to theory of knowledge, 270-76; 
operation of ratio, 380; thought 
and, 380 f. 

Winckelmann, Johann Joachim, 21 
Wood, nature of, 128, 129 
Work, in process of action, 126 
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World, and concept of Being, 36, 37; 
perfection of the, 60-73, 77! God 

the source of all being, 60; concepts 
of the good and the perfect, 61 If.; 
possibility and origin of evil, 64 if.; 
role of the will, 65 f.; universal or- 
der of nature, 67 ff.; use of term 
“meet," 68 f.; axiom of the super- 
fluous, 69 f.; axiom of the useless, 
70 f.; relation between the good 
and the possible, 71-73; and hier- 
archy of Being, 80; sum of all 
species, 82; unity of the, 92-120; 
see also Universe 

World Soul, 386 

Worship of God, 315, 317, 318, 341 

Zoroaster, place in ancient theology, 
26 



